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PEEFAOB, 


**  rpHERE  are  three  questions,''  said  the  father  of  con- 
JL  stitntional  Democracy  in  America,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, ''  that  I  would  ask  of  every  candidate  for  public 
office:  Is  he  honest?  Is  he  capable?  Is  he  faithful  to  the 
Constitution?'' 

The  pages  which  follow  tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  There  has  been  little  in  that 
life  that  is  dramatic  or  sensational.  Its  incidents,  though 
tiot  without  interest  and  not  without  their  significance, 
'  will  not  be  told  in  the  language  of  eulogy,  and  do  not  gain 
by  rhetorical  embellishment.  The  story  is  simply  that  of 
an  American  citizen,  endowed  from  boyhood  with  the 
power  to  do  much  hard  work^  and  to  do  it  well,  animated 
by  honest  and  honorable  motives,  and  gifted  with  states- 
manlike ability,  which  study,  experience  and  elevation  to 
administrative  positions  of  great  responsibility,  have  fully 

;^  developed. 

'^       In  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he  encountered  and 
overcame  no  obstacles  which  any  strong-willed,  energetic 

'  and  upright  boy  or  young  man  in  the  United  States  may 
not  also  meet  and  hope  to  overcome.    In  his  profession, 

»  the  rank  he  won  came  with  persevering  study  and  the 
improvement  of  every  opportunity.  In  political  life,  the 
great  distinctions  he  has  attained  have  followed  each 
upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  positions 
to  which  he  had  been  called  before,  and  upon  the  confi- 
dence in  him  which  his  just  administration  of  government 

inspired. 
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Many  of  the  details  of  his  early  lif  Oj  which  are  given  in 
the  following  pages^  have  been  related  by  Orover  Cleveland 
to  the  writer  at  different  times  daring  the  year  and  a  half 
of  his  residence  at  Albany^  as  Oovemor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Their  value^  like  the  valne^  indeed,  of  the 
biography  of  any  man,  lies  in  the  consistent  development 
of  character  they  prove.  The  boy  who  ''tends  shop'* 
honestly  and  faithfully  will  not  always  work  behind  an- 
other man's  counter.  One  day  he  will  own  a  store  him- 
self. There  are  few  honors  to  which,  in  this  country,  the 
young  law  student  may  not  aspire,  who  stays  up  all  night 
to  read  Blackstone.  It  does  not  take  the  keen-sighted, 
enterprising  American  people,  who  know  worth  when  they 
see  it,  long  to  discover  an  upright  and  inflexible  mayor, 
and  make  a  governor  of  a  great  State  out  of  him. 

Through  forty-seven  years  of  an  active,  earnest  life 
these  pages  follow  Orover  Cleveland.  In  his  own  home, 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York,  he 
is  known.  Popular  approval,  in  the  form  of  unprece- 
dented majorities,  has  demonstrated  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  citizens  of  his  municipality  and  of  his  own  com- 
monwealth, he  meets  fully  the  Jeffersonian  standard.  If 
what  is  related  here  of  his  public  and  private  life  shall 
give  to  those  who  do  not  know  him  well  some  conception 
of  his  honesty,  his  capacity,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  great 
principles  on  which  government  by  the  people  is  founded, 
these  pages  will  have  fulfilled  their  purpose. 


T  BELIEVE  in  an  open  and  sturdy  partlsan- 
^  shipi  which  secures  the  legitimate  advantages 
of  party  supremacy;  but  parties  were  made  for 
the  people,  and  I  am  unwilling^  knowingly,  to  give 
my  assent  to  measures  purely  partisan,  which  will 
sacrifice  or  endanger  their  interests. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND- 
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CHAPTEB  L 


THE  CLEVELAND  ANCE8TBT. 


Fr  the  early  autumn  of  the  year  1834^  the  good  people 
of  the  village  church  of  Caldwell^  New  Jersey^  learned 
with  sorrow  that  they  must  soon  seek  a  new  pastor.  The 
Bey.  Stephen  Grover^  who  had  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  congregation  for  a  period  longer  than  many 
of  its  members  could  recall^  began  to  feel  the  infirmities 
of  age,  and  to  say  that  it  was  time  for  younger  shoulders 
to  put  on  his  armor  and  younger  men  to  fight  the  battle 
he  had  waged  so  long.  His  determination  to  retire  from 
the  pulpit  was  communicated  reluctantly^  and  was  received 
with  regret.  His  place,  the  congregation  knew,  could  not 
be  easily  filled. 

Caldwell  was  small  and  the  parishioners  of  the  church 
were  not  many,  and  were  not  rich.  All  they  could  afford 
to  offer  was  a  salary  of  about  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
a  parsonage — dignified  in  the  village  by  the  name  of  '^  The 
Manse  '^ — and  the  respect  and  love  of  an  earnest  Christian 
congregation. 

Perhaps  it  was  chance ;  perhaps  it  was  fhe  strong  rec- 
ommendation of  some  of  the  professors  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  that  finally  induced  them  to  tender 
the  arduous  position  and  its  modest  compensation  to  a 
young  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  of  the  Princeton 
Seminary.  At  all  events,  as  was  the  custom,  the  young 
man  was  invited  to  preach  one  Sunday  on  trial,  and  after 
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the  usual  solemn  deliberation  by  the  deacons  and  the  gos- 
sipy criticism  of  the  giddy  on  the  doorsteps,  it  was  voted 
unanimously  to  extend  a  call  to  the  pale,  thoughtful  young 
man,  whose  ^road  conceptions  of  religious  duty  and  earnest 
convincing  eloquence  had  thrilled  them  that  morning. 

In  December,  1834,  accordingly,  the  Eev.  Eichard 
Cleveland  found  himself  duly  installed  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
Caldwell  Presbyterian  Church,  and  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  one  boy  and  two  girls,  took  up  his  abode  in 
"  The  Manse.*' 

As  several  years  intervened  before  the  subject  of  these 
pages  appeared  first  on  the  scene,  on  which  he  has  since 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  credit,  the  time,  perhaps, 
may  be  best  improved  by  looking  into  what  those  whose 
name  he  was  to  bear  had  been  doing  in  the  world  to  make 
that  name  respected  among  men. 

Richard  Cleveland  came  by  his  predilection  for  the 
ministry  as  naturally  as  Grover  Cleveland  came  by  his 
frank,  honest  manner,  and  conscientious  rectitude  and 
courage  in  political  action.  The  inheritances  of  both 
came  with  the  blood  in  their  veins.  For  four  generations 
the  Glevelands  had  been  men  who  thought  for  themselves 
and  who,  when  their  minds  were  made  up  concerning  what 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  were  not  apt  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  swerved  from  their  convictions.  When  occa- 
i  j'  sion  demanded  they  could  find  strong  reasons  for  the  faith 

that  was  in  them  and  the  ability  to  express  those  reasons. 

It  does  not  appear  why  Moses  Cleveland  left  England 
and  settled  near  Wobum,  Massachusetts,  about  the  end  of 
*i  the  seventeenth  century,  and  probably  the  reason  would 

;  \i  not  now  be  of  much  importance  if  it  were  known.     The 

I  colonies  of  America  at  that  time  were  attracting  many  of 

the  most  earnest  and  independent  men  of  the  mother 
country,  and  Moses  Cleveland  doubtless  cast  in  his  lot 
with  others  in  the  hope  of  greater  freedom  and  greater 
opportunities.    He  and  his  children,  however,  seem  to 
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have  worked  hard  and  to  a  purpose,  for  by  1730  his  grand- 
son had  laid  by  a  little  property  in  Medf  grd,  and  like  all 
ambitious  New  England  men  of  that  day,  began  to  plan  a 
course  of  study  at  Harvard  college  and  a  career  in  the  pul- 
pit for  his  son.  Although  it  is  with  this  grandson  and  his 
descendants  that  we  are  immediately  interested,  it  may 
be  said  here  that  Moses  Cleveland  had  nine  children,  and 
their  descendants  settled  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  where  branches  of  the  family 
now  flourish. 

The  Medf  ord  boy,  Aaron,  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
his  father,  and  in  1732  was  enrolled  on  the  bursar^s  books  of 
Harvard  College,  and  a  year  later  was  assigned  one  of  the 
low,  comfortable  rooms  in  the  old  Stoughton  dormitory. 
Whether  he  spent  his  time  there  profitably  or  not  we  do 
not  know.  His  was  a  large  class — thirty-four  graduated 
with  him — ^and  if  numbers  went  for  life  and  spirit  then  as 
now,  it  was,  no  doubt,  an  active  class,  and  gave  the  towns- 
people of  Cambridge  more  than  one  occasion  to  regret  fhat 
they  lived  in  an  '^  educational  centre.^'  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that,  during  his  first  year,  Aaron  Cleveland  lived 
at  home,  and  early  every  morning  tramped  over  the 
road  from  Medford  to  Cambridge  to  chapel,  and  every 
evening  tramped  home  again.  It  was  no  more  than  many 
of  the  under-graduates  did  at  the  time,  and  if  the  tradi- 
tion is  true  the  fact  probably  kept  the  boy  out  of  consid- 
erable mischief. 

About  the  time  the  pacific  Aaron  was  taking  his  degree 
at  Harvard  and  thinking  of  theology,  a  cousin  was  bom 
in  Canterbury,  Connecticut, — where  one  of  the  sons  of 
Moses  had  settled, — who  scandalized,  perhaps,  the  family 
sense  of  reverence,  but  none  the  less  managed  to  do  some 
efEective  work  for  his  country.  Timothy  Cleveland  chanced 
to  be  in  Boston  with  the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the 
family  when  the  patriots  threw  up  the  breast-works  on 
Bunker  Hill,  and  shouldered  his  gun  and  spade  with  the^ 
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rest  of  the  young  men.  When  the  retreat  came  after 
Warren  fell,  Timothy  withdrew  with  the  broken  Ameri- 
cans, still  firing  at  the  **  red  coats.''  As  the  retreat  com- 
menced an  English  ballet  shattered  and  carried  away  the 
stock  of  his  flint-lock.  '^  The  damned  British  shan't  have 
any  of  that  gan/'  he  remarked,  and  coolly  stepped  in  front 
of  the  advancing  lines,  picked  up  the  splintered  stock  and 
regained  his  comrades.  He  served  with  courage  through- 
out the  Bevolution,  and  at  the  close  held  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  in  the  Continental  army. 

After  graduation,  with  twelve  of  his  classmates,  Aaron 
Cleveland  chose  the  ministry  as  his  profession,  and  was 
ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church.  In  due 
season  the  reverend  Aaron  took  to  himself  a  wife.  Miss 
Susanna  Porter,  of  Haddam,  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
found  himself  in  Philadelphia.  Here  opportunity,  affin- 
ity of  tastes,  and  the  possession  of  a  goodly  fund  of 
ready  wit,  made  him  a  companion  and  friend  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  then  Postmaster  General  of  the  colo- 
nies. The  friendship  lasted  for  some  time,  growing 
more  intimate  as  the  great  American  learned  to  know  the 
permanency  of  the  good  qua'ities  of  head  and  heart  in  the 
quiet,  sincere  and  ermest  preacher,  and  it  was  at  Frank- 
lin's house,  in  August  1757,  that  Dr.  Aaron  Cleveland  died. 
Franklin  himself  wrote  the  following  notice  of  his  friend's 
death  in  the  Pennsylvania  Oazette,  which  he  was  publish- 
ing, on  August  18th: 

^^  On  Thursday  last,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  here 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Cleveland,  lately  appointed  to  the  mission  at 
Newcastle  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel." 

'^As  he  was  a  gentleman  of  a  humane  and  pious  disposi- 
tion, indefatigable  in  his  ministry,  easy  and  affable  in  his 
conversation,  open  and  »ncere  in  his  friendship,  and  above 
every  species  of  meanness  and  dissimulation,  his  death  is 
greatly  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  loss  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  general,  and  in  par- 
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ticular  to  that  congregation  who  had  proposed  to  them- 
selyes  so  much  satisfaction  from  his  late  appointment, 
among  them,  agreeable  to  their  own  request/' 

The  tribute  is  interesting  both  intrinsically  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  qualities  whicli  Franklin  dis- 
cerned and  admii-ed  in  his  friend  we  shall  find  were  repro- 
duced in  his  descendants.  Were  one  to-day  to  be  asked 
to  characterize  in  few  words  the  qualities  which  Grover 
Cleveland  shows  in  his  private  life,  he  could  find  none 
better  than  those  Ben.  Franklin  chose  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago.  "  He  is  a  gentleman,  easy  and  affable  in 
his  conversation,  open  and  sincere  in  his  friendship,  and 
above  any  species  of  meanness  and  dissimulation.^'  And 
that  the  first  position,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  to 
which  a  Cleveland  was  called  came  to  him  without  solici- 
tation on  his  part,  we  can  readily  believe.  The  after- 
thought of  Franklin,  which  added  that  fact  to  what  he 
had  written,  has  its  especial  interest  to-day. 

After  the  preacher  died,  his  widow  went  to  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  where  Judge  Stephen  Sewall,  a  distant 
relative,  furnished  her  with  the  means  to  open  a  small 
store.  From  this  source  was  derived  a  scant  income, 
sufficient  to  care  for  and  educate  the  large  family  of 
children  left  by  the  preacher.  Of  these  the  second  oldest 
was  a  son,  a  precocious  boy  of  eleven  years,  wlio,  after  his 
father,  had  been  weighed  down  with  the  biblical  name, 
Aaron,  in  the  old  New  England  custom.  When  he  was 
old  enough  Aaron  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatmaker  in  the 
town.  Fortunately  the  boy  had  inherited  his  father's 
literary  tastes,  and  had  profited  to  some  extent  by  his 
instruction.  Money,  however,  was  what  he  needed  most, 
and  he  worked  for  it  with  a  will.  As  soon  as  his  ap- 
prenticeship had  been  served,  he  struck  out  for  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  a  large  town  and,  tlierefore,  he  believed  one 
that  'would  afford  a  better  chance  to  make  his  fortune. 
From  a  clerkship  in  a  hat-making  shop,  he  soon  arose 
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to  part  partnership^  and  by  the  time  he  was  thirty^  he 
owned  his  own  store  and  was  independent  of  the  neces- 
sity of  daily  labor.  Even  while  hard  at  work  earning  a 
livelihood  he  had  acquired  some  facility  in  writing  and 
public  speakings  and  had  almost  unconsciously  drifted  into 
the  politics  of  his  day  and  State.  Norwich  finally  elected 
him  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut^  where  he  introduced 
and  advocated  with  some  earnestness  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Connecticut. 

Having  tried  in  turn  and  succeeded  in  business,  poli- 
tics, and  letters,  he  finally  yielded  to  the  force  of  early 
training  and  to  early  ambition,  which  ho  had  been  com- 
pelled to  forego,  and  became  a  minister.  He  chose  Ver- 
mont as  his  field  of  labor  and  the  Congregational  church 
as  the  medium  of  his  effoits.  In  1815  he  returned  to  New 
Haven  where  he  died. 

Early  in  his  Norwich  life  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Abiah  Hyde,  one  of  the  fairest  blossoms  of  a  sturdy  New 
England  growth,  and  had  made  her  his  wife.  No  such  con- 
centration of  property  was  attempted  then  as  is  now,  and  the 
demands  of  social  position  were  less  exacting.  The  father, 
who  gave  his  children  a  good  school  education  and  good 
moral  training,  believed  that  he  had  performed  his  duty 
by  them  and  that  they  were  equipped  to  make  their  own 
fight  with  the  world  as  he  had  done.  Aaron  Cleveland,  at 
all  events,  had  thirteen  children,  who  one  by  one  made 
their  way  from  the  shifting  paternal  roof  to  activity,  use- 
fulness, and  honor.  Of  these  thirteen,  the  youngest,  a 
daughter,  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  whose  son 
Arthur  Cleveland  Cox  is  now  the  Bishop  of  Central  New 
York.  A  son,  Charles  Cleveland,  kept  up  the  continuity 
of  profession  in  tlie  family  as  a  city  missionary  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  known  and  respected  among  the  poor  as 
"  Father  Cleveland."  He  died  there  at  the  age  of  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  in  1871. 

It  is  with  the  second  of  this  big  family  of  sons  and 
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daughters^  William  Cleveland^  the  father  of  the  Caldwell 
preacher,  who  was  left  some  pages  back  pondering  on  how 
he  should  make  five  hundred  dollars  do  for  six,  and  still 
have  something  left  for  charity,  that  we  are  particularly 
interested.  The  practical,  common-sense  attributes  of  his 
Connecticut  mother  soon  acquired  the  mastery  of  the 
spiritual  tendencies  of  his  father  in  the  son.  William 
Cleveland  did  not  want  to  be  a  minister,  and  as  there 
promised  to  be  ultimately  abundant  timber  for  the  pulpit 
in  the  hardy  young  shoots  by  which  Aaron  Cleveland  found 
himself  beginning  to  be  surrounded,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
warp  from  its  natural  bent  the  mind  of  his  second  son. 

William  Cleveland  had  the  idea  that  he  should  like  to 
be  a  watchmaker.  When  a  boy  he  had  tinkered  and  con- 
trived in  his  attic  while  the  father  was  dividing  his  time 
between  hat-making,  verse-making,  and  politics,  and  when 
the  needs  of  the  growing  family  and  his  ability  to  earn  his 
own  living  sent  him  out  into  the  world,  he  set  up  for  him- 
self as  a  silversmith  and  watchmaker  in  Norwich,  his 
native  town.  He  was  only  twenty-three  when  a  Miss  Mar- 
garet Falley,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  paid  a  visit  to  friends  in 
Norwich  and  made  a  quick  conquest  of  the  young  silver- 
smith. Not  doubting  for  an  instant  his  power  to  muke  a 
way  for  himself  by  his  trade  William  at  once  offered  Miss 
Margaret  his  hand  and  an  equal  share  with  himself  in  all 
that  it  was  capable  of  earning.  He  was  accepted,  and  the 
week  before  Christmas,  1793,  William  Cleveland  and  Mar- 
garet Falley  were  duly  declared  man  and  wife. 

Norwich  was  well  supplied  with  silversmiths  already, 
and  with  his  new  responsibilities,  William  concluded  that 
he  could  make  money  faster  by  going  to  a  place  where 
he  could  have  sole  possession  of  the  field.  Casting  about, 
he  finally  hit  upon  Worthington,  Massachusetts,  and  to 
that  place,  accordingly,  he  moved  with  his  wife,  his  stock 
in  trade,  his  few  household  goods,  and  a  determination  to 
succeed.    Worthington  then  was  not  the  quiet,  out-of-t1i<^ 
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way  summer  resort  for  the  wealthy  people  of  large  cities 
that  it  has  since  become.  As  the  stopping  place  for  the 
lines  of  stages,  which  ran  from  Albany  to  Boston,  to 
Hartford,  Springfield,  Norwich  and  up  into  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  it  was  a  village  of  no  little  bustle  and 
activity,  and  the  young  watchmaker  of  twenty-six  years 
had  plenty  to  do  in  repairing  and  regulating  the  silver 
"  bull's  eyes  "  of  travelers,  and  presumably  in  constructing 
more  than  one  of  the  tall  old-fashioned  clocks,  which  one 
could  have  found  in  almost  any  farm-house  in  the  region 
round  about,  until  fashionable  fancy  a  few  years  ago  called 
Ij!  them  from  their  rustic  retirement  to  grace  city  mansions. 

Here  William  Cleveland  and  his  wife  remained  for  four 
years,  and  here  their  first  child,  a  boy,  named  Francis, 
j  was  born.     Of  this  son  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  inher- 

ited his  father's  mechanical  skill,  and,  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  struck  out  for  Ohio  as  a  civil  engineer.  He 
married  into  a  Virginia  family  and  settled  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  where  were  born  worthy  sons  and  daughters,  who 
in  turn  migrated  to  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana. 

In  the  meantime,  the  watchmaker  saw  an  opportunity 
to  do   better  in  business  at  Salem,   Mass.,  whence   his 
father  had  made  his  first  business  venture,  and  the  lares 
j!;  ViWii  penates  of  the  Cleveland  household  were  again  em- 

barked on  the  current  of  life,  and  safely  landed  at  the 
quaint  harbor,  over  which  Hawthorne  a  few  years  later 
j  cast  so  magical  a  glamor.     Business  here  seems  to  have 

prospered  fairly  well  with  William  Cleveland;  but  Nor- 
:]{  wicli  still  retained  the  first  place  in  his  affections,  and 

i,  back  in  Norwich,  therefore,  we  find  him  in  1804. 

I^S  By  this  time  he  had  laid  by  a  fair  competence  for  those 

ii  days,  and  on  his  return  he  took  a  position  among  the  solid 

ir  business  men  of  the  town.     At  Beacon  Hill,  on  the  oiit- 

Ij    \  skirts  of  Norwich,  he  built   himself  a  house,  and   for 

'•    1  twenty-five  years  he  lived  there,  respected  by  the  com- 

j|}i  ■  mnnity.     As  became  the  worthy  citizen  of  the  day  and 
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place,  he  was  active  in  religions  work^  and,  thronghout  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  every  Sunday  morning  saw  him  in 
his  pew  in  the  Congregational  church,  where,  as  a  deacon, 
it  fell  to  him  to  thrust  with  weekly  regularity,  under  the 
noses  of  the  congregation,  that  little  bag  on  a  long  pole 
into  which  devout  New  England  yet,  in  many  places, 
drops  its  contributions  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of 
religion. 

The  jeweler's  store  was  not  neglected  during  these 
years.  The  seventh  day  the  well-to-do  watchmaker  gave 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  himself  and  his  townspeople. 
Their  temporal  needs  were  accommodated  at-  the  store 
throughout  the  other  six.  Yankee  ingenuity  had  not 
then  learned  how  to  turn  out  watches  by  the  gross  at  a 
dollar  and  a  half  apiece  wholesale,  and  every  time-keeper 
represented  painstaking  and  accurate  labor.  Whatever  a 
Cleveland  has  undertaken  to  do,  he  has  undertaken  to  do 
well,  whether  it  be  the  making  of  a  watch,  the  making  of 
a  sermon,  or  the  making  of  a  message  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  When  it  has  been  finished, 
there  has  been  no  question  whether  it  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed.  No  half-made  watches  of 
poor  material  left  the  Cleveland  establishment  in  Norwich, 
and  no  guarantee  that  they  would  keep  correct  time  was 
required  of  time-keepers  constructed  there  beyond  the 
name  of  the  maker  on  the  case.  A  few  days  after  he  had 
been  inaugurated  at  Albany  Governor  Cleveland  was  called 
upon  by  one  of  Albany's  most  prominent  citizens  and  the 
President  of  one  of  its  leading  banks. 

''  If  you  can  do  as  good  work  in  your  line  of  business 
as  your  grandfather  used  to  do  in  his.  Governor,"  he 
remarked;  "New  York  will  be  satisfied,  I  imagine." 
Then  drawing  from  his  fob  a  heavy  silver  watch  of  the 
formidable  proportions  of  those  of  sixty  years  ago  :  "  My 
father  bought  that  of  your  grandfather  in  Norwich  long 
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before  you  or  I  were  born,  and  it's  a  good  enough  watch 
for  me  yet." 

During  these  days  of  comfort  and  prosperity  a  third 
son  was  bom  to  William  and  Margaret  Cleveland,  Richard 
Falley  Cleveland,  Grover  Cleveland's  father.  (A  second 
son  had  been  born  in  Salem;  but  died  when  a  child.)  The 
date  of  his  birth,  it  may  be  worth  noting,  was  June  19, 
1805.  From  his  boyhood  Richard  was  reserved  and  studi- 
ous, and  took  to  books  with  more  aptitude  than  he  did  to 
the  active  business  life  of  his  father.  The  disposition 
of  the  boy  pleased  his  father.  He  saw  in  him  the 
opportunity  to  renew  the  line  of  preachers  which  had 
,  broken  oflf  with  himself,  and  to  preserve  the  traditions  of 

the  Cleveland  family.  His  grandfather,  the  first  Aaron 
Cleveland,  Franklin's  friend,  had  died  many  years  before 
he  was  born,  but  from  his  father  William  Cleveland  had 
learned  something  of  what  that  grandfather  was,  and  saw 
or  believed  he  saw  in  his  own  Richard  the  germs  of  those 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  to  which  Franklin  had  paid 
so  generous  a  tribute. 

Richard  shall  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  said  to 
:j  himself,  and  his  wife  cheerfully  acquiesced.     With  that 

end  in  view  the  early  training  of  the  boy  was  carefully 
watched  over.  The  schools  of  Norwich  were  as  good  as 
any  in  the  smaller  towns  of  New  England,  and  in  them 
William  was  duly  equipped  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
[  j  knowledge  to  open  to  him  the  doors  of  Yale  College.     Of 

[|.  course,  if  he  was  to  be  a  minister,  a  college  education  was 

indispensable,  and  the  only  college  to  be  thought  of  by  a 
Connecticut  boy  was  Yale.     His  intimate  friend  in  these 
ijj  days  was  the  late  William  E.  Dodge,  the  philanthropist  of 

if  New  York,  with  whom  he  attended  school.     So  to  Yale  he 

1^1  went  in  1820  as  a  freshman,   after  having  been   duly 

ii '  admonished  presumably  by  his  father  to  make  the  best  of 

I '  •    •  his  opportunities  and  secretly  no  doubt  furnished  by  hia 

j{  mother  with  sundry  pieces  of  silver,  abstracted  from  the 
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family  purse  and  made  np  by  her  through  the  exercise  of 
greater  economy  during  the  following  month. 

Of  the  career  of  Richard  Cleveland  in  New  Haven  the 
annals  of  Yale  College  say  little.  From  what  is  known  of 
his  disposition  in  later  years  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he 
attended  chapel  and  recitations  with  unvarying  punctual- 
ity, and  that  when  he  graduated  in  1824,  with  sixty-seven 
others,  he  left  behind  him  the  record  of  an  earnest  and 
industrious  student.  All  that  can  be  gathered  concerning 
him  proves  that  he  was  quite  as  exemplary  in  his  college 
life  as  was  the  elder  Aaron  of  Harvard,  who  was  held  up 
to  him  as  a  model.  He  won  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty 
at  all  events,  for  Governor  Cleveland  still  preserves  in  his 
library  two  small  volumes,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name 
of  "Eichard  Falley  Cleveland,'*  the  seal  of  the  college, 
and  a  few  words  in  Latin  signifying  that  they  were  pre- 
sented as  prizes  for  diligence  and  proficiency  in  the  studies 
of  the  curriculum. 

After  graduation,  health  and  the  desire  to  make  his 
career  wholly  his  own,  led  him  south  to  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. The  Yale  graduate  of  nineteen  found  no  difficulty 
in  securing  a  position  as  tutor  in  a  private  school  in  Balti- 
more, and  there  he  remained  throughout  the  year.  His 
Baltimore  patron  took  a  strong  liking  to  the  intellectual, 
earnest  young  man,  and  in  spite  of  his  disposition  to  spend 
his  evenings  homo  in  study  and  in  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession which  he  had  determined  to  follow,  Bichard  Cleve- 
land soon  found  himself  drawn  within  the  circle  of  Balti- 
more society. 

Of  course,  he  ought  to  have  known  better.  He  should 
have  kept  at  his  desk,  and  have  continued  sketching  in 
imagination  his  future  sermons.  Had  he  done  so,  these 
pages  would  never  have  been  written,  and  the  Democratic 
party  would  have  to-day  another  man  than  Grover  Cleve- 
land as  its  candidate  for  President. 

Bichard  Cleveland  did  not  foresee  these  things^  how- 
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eyer,  and  he  did  go  into  Baltimore  society.  Precisely  what 
might  have  been  expected  to  happen  did  happen.  He  fell 
in  love,  and  almost  perhaps  before  he  knew  it  lie  had  asked 
for  the  hand  of  Anne  Nealc,  one  of  Baltimore's  tall,  slen* 
der,  dark-eyed  and  dark-haired  beauties.  He  had  little  or 
nothing  to  offer  her  beyond  the  ambition  for  a  snccessfal 
career  in  the  ministry,  on  which  he  had  not  even  begun. 
Evidently  bread  and  butter  could  not  bo  secured  from  any 
prudent  tradesman  in  exchange  for  the  visionary  hopes  of 
a  young  man  about  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  even  the 
ardor  of  Eichard  Cleveland  did  not  blind  him  to  the  prac- 
tical objections  to  the  marriage  he  hoped  for.  His  father, 
he  knew,  possessed  the  means  to  enable  him  to  marry  and 
[I  care  for  a  wife  ;  but  he  had  determined  when  he  left  Yale 

that  he  would  not  be  dependent  on  any  one,  and  even  his 
love  was  not  strong  enough  to  move  him  from  that  deter- 
mination. The  thought  that  the  father  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  a  prosperous  law-book  publisher  and  well-to-do  busi- 
ness man  of  Baltimore  of  Irish  extraction,  might  be  of 
assistance  to  him,  was  not  to  bo  considered  for  an  instant. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done  and  that  he  forth- 
!;  with  determined  on  doing.     He  would  keep  on  with  his 

preparations  for  the  ministry,  and  when  he  could  offer  her 
a  home  he  would  return  and  take  Anne  Ncale  to  it.     The 
plan  met  with  the  tardy  consent  of  Anne  and  the  prompt 
^       approbation  of  her  father,  and  after  a  year  spent  in  Balti- 
more, Richard  Cleveland  was  hnrd  at  work  over  his  text- 
Si  books  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
-  With   two  such  powerful   motives  to    animate    him, 

earnest  love  for  the  work  itself  and  passionate  devotion  to 
a  woman  whom  he  was  to  make  his  own  if  he  succeeded, 
r  Richard  Cleveland,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  wasted  no  time 

■!j  at  Princeton.     The  course  of  instruction  was  three  years, 

^  and  during  that  interval  the  story  of  his.  life  is  one  of 

monotonous^  persevering  application.     At  last  it  was  over 
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and  the  Princeton  Seminary  certified  that  he  was  properly 
prepared  to  preach  the  word  of  God. 

It  remained  for  him  to  find  a  church  that  would  accept 
his  ministrations  and  a  home  to  which  he  could  take  his 
bride.  The  reputation  of  his  fathers,  as  well  as  his  own 
abilities,  here  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  was  offered 
the  Congregational  church  at  Windham,  Connecticut,  not 
far  distant  from  his  old  home  at  Norwich.  The  call  did 
not  have  to  be  repeated.  Eichard  Cleveland  knew  what 
depended  on  that  trial  sermon  and  into  it  he  put  all  the 
vigor  and  earnestness  of  the  endeavors  of  four  years.  He 
was  accepted,  of  course,  and  established  himself  in  the 
parsonage  offered  by  the  church.  His  salary  was  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars;  but  so  long  as  he  preserved  his 
health  he  was  sure  of  earning  that.  The  question  of 
livelihood  had  been  answered.  He  could  return  again  to 
the  thoughts  of  happiness. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1829  he  hastened  back  to  Bal- 
timore, and  was  married  to  Anne  Neale.  The  wedding 
journey  was  straight  to  the  home  in  Windham,  which 
Bichard  had  prepared  for  his  wife.  Here  the  young 
preacher  and  his  bride  settled  down  to  the  life  of  unal- 
loyed happiness  which  each  had  dreamed  of  in  the 
days  at  Baltimore.  Into  the  current  of  their  existence 
there  seems  to  have  poured  no  troubled  streams,  and  no 
obstacle  checked  its  smooth  flow,  which  the  will  of  the 
young  preacher,  aided  by  the  generous  trust  and  support 
of  his  wife,  could  not  overcome  or  avoid.  There  are 
those  still  living  in  Windham  who  can  recall  the  earnest 
exhortations  of  Richard  Cleveland  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
little  Congregational  church  of  the  town,  and  the  gentle 
ministrations  of  his  wife.  In  time  two  children  came  to 
add  the  dignity  of  motherhood  to  the  fair  Anne,  and  the 
charms  of  infancy  to  the  studious  life  of  her  happy  hus- 
band.    The  first  was  a  daughter,  born  in  July,  1830.  and. 
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for  her  mother,  named  Anne,  the  second,  a  boy  named 
William  Neale,  in  honor  of  his  two  grandfathers. 

As  the  life  of  Anne  has  not  been  closely  interwoven 
with  the  life  of  her  younger  brother,  Grover,  it  may  be 
said  here  that  she  married  Eurotus  Hastings,  of  Clinton, 
New  York,  and  is  now  living  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
where  her  husband  is  in  charge  of  the  station  of  the 
American  Board  of  Congregational  Foreign  Missions,  and 
President  of  Jaffna  College. 

At  length,  as  he  had  apprehended  for  some  time,  the 
young  minister's  health  began  to  give  way  under  the  stress 
of  work  obligatory  and  sclf-imi)osed  upon  him.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  again  to  go  South  in  order  to  regain  in 
part  the  vitality  he  had  exhausted.  Stop  preaching, 
however,  he  could  not.  An  opportune  call  from  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  promised 
the  chance  to  restore  health  without  interruption  of  labor. 
The  church  in  Windham,  therefore,  was  reluctantly  given 
up,  and  Richard  Cleveland,  his  wife  and  their  two  children 
set  their  faces  toward  the  Old  Dominion.  In  this  field  he 
remained  a  little  over  a  year,  during  which  time  another 
daughter,  Mary,  was  born.  The  records  of  the  church  at 
Portsmouth  are  not  accessible;  but  from  all  that  their 
children  recall  of  their  parents'  remembrance  of  the  place, 
the  year  passed  quietly  and  without  incident  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  days  of  a  clergyman  in  a  large  and 
scattered  town  are  usually  spent.  Each  day  brought  to  the 
father  its  round  of  visits  among  his  parishioners,  and  each 
week  brought  its  hours  of  study  and  preparation,  and  its 
two  sermons  for  Sunday.  The  cares  of  three  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  not  five  years  of  age,  as  may  be 
supposed,  engrossed  the  time  of  the  mother,  and  her  scant 
leisure  was  filled  with  meeting  the  obligations  which  her 
social  position  put  upon  her. 

In  a  little  over  a  year,  Richard  Cleveland's  health  was 
restored,  and  he  began  to  think  of  returning  North  again 
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for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  children.  With  this  end 
in  view,  he  corresponded  with  friends  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts^  and  finally  with  some  of  his  old  instructors 
in  the  Princeton  Seminary.  The  suggestion  of  the  vacancy 
at  Caldwell  in  due  time  reached  him.  It  did  not  promise 
much  for  a  young  man  of  thirty-one,  with  a  wife  and 
three  children  to  care  for,  and  perhaps  in  a  material  sense 
he  was  better  off  where  he  was.  His  children,  however, 
must  be  taught,  and  to  get  proper  instruction  for  them  he 
knew  he  must  come  North  again. 

Leaving  his  family,  then  temporarily  in  Portsmouth, 
he  went  alone  to  Caldwell  to  see  what  it  promised,  and  so 
that  Caldwell  might  see  him.  The  results  of  mutual 
inspection  were  mutually  satisfactory,  and  thus  it  was  that 
before  Christmas  of  1834,  Richard  Cleveland  and  his  young 
family  were  landed  by  the  stage-coach  in  front  of  "The 
Manse,''  and  Bichard  Cleveland  on  the  following  Sun- 
day preached  a  brand-new  sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
little  church  in  Caldwell.  Thus,  too,  it  happened  that  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1837,  a  boy  was  bom  to  Bichard  and 
Anne  Cleveland,  who  in  course  of  time  was  named  Stephen 
Orovcr,  in  honor  of  the  worthy  minister  whom  his  father 
had  succeeded. 
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THE  little  household  in  which  Grover  Cleyeland  ap- 
peared on  that  March  day  was  a  quiet  and  unpreten- 
tious one,  and  not  the  place  where  one  would  look  for 
presidents  in  any  country,  except  one  where  the  limits  of 
a  man's  own  powers  and  character  are  the  only  bounds  he 
need  set  to  any  honorable  ambition.  *'  The  Manse ''  was  a 
two-story  and  a  half  wooden  building,  painted  white,  with 
white  wooden  shutters,  surrounded  by  a  considerable 
stretch  of  ground  with  a  small  grove  in  the  rear  not  far 
distant.  Commonplace  is  the  word  in  which  one  would 
describe  it,  were  he  to  come  upon  it  as  it  stands  to-day, 
altered  from  what  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago  only  by  the 
addition  of  a  wing.  To  Eichard  Cleveland  and  his  wife  it 
was  everything  that  was  desirable,  and  to  the  villagers  it 
was  a  source  of  no  small  pride  and  gratification.  They 
liked  their  pastors,  they  said,  to  live  well,  and  few  towns 
of  its  size  could  show  so  comfoi'table  a  parsonage  as  Cald- 
well could. 

When  the  interesting  event  occurred,  which  is  the  ex- 
cuse for  these  pages,  the  townspeople,  of  course,  proffered 
their  congratulations  to  the  pale,  intellectual  man,  whom 
they  had  learned  from  the  first  to  regard  with  uncommon 
affection,  but  the  event  was  not  so  novel  as  long  to  disturb 
the  daily  life  of  the  Cleveland  family.  On  the  next  Sun- 
day the  reverend  Richard  was  in  the  pulpit  as  usual — ^with 
an  old  sermon,  indeed,  but  one  instinct  with  catholicity  of 
love  and  generous  breadth  of  sentiment.  Anne  welcomed 
one  more  to  the  cares  and  joys  of  her  existence,  and  the 
household  kept  on  its  way. 

28 
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The  first  year  passed  without  incident,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  second  year  another  new-comer,  this  time  a  girl 
—  had  supplanted  Grover  in  the  right  to  the  first  consider- 
ation of  all.  Even  the  fond  mother  had  discovered  in 
these  two  years  no  evidences  in  him  of  precocity  beyond 
those  which  every  mother  discovers  in  every  child ;  but  to 
which  the  impartial  historian  must  blind  himself. 

Of  their  own  accord  and  for  no  particular  reason  the 
family  followed  the  mother's  example  and  dropped  his 
first  name.  By  common  consent  he  became  "  Grover'*  to 
all.  As  he  grew  older  he  knew  no  other  name,  and  even 
the  form  of  the  "  Stephen "  was  never  used.  When  in 
youth  he  entered  a  law  ofSce  and  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  sign  his  name  he  discarded  the  initial  S.,  and 
became  plain  Grover  Cleveland. 

For  nearly  seven  years  the  life  at  Caldwell  had  contin- 
ued. The  three  eldest  children  had  attended  the  village 
school,  and  with  the  instruction  given  them  by  their 
father  in  leisure  evening  hours,  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  rudimentary  education.  Although  not  a  severe  task- 
master, it  was  understood  in  the  family  that  the  father 
required  that  the  lessons  he  set  should  be  both  learned  and 
comprehended. 

A  life  like  that  led  at  this  time  in  that  domestic  circle 
does  not  furnish  incident  for  illustration.  No  salient 
points  of  irregularity  jut  above  the  surface  to  strike  the 
eye  of  the  one  who  views  it  years  afterward.  It  was  the 
plain  life  of  plain  American  people, — the  life  which 
thousands  of  households  are  living  to-day — ^the  life  which 
in  its  apparently  monotonous  smoothness  makes  possible 
the  development  of  good  citizenship  and  makes  stable  and 
strong  the  cause  of  self-government  among  us.  Take  up 
the  list  of  the  men  who  have  contributed  most  to  the 
country  in  the  thousand  channels  through  which  patriotism 
flows  and  nine  tenths  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  passed 
their  childhood  and  youth  in  surroundings  not  differing 
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greatly  from  those  that  have  been  roughly  portrayed  in  the 
preceding  pages.  The  plain  country  boy,  brought  up  to 
know  what  work  means,  to  realize  that  reward  in  the  long 
run  is  proportionate  to  exertion,  and  that  honest  and  intel- 
ligent endeavor  is  appreciated  by  honest  and  intelligent 
men — he  is  the  one  who  ultimately  succeeds  among  us 
whether  he  try  his  hand  at  business,  at  professional  work^ 
or  at  politics. 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  years,  when  Grover  was  three 
years  old,  Ricliard  Cleveland  received  a  call  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Fayetteville,  New  York,  a  country 
village  equidistant  from  Syracuse  and  the  village  of  Pom- 
pey  where  Horatio  Seymour  was  born.  The  call  was 
accepted,  and  the  Cleveland  family  bade  good-bye  to  the 
hospitable  village  which  had  been  a  home  to  them  for  so 
many  happy  years. 

It  took  more  time  then  to  go  from  New  Jersey  to  Cen- 
tral New  York  than  it  does  now  to  cross  the  ocean,  and 
the  minister's  family  made  most  extensive  preparations  for 
the  journey.  Arrived  at  New  York  with  such  of  their 
household  furniture  as  they  cared  to  take  with  them  to 
their  new  home,  they  embarked  on  a  sailing  vessel  to  go 
up  the  river  to  Albany.  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  the  heights 
above,  which  knew  not  Greystone  and  the  series  of  villas 
that  now  crown  them,  the  Tappan  Zee,  the  Highlands, 
West  Point,  Storm  King  Mountain,  and  the  scores  of  other 
points  of  interest,  were  passed  as  the  trading  schooner 
moved  slowly  up  the  river  until  finally  Albany,  innocent  of 
the  mighty  pile  of  granite  that  now  strikes  the  traveler's 
eye,  came  into  sight,  and  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  was 
ended.  For  one  night  the  tired  family  slept  at  the  capital 
and  then  renewed  their  travels  by  packet  up  the  Erie 
canal. 

Four  days  more,  and  near  midnight  on  Saturday  night 
Manlius  Center  was  reached.  This  was  the  place  where 
they  were  to  stop.    The  church  people  of  Fayetteville  had 
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considerately  sent  forward  a  farmer's  wagon,  and  into  this 
Richard  handed  his  wife  with  their  youngest  child,  the 
two  daughters,  and  Grover,  while  the  older  boys  helped 
the  father  carry  from  the  boat  the  trunks  and  furniture. 
The  horses  were  whipped  up,  and  a  ride  over  a  mile  of 
smooth  country  road  brought  the  family  to  Fayetteville, 
and  made  Grover  Cleveland  a  citizen  in  embryo  of  New 
York  State,  and  by  virtue  of  that  fact  a  possible  candidate 
some  day  for  Governor. 

The  surroundings,  amid  which  Grover  Cleveland  grew 
up  into  robust  boyhood,  were  not  unlike  those  which  are 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  small  towns  of  New  York  State. 
Fayetteville  was  in  part  an  agricultural  and  in  part  a 
manufacturing  village.  The  congregation  to  which  his 
father  preached  was  made  up  chiefly  of  the  substantial 
farmers  of  the  vicinity,  and  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
town.  The  sons  of  these  men,  rough  and  ready  boys, 
quick-witted  some  of  them,  but  sturdy  as  the  oxen  at  the 
plow  all,  ready  to  give  and  take  hard  blows,  blunt  of 
speech  and  not  tractable  to  the  discipline  of  books,  but 
steady  workers  at  whatever  they  resolutely  set  their  hands 
to — these  were  the  companions  of  the  lad  after  he  put 
aside  the  garments  of  infancy,  and  donned  the  homespun 
trousers  and  cowhide  boots  of  country  boyhood.  By  the 
time  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  their  acknowledged 
leader.  Not  that  he  put  himself  out  to  secure  approba- 
tion, or  proved  his  power  by  thrashing  in  turn  all  the 
other  boys  in  the  town.  But  they  soon  learned  that  to 
get  the  start  of  the  minister's  son  it  was  necessary  to  rise 
very  early  in  the  morning.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
saying  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  he  proceeded  to  do  it 
by  the  simplest  and  most  direct  method  possible. 

Fayetteville  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Erie  canal,  but 
connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  feeder.  Through  this  feeder 
it  was  necessary  for  manufacturers  to  ship  the  rock-lime, 
which  was  the  most  important  product  of  village  industry. 
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It  Win  necessary  to  hail  empty  boats  as  they  passed  up  the 
canal  and  turn  them  into  the  feeder  a  mile  below  the  vil- 
hi^e,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  landing  places  of  the 
kihis.  The  shippers  used  to  give  lialf  a  shilling  to  the 
boy  who  would  bring  them  a  boat  when  one  was  reqaired, 
and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  vilhige  boys  to  go  down  to 
the  canal  about  noon  in  the  lull  of  work  and  signal  passing 
boats.  In  this  manner  they  managed  to  pick  up  the  little 
8])onding  money  they  needed  for  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
the  county  fair. 

Now,  ready  money  was  never  abundant  in  the  minia- 
tor's  family,  although  they  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of 
rural  life.  When  Richard  Cleveland  came  to  Fayettoville, 
8000  a  year  was  the  best  his  congregation  could  afford  to 
do  for  him,  and  with  so  large  a  family  to  provide  for,  this 
sum  did  not  go  far.  After  the  few  books  he  needed  from 
time  to  time  were  purchased,  Richard  Cleveland  had  no 
nirmey  left  for  his  children  to  waste  in  frivolity.  Grover 
knew  exactly  the  value  of  a  shilling,  and  knew  just  what 
ho  couhl  do  with  it.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
fetch  some  of  those  boats  up  the  feeder. 

A  question  or  two  at  the  kilns  showed  him  that  two 
boats  were  wanted  on  the  following  day.  Keeping  his  own 
counsel  he  was  up  with  the  sun  the  next  morning,  and 
before  seven  in  the  morning  had  hailed  and  turned  the 
two  "light  "  boats  up  the  feeder.  As  the  lumbering  craft 
were  slowly  "  poling  up ''  the  shallow  water,  tlie  half  dozen 
boys  who  had  monopolized  the  business  met  them. 

"Who  brought  those  boats  up?*^  was  the  immediate 
question  from  all.  Closer  inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that 
"Cleve''  had  hailed  them  before  eight  in  the  morning. 
The  process  was  repeated  on  one  or  two  subsequent  occa- 
sions by  the  enterprising  young  anti-monopolist,  until 
finally  the  ring  held  a  council  and  determined  that  the 
thing  must  be  stopped.  It  was  ascertained  when  boats 
were  next  wanted,  and  at  four  o^clock  in  the  morning  two 
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of  the  most  active  of  the  schemers  plodded  their  way  over 
to  Eirkville,  five  miles  distant  and  boarded  the  first  two 
boats. 

"  Cleve  '*  had  gotten  up  before  five,  as  usual,  and  gone 
down  to  his  lookout  station  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
boats.  He  munched  the  bread  and  cheese  he  had  taken 
with  him,  and  waited  for  an  hour.  No  boat.  Another 
hour  and  still  no  boat.  Finally  one  came  into  sight,  and 
at  the  bow,  watching  for  .him  with  considerable  glee,  one 
of  those  whom  he  had  before  outwitted.  Evidently  this 
won't  do,  thought  the  boy,  as  he  returned  home,  humbler 
by  the  extent  of  his  defeat  and  poorer  by  the  loss  of 
the  anticipated  half  shilling.  The  conviction  that  it 
"  wouldn't  do  "  increased  as  he  was  twitted  at  his  discom- 
fiture throughout  the  day.  He  put  his  humiliation,  how- 
ever, into  his  empty  pocket.  The  next  time  a  boat  was 
wanted,  he  was  up  before  four  o'clock,  and  at  five  o'clock 
seven  miles  distant  over  into  the  next  county  at  Ghitte- 
nango.  This  time  he  got  the  boat  and  the  half-shilling, 
and  the  monopoly  confessed  itself  beaten.  When  he 
wanted  a  shilling  afterward  from  that  source  it  was  not 
difiScult  to  get  it. 

One  who  knew  him  and  vividly  recalls  him,  describes  him 
at  that  time — ^when  eleven  years  of  age — ^as  a  compact,  well- 
built  boy,  rather  larger  than  his  years  would  indicate,  mus- 
cular and  full  of  motion  and  activity,  with  clear  blue  eyes 
from  which  the  laughter  was  seldom  long  absent,  with 
dark-brown  hair,  face  and  hands  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  generous  and  obliging  to  his  'cojnr^es,  but  withal 
somewhat  exacting  in  his  standards  oiT  conduct  and  scru- 
pulously conscientious  himself,  liked  by  all  because  he  de- 
served to  be  liked  and  not  because  he  tried  to  be,  quick  at 
his  studies  although  not  disposed  to  spend  much  time  with 
his  books  when  anything  was  going  on  out  of  doors,  and 
above  all  a  veritable  young  Bayard  in  his  chivalric  devo- 
tion to  his  mother.  He  seems  to  have  been  throughout 
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"  his  mother's  boy/'  The  characteristics  of  her  wanner 
and  more  genial  Southern  nature  were  reproduced  in  him, 
rather  than  the  severer  intellectual  qualities  of  his  New 
England  father.  The  bond  between  them  was  very  close 
and  one  of  mutual  confidence.  Whenever  in  the  difficul- 
ties into  which  boyish  pranks  put  a  full-blooded  lad,  it 
was  his  mother  he  sought,  and  it  was  she  who  received  the 
confession  of  wrong-doing,  and  was  the  one  to  suggest  how 
it  might  best  be  mended. 

Richard  Cleveland  had  strict  New  England  ideas  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  education,  and  was  determined 
that  all  his  sons  should  liave  the  benefit  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. William,  the  eldest  son,  was  at  this  time  preparing 
for  Hamijton  College,  where  he  subsequently  graduated, 
and  became  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  the  late  Augustus  Schell  was  for  so  many 
years  a  munificent  patron.  Still  later  he  entered  tlie 
Presbyterian  ministry,  and  he  is  now  preaching  at  Forest- 
port,  New  York.  The  road  to  education  for  the  minis- 
ter's children  lay  first  through  the  village  school,  and 
Grover  was  made  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  family 
that  required  the  attendance  there  of  the  children  as  soon 
as  they  had  reached  the  proper  age. 

The  school-house  was  one  of  those  frame  buildings  of  a 
dark  red  which  are  scattered  all  over  the  State  of  New 
York  to-day,  and  are  more  truly  representative  of  the 
State's  dignity,  wealth,  and  strength  even  than  the  great 
edifice  of  granite  and  masonry  that  covers  the  crest  of 
Capitol  Hill  in  Albany.  So,  when  he  was  eight  years  old, 
Grover  began  to  attend  the  district  school  of  Fayetteville. 
Hero  he  scratched  his  head  over  obstinate  "sums"  that 
would  not  come  out  right,  confounded  the  perverse  in- 
genuity of  the  man  who  put  "syzygy"  and  "eleemosy- 
nary" into  the  spelling-book,  and  in  uncouth  hand — 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  rapid,  concise  chirography 
which  training  as  a  copying  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  sab- 
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seqnentlj  gave  him — he  traced  on  his  slate  the  sage 
maxims  through  which  the  pedagogue  sought  to  inculcate 
morality  and  teach  handwriting  at  the  same  time. 

He  did  all  these  things,  which  ten  thousand  other  coun- 
try school-boys  had  done  before  him  and  ten  thousand 
country  school-boys  are  doing  still,  and  will  continue  to 
do.  He  probably  did  then  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
most  of  the  other  boys,  although  an  old  Payetterille  boy 
of  those  days  now  tells  the  writer  that  "  Grover  was  quick, 
and  when  he  set  to  work  to  learn  his  lessons  could  get 
through  with  them  faster  than  the  rest  of  us."  The 
statement,  however,  may  be  attributed  to  a  generous  par- 
tiality which  often  strives  to  trace  greatness  retrospect- 
ively into  infancy. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  in  the  Fayette ville  dis- 
trict school  the  boy  was  the  superior  of  his  fellows.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  found  the  wooden 
benches  as  hard  and  the  confinement  of  study  as  irksome 
as  do  most  boys,  when  open  windows  disclose  the  green 
fields  and  woods,  or  an  expanse  of  snow  and  an  icy  hill, 
tempting  the  world  over  to  boys  of  active,  buoyant  tem- 
perament. It  is  more  than  likely  that  on  some  cloudy 
days  also,  when  the  fish  were  biting  well  and  a  chum  knew 
of  a  pool  where  there  were  "  lots  of  'em,''  ''  Cleve  "  con- 
trived to  absent  himself  from  the  temple  of  learning  and, 
fish-pole  in  hand,  with  a  companion  waded  the  creeks  of 
Onondaga  and  Madison  counties  for  trout.  Fishing,  at 
any  rate,  has  always  been  a  favorite  diversion  with  him, 
and  they  say  that  those  only  genuinely  appreciate  and  love 
the  sport  who  in  boyhood  have  gone  up  stream,  with 
trousers  rolled  up  to  the  knee,  and  with  a  pole  cut  in  the 
woods.  It  was  surmised,  too,  that  he  was  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  causes  which  occasionally  at  an  early  hour 
even  for  that  town  of  early  risers  used  to  set  the  bell  of  the 
academy  ringing  in  a  mysterious  way. 

Whether  these  reports  are  true  or  not,  as  a  matter  of 
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history,  it  must  be  recorded  that  he  remained  in  the 
district  school  for  two  years  and  had  then  acquired  the 
full  rudimentary  education,  which  the  State  generously 
provides  for  lier  future  citizens.  The  next  step  was  the 
academy. 

By  this  time  Grover  was  nearly  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
expressed  the  desire  to  continue  up  the  hill  of  learning, 
!  the  base  of  which  he  had  skirted  in  a  nimble  manner  at 

the  district  school.  So  for  a  time  he  was  put  into  the 
academy — a  substantial  stone  edifice  —  and  began  to 
wrestle  with  the  more  abstruse  problems  of  elementary 
algebra  and  Latin  conjugations.  While  Grovor  was 
making  good  progress  here,  Richard  Cleveland  received  a 
call  to  the  post  of  agent  of  the  American  Home  Mission  at 
Clinton,  New  York,  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College.  The 
duties  of  the  place  were  not  so  arduous  and  confining  as 
were  those  of  a  Fayetteville  pastorate,  the  salary  attached 
was  larger,  amounting  to  ^1,000,  and  considerations  of 
health  presented  themselves,  which  led  to  the  acceptance 
!i  of  the  call.     In  1851,   therefore,  the  family  moved  to 

Clinton. 

Before  the  change  has  been  made  we  must  take  a  hasty 
glimpse  into  the  family  circle  in  which  Grovor  Cleveland 
grew  to  young  manhood,  as  it  was  not  preserved  in  its 
entirety  long  after  the  removal  to  Clinton  took  place.  It 
is  a  Saturday  evening  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1850. 
As  was  the  family  custom,  all  had  gathered  in  the  large 
sitting-room  of  the  parsonage  to  hear  the  chapter  from 
the  Bible  which  Richard  Cleveland  read  on  that  dav  to 
his  children.  The  lamp  had  been  lighted,  and  by  it 
sat  the  minister  himself  witli  open  book.  The  same 
pale,  intellectual  countenance,  illuminated  by  fair,  blue 
j  eyes,  which  we  saw  in  the  young  Yale  graduate  is  yet 

;  his,  although  the  forehead  is  sliglitly  furrowed,  and  the 

i  eyes  are  gentler  in  expre^pion  than  wlien  they  reflected 

-^  the  intensity  of  feeling  tliat  inspired  the  first  sermon  at 


I- 
ii 
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Windham.  He  is  of  medium  height^  somewhat  fuller  of 
figure  than  in  the  earlier  days;  but  as  erect  as  then,  for  he 
has  kept  up  walking  as  a  necessary  exercise  throughout  the 
years.  As  he  reads,  the  tone  of  his  voice  is  mild  but 
firm.  He  is  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  with  the  promise  of 
many  more  years  of  life,  if  devotion  to  his  profession 
shall  not  outrun  his  physical  strength.  Near  him  and 
closely  resembling  him,  physically  and  in  mental  tempera- 
ment is  William,  the  eldest  son,  nineteen  years  old,  who 
has  already  passed  one  year  at  Hamilton  College,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  a  life  like  that  which  his  father  has  led. 
Anne's  twenty-one  years,  too,  had  brought  out  in  her  dis- 
tinctly the  characteristics  of  her  father.  In  the  two  elder 
children,  in  fact,  were  reproduced  most  closely  the  qualities 
of  the  line  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  ancestors,  who 
had  made  the  name  of  Cleveland  renowned  in  older  New 
England  theology.  In  her  rocking-chair  sits  the  mother. 
Women,  as  we  all  know,  change  more  markedly  with  the 
flight  of  years  than  do  men,  but  in  the  tall,  slender  figure, 
it  is  still  easy  to  recognize  the  favorite  of  Baltimore  soci- 
ety, who  had  won  young  Bichard  Cleveland's  heart  when 
he  first  saw  her,  thirty  years  ago,  and  had  kept  him  by  her 
side  when  Europe  and  the  love  of  study  and  travel  were 
beckoning  him  across  the  water.  No  cloud  has  passed 
between  them  during  those  thirty  years,  and  no  disap- 
pointment greater  than  they  could  bear  has  befallen  them. 
Her  greatest  pleasure  is  in  her  children,  and  no  one  can 
tell  with  what  vaguely  bright  anticipations  for  the  future 
she  turns  her  eyes  toward  the  one  out  of  them  all  she 
loves  the  best,  the  stalwart,  frank,  industrious,  cheerful 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  who  is  fast  becoming  a  reliance  and 
source  of  strength  to  the  family.  Mary,  a  quiet  maiden 
of  eighteen,  Cecil,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  was  one  of  the 
quickest  to  shoulder  a  musket  in  1861,  Frederick,  who  was 
in  the  trenches  in  Virginia  when  only  nineteen,  Margaret, 
a  girl  of  twelve^  Susan,  a  seven-year-old  in  Qhort  dresseioL^ 
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were  there.  With  little  Bose,  who  has  already  been  put  to 
steep  in  the  cradle,  the  circle  would  have  heen  complete. 

Such  were  the  home  surroundings  in  which  Grover 
Cleveland  passed  the  impressionable  years  of  early  boy- 
hood. Purity,  happiness,  comfort  which  was  maintained 
by  an  earnest  struggle,  intelligence,  and  love  watched  over 
him  and  moulded  hia  churucter  and  conceptions  of  life 
throughout  this  period.  The  man  who  has  been  pano- 
plied by  such  influeuces  in  boyhood  is  well  equipped  for 
the  first  skirmishes  of  life,  and  those  Grovor  Cleveland 
was  soon  to  enter. 

The  boy's  knowledge  of  the  world  was  then  limited  to 
Fayetteville  and  the  aurronnding  towns,  with  occasional 
visits  to  Syracuse  and  one  to  Utica.  The  time  was  favor- 
able, and  he  determined  that  he  would  look  about  a  little. 
William  Cleveland,  his  grand fiitber,  hod  moved  from  Nor- 
wich to  Black  Rock,  near  Buffalo,  some  years  before,  and 
had  died  there  in  1837.  An  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  was 
living  in  Black  Rock,  and  to  Black  Rock,  therefore,  Grover 
concluded  that  he  would  go. 

Notifying  his  family  of  his  intention,  and  laying  by  a 
few  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  tho  voyage,  he  embarked  on 
the  packet  at  the  nearest  stopping  place,  and  began  alone 
his  travels  up  the  Erie  canal.  Much  that  he  saw  was,  of 
course,  novel,  and  in  accommodating  himself  to  even  the 
primitive  customs  of  travelers  of  those  days  he  made  many 
amusing  slips.  His  buoyant  spirits,  shrewd  comments  on 
what  he  did  know  and  intelligent  ([ucstions  concerning 
things  he  saw  which  he  did  not  know,  and  frankly  con- 
fessed his  ignorance  of,  soon  won  him  the  friendship  of  the 
passengers,  and  when  Rochester  was  reached  and  it  was 
found  that  the  Buffiilo  packet  for  the  day  had  already 
gone,  one  of  them  took  him  to  his  own  house  for  the  night. 
This  bnrst  of  consideration  from  a  stranger,  entirely  unac- 
countable to  the  modest  buj-.  dazed  him,  but  he  accepted 
it  and  was  up  bright  and  early  nest  morning  and  down 
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stairs  to  thank  his  host.  While  dressing  he  had  put 
together  a  few  words  in  which  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  kindness,  and  was  aboat  to  deliver  his  little  speech, 
when  his  host  interrupted : 

"Never  mind  the  speech!  Hurry  away,  my  boy^  or 
you  will  lose  to-day's  packet,  too!*'  It  was  a  trifling  inci- 
dent ;  but  it  served  to  convince  him  that  in  assuming  that 
the  generosity  which  filled  his  own  home,  flowed,  too, 
throughout  the  world,  he  had  made  no  mistake,  and  that 
while  his  bright  trust  in  the  world  might  at  times  be  rudely 
shocked,  it  still  rested  on  a  substantial  basis  in  the  inher- 
ent goodness  of  men.  The  name  of  that  benefactor  for  a 
night,  he  never  learned. 

The  visit  at  Black  Rock  with  his  uncle  Lewis  Allen  was 
prolonged  for  five  or  six  weeks  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
boy  and  to  the  gratification  of  his  uncle,  who  soon  found 
out  his  nephew's  practical  good  sense  and  sterling  quali- 
ties. Lewis  Allen  was  a  stock  breeder,  owning  in  addition 
to  his  place  at  Black  Bock  a  farm  of  1,000  acres  at  Grand 
Island,  and  during  his  vacation  young  Grover,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  uncle  and  the  farm  hands,  was  initiated  into 
the  fine  points  of  prize  cattle,  the  distinctions  between 
Durhams  and  Aldemeys,  and  the  like.  Lewis  Allen  was 
an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  his  stock,  and  found  no 
deeper  enjoyment  than  in  expatiating  on  the  excellences 
of  some  particular  favorite  in  the  yard  to  so  attentive  and 
appreciative  a  listener  as  his  young  nephew.  As  is  usually 
the  case  where  a  good  talker  and  a  good  listener  meet,  each 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  other  when  the  time  came 
for  Grover  to  return,  and  he  started  back  for  the  canal. 

In  his  demonstrations  of  affection,  Grover's  uncle  had 
forgotten  to  supply  him  with  money  for  the  return  pas- 
sage, however,  and  on  taking  out  his  leather  wallet,  the 
young  voyager  found  that  he  had  but  one  dollar  left  where- 
with to  reach  Clinton.  Fortune  threw  in  his  way,  however, 
the  good-natured  captain  of  a  boat  bound  down  the  canal. 
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and  for  the  dollar  and  such  work  as  he  conld  do  on  the 
trip^  Grover  was  accepted  as  a  passenger,  and  in  due  time 
found  himself  back  at  Hull's  Landing,  in  his  own  mind 
quite  satisfied  that  he  had  seen  a  very  large  part  of  the 
world.  The  visit  to  Lewis  Allen  at  Buffalo  is  of  interest, 
chiefly  because  the  friendship  struck  up  between  uncle  and 
nephew  was  the  means  of  bringing  Grover  Cleveland  a 
few  years  later  back  to  Buffalo,  which  he  then  made  his 
permanent  home. 

Beturned  from  his  wanderings,  he  gave  up  his  studies 
for  a  period  and  set  to  work  to  earn  his  own  living.  His 
father  held  the  very  sensible  idea  that  a  boy  could  not  be 
taught  to  be  dependent  on  himself  alone  too  soon,  and 
before  the  family  moved  to  Clinton,  the  village  store 
offered  a  good  chance  for  Grover  to  make  the  valuable 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  real  work. 

The  country  store  of  a  New  York  village  is  in  epitome 
the  whole  business,  commercial,  political  and  social  life  of 
a  city.  It  is  the  place  where  trades  are  consummated, 
investments  weighed,  the  pastor's  sermon  criticised,  the 
next  marriage  or  the  latest  death  considered  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  the  condition  of  the  nation  discussed  in 
sober  debate  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  vicinity. 
Grover  Cleveland  entered  the  store  with  the  promise  that 
he  should  receive  the  munificent  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for 
the  first  year's  work,  and  that  if  he  proved  capable  and 
satisfactory  the  amount  should  be  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  the  second  year.  On  these  terms  he  left  the 
academy  and  began  to  "  tend  store." 

His  duties  were  as  multifarious  as  the  institution  was 
complex.  All  the  material  wants  of  the  vicinity  were  to 
be  ministered  to,  and  between  measuring  molasses  and 
camphene,  putting  up  crackers,  scissoring  cambric,  sorting 
groceries,  driving  bargains  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
keeping  things  in  order,  Grover  Cleveland  probably  had 
little  time  to  listen  to  the  assembled  political  wisdom  of 
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the  town,  gathered  around  the  stove  in  the  comer  to  dis- 
cuss Silas  Wright's  administration,  and  to  predict  Horatio 
Seymour's  future.  All  the  village  came  to  know  the  boy, 
of  course,  and  to  like  him  for  his  honesty  and  his  obliging 
disposition. 

Governor  Cleveland  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  those 
early  days  of  hard  work  in  the  country  store,  bub  one  day, 
he  says,  was  very  much  like  another  in  the  store,  and  there 
was  no  incident  in  the  routine  life  of  the  time  that  has 
impressed  itself  on  his  memory.  One  who  has  taken  the 
pains  to  look  into  the  story  of  those  days  with  some  care 
("Nym  Crinkle,''  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World), 
sums  it  up  in  these  words : 

The  exact  significance  at  this  tune  of  the  Fayetteville  record  may 
be  judged  when  the  writer,  after  taking  some  trouble  to  unearth  it, 
finds  it  to  be  a  record  of  simple,  unswerving  integrity  and  untiring 
loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  boy's  employers.  The  most  painstaking 
SMirch  among  two  generations  fails  to  discover  any  flashes  of  genius 
in  that  country  store  or  any  memorials  of  eccentric  talent  in  that 
country  village.  But  there  is  unimpeachable  testimony  that  whatever 
the  boy's  hand  was  given  to  do  he  did  with  aU  his  heart,  and  that  he 
left  b^ind  him  the  reputation  for  bravery,  fidelity  and  candor  that 
has  outlived  all  these  years.  It's  cmious  how  some  simple  traits  defy 
time.    In  truth  they  seem  to  thrive  and  grow  with  it 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Grover  was  engaged  for  a 
second  year  according  to  the  terms  promised  ;  but  before 
the  year  was  concluded  he  was  called  to  Clinton  by  his 
father  and  entered  the  academy  there  with  a  view  to  com- 
pleting preparation  for  college. 

He  set  to  work  to  make  the  most  of  the  chance  while  it 
lasted.  The  Clinton  Academy  was  a  fair  type  of  its  class, 
and  in  it  Grover  made  good  progress  in  all  his  preparatory 
studies.  Besides  the  regular  school  training  he  enjoyed  at 
the  time  the  advantages  of  private  instruction  from  a  Rev. 
Dr.  Hyde,  a  retired  clergyman  of  his  father's  former 
parish.     With  him  he  read  the  amount  of  Latin  which  the 
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college  then  exacted,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  was 
almost  completely  equipped  for  college,  from  which  his 
brother  had  just  graduated.  His  eldest  sister  had  already 
been  married,  and  his  father's  health  had  been  partially 
restored.  More  than  that,  the  father  had  received  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Holland  Patent — a  town 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Utica — which  i)romised  a  still 
further  addition  to  his  worldly  means.  Everything  looked 
bright  for  the  academician,  and  he  had  already  concluded 
that  he  would  study  to  be  a  lawyer  after  graduation  at 
college. 

The  family  moved  to  Holland  Patent  in  September, 
1853,  and  Richard  Cleveland  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
new  charge  with  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  improved 
health  and  strength  and  the  encouragement  of  a  long  and 
useful  future.  His  second  daughter  was  to  be  married  the 
month  following,  and  if  everything  prospered  his  son  would 
enter  college  during  the  coming  year,  and  perhaps  in  time 
attain  distinction  through  his  chosen  profession  of  the 
law,  as  his  ancestors  had  in  theirs.  During  his  first  month 
in  Holland  Patent,  witli  but  brief  warning,  Richard  Cleve- 
land was  stricken  down.  Grover  had  started  early  in  the 
morning  to  drive  his  sister  Mary  to  town  to  complete  pur- 
chases for  the  wedding  trovsseau.  He  was  overtaken  in 
the  streets  of  Utica  by  a  messenger  dispatched  to  tell  him 
of  his  father's  death.  This  was  on  October  1,  1853,  when 
Grover  was  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  death  of  the  father  broke 
up  the  home  circle  completely.  It  was  the  first  event  of 
that  sad  character  in  the  family,  and  it  fell  for  that  reason 
with  more  crushing  force  upon  all.  An  examination  of 
the  father's  estate  revealed  the  fact  that  during  the  last  few 
years,  nearly  all  that  he  could  save  from  his  small  income, 
above  the  necessary  expenses  of  living,  together  with  a 
modest  inheritance  from  the  skillful  watchmaker  of  Nor- 
wich;  had  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  his  children. 
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and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  family  beyond  a  bare 
sufficiency  to  sustain  temporarily  the  mother  and  her 
young  children.  Those  who  could  work  must  work  for 
themselves.  The  good  people  of  Fayetteville^  Clinton  and 
Holland  Patent  provided  for  the  widow  of  their  beloved 
pastor  and  friend  a  home  in  Holland  Patent,  and  there 
she  took  up  her  abode  with  her  young  children.  There 
she  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her,  and  sustained  and  cared  for  nearly  all  of  that 
time  by  her  courageous,  honest  and  loving  sons. 

Had  a  gracious  Providence  withheld  the  final  call  for 
her  but  four  short  months  she  would  have  beheld  the  son 
she  loved  most  recognized  by  the  people  of  a  great  State 
and  by  a  movement  without  parallel  in  their  political  annals 
raised  to  the  first  position  among  them.  Anne  Neale,  who 
married  Richard  Cleveland  at  Baltimore  in  1829,  died  at 
Holland  Patent,  New  York,  on  July  19,  1882. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  LIFE  BEGUN. 

GEOVEB  CLEVELAND  began  his  battle  with  the 
world  in  his  sixteenth  year  without  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket.  But  he  was  not  poor.  His  capital  was  not  easily 
conyertible  into  cash;  but  if  he  could  get  the  chance  to 
invest  it,  it  was  of  the  kind  to  bring  sure  and  large  returns. 
He  had  first  of  all  conscience  and  character.  The  blood 
was  in  his  veins  of  four  generations  of  earnest  Christian 
men,  each  one  of  whom  had  begun,  as  he  was  about  to 
begin,  with  little  except  a  strong  will,  a  clear  head  and  a 
sound  heart  to  win  for  himself  prosperity  and  respect. 
All  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  fathers  had  been 
moulded  by  the  graceful  goodness  of  a  loving  and  lovable 
mother  into  breadth  and  catholicity  of  head  and  heart, 
which  clung  to  the  right  because  it  was  right,  and  not 
simply  because  it  might  be  the  creed  of  this  church  or  of 
that. 

With  conscience  and  character,  he  had,  too,  courage 
and  pluck.  He  knew  that  he  could  do  work  and  do  good 
work.  He  knew  that  the  care  and  support  of  a  beloved 
mother  must  soon  devolve  in  a  large  measure  on  him.  The 
thought  in  itself  was  an  inspiration.  He  had  further,  a 
good  education,  intellectual  powers  already  well-developed, 
and  an  honorable  ambition  to  succeed  as  had  his  ancestors. 
Finally,  he  had  the  best  of  physical  health  and  the 
physique  to  stand  any  amount  of  labor  without  breaking 
down  under  it.  "Well  provided  then  in  heart  and  head  and 
brawn,  if  not  in  pocket,  he  hastened  to  go  forth.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  something,  and  that  at  once. 

William,  his  eldest  brother,  was  at  the  time,  as  has  been 
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said,  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York.  There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  force  of  the 
establishment  and  without  the  delay  of  consultation  he  made 
application  for  it  of  Mr.  Augustus  Schell  for  his  brother. 
The  fidelity  of  the  teacher  was  sufficient  guaranty  for  the 
officers  of  the  institution^  and  two  weeks  after  his  father^s 
death  Grover  Cleveland  was  installed  as  clerk  and  assist- 
ant teacher  in  the  establishment.  Of  book-keeping  he 
knew  little  beyond  the  rudiments  acquired  at  the  Clinton 
Academy;  but  a  week^s  study  familiarized  him  with  the 
duties  required^  and  in  a  fortnight  he  was  as  facile  as  an 
expert  in  rendering  the  accounts  of  the  institution.  He 
roomed,  of  course^  near  his  brother^  and  spent  the  leisure 
hours  of  evening  with  him.  The  studious  habits  of  his 
comrade  William  served  to  intensify  Grover^s  desire  for  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  books^  which  he  had  felt  during 
the  later  years  of  his  father's  life,  and  together  the  two 
young  men  applied  themselves  to  English  literature  with 
occasional  diversions  into  Latin  by  Grover  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  more  scholarly  brother. 

When  he  first  entered  the  institution  William  had  made 
it  his  practice  to  devote  two  or  three  evenings  during  each 
week  to  reading  aloud  to  the  pupils,  and  Grover  readily 
fell  in  with  the  system,  and  cordially  co-operated  with  his 
brother  in  it.  The  memory  of  his  voice  and  kindness  has  not 
altogether  passed  away  from  those  who  were  at  that  time 
inmates  of  the  institution,  for  on  two  occasions  since  he 
has  been  Governor,  and  one  but  recently,  Governor  Cleve- 
land has  received  letters  from  men  who  have  inquired  if 
he  were  the  Grover  Cleveland  of  those  asylum  days,  and  if 
80,  congratulating  him,  as  they  deemed  they  had  a  right 
to  do,  for  they  had  listened  to  his  voice  then,  on  the  hon- 
ors to  which  he  has  since  attained.  Nearly  twenty  years 
afterward,  as  Governor-elect  of  the  State,  chosen  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given,  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Man- 
hattan Club,  of  New  York  city.     The  Hon.  Augustus 
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Schell  W&8  one  of  those  pre§eDt  at  the  reception  tendered 
him  OD  that  occasion^  and  with  Mr.  9chell,  oq  the  da; 
following,  he  paid  a  riait  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labors. 
There  he  eaw,  and  called  hj  name,  some  of  those  who  bad 
been  bis  former  pupils,  and  an  hour  was  spent  pleasantl; 
to  him  in  the  recollections  of  yonthful  study  and  service. 

The  year  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  unevent- 
ful ;  but  it  eerved  to  mature  and  strengthen  the  forces  of 
mind  and  character  which  were  at  work  to  make  the  man. 
The  salary  was  small,  as  board  and  lodging  were  furnished, 
and  with  the  exception  of  inconsiderable  amonnts,  dis- 
patched regularly  to  the  home  at  Holland  Patent,  it  was 
exhausted  in  necessary  expenditures.  A  beginning,  how- 
ever, had  been  made,  and  Grovor  hoped  that  soon  he  coald 
do  better  elsewhere.  He  had  been  engaged  for  a  year,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  surrendered  the  appointment  to 
spend  the  coming  winter  with  his  mother  and  sisters. 

Back  he  went  to  Holland  Patent  in  October  of  1854, 
and  began  to  look  about  for  opportunities  for  more  lucra- 
tive work  wJien  the  spring  should  come.  The  evenings 
were  devoted  to  reading  Latin  with  an  excellent  teacher 
who  chanct^d  to  be  in  the  village  at  the  time,  for  Grover 
had  not  abandoned  the  hope  of  ultimately  studying  law, 
although  he  knew  that  the  attainment  of  his  hope  must 
be  in  the  remote  future. 

Winter  passed  quickly  in  his  mother's  company  with 
alternate  work  and  study,  and  the  spring  came.  Again 
be  summoned  up  his  courage  and  set  out  to  secure  perma- 
nent employment,  but  at  first  only  reverses  and  rebuffs 
met  him.  Utica  was  traversed  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
but  it  had  nothing  to  offer  to  the  sturdy  boy  of  eighteen, 
and,  saddened  hat  not  disheartened,  he  tramped  back  to 
Holland  Patent.  Syracuse  was  a  large  city,  and  perhaps 
something  could  be  found  to  do  there.  So  off  to  Syra- 
cuse he  vent,  only  to  undergo  disappointment  a  second 
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Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis  with  him;  he  deter- 
mined to  take  a  bold  step.  He  would  go  West.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  West,  except  that  some  of  his 
father's  relatives  were  living  there,  and  he  had  seen  a 
marked  copy  of  a  newspaper  on  his  father's  desk,  stating 
that  one  of  them  had  been  re-elected  to  some  public  office 
out  there.  Still  the  West  must  have  something  more  in 
store  for  a  man  who  was  willing  to  work  than  the  East, 
which  tendered  Mm  only  enforced  idleness.  To  the  West, 
then,  in  April  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go. 

But  that  decision  did  not  take  him  there,  and  a  cold, 
material  fact  thiust  itself  in  upon,  and  threatened  the 
projects  which  he  had  elaborated.  The  cold  fact  was 
money,  or  rather  the  want  of  it.  Youthful  enthusiasm 
seldom  fails  to  circumvent  cold  facts,  and  it  was  so  in  this 
instance.  He  presented  himself  at  an  early  hour  one 
morning  before  a  respected  and  venerable  deacon  of  the 
church  in  which  his  father  had  preached,  and  to  whom, 
of  course,  the  young  man  was  well  known. 

''Mr. ,*'  was  the  direct  interrogation,  **I  want 

to  borrow  twenty-five  dollars  of  you.  I  don't  know  when 
I  can  return  it;  but  I  know  I  can  some  time." 

"Twenty-five  dollars!"  ejaculated  the  deacon,  looking 
at  the  boy  in  blank  amazement;  ''what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  twenty-five  dollars?" 

"I'm  going  West." 

"What  do  you  expect  to  do  out  West?" 

"I  am  eighteen  years  old,  and  I  know  I  can  work. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  for  me  to  do  here,  and 
Fm  going  where  there  is  something." 

Expostulation  with  the  determined  boy,  the  worthy 
deacon  saw,  was  in  vain,  and  he  gave  up  the  effort.  Orover 
was  escorted  into  the  house,  and  the  bills  slowly  counted 
out  from  the  leathern  wallet  in  the  tin  box  one  by  one. 
With  business-like  method  the  venerable  gentleman  sharp- 
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ened  his  qnill  and  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  foolscftp  a  docomenA 
reading  somewhat  in  this  fashion: 

HOLLASD  Patkst,  N.  Y.,  Kay,  1855. 

On  demand  I  promise  to  pay ■— -  twenty-five  dollaa 

with  use.  It  bdog  for  Tolne  received 

It  was  with  no  small  amonnt  of  pride  that  the  boy 
appended  in  firm,  distinct  letters  the  words  "  Grover  Cleva- 
laud "  to  the  paper,  which  was  forthwith  transferred  to 
.the  tin  box,  and  forgotten  nntil  years  later,  when  a  letter 
post-marked  "Buffalo"  came  to  the  deacon,  with  the 
twenty-five  dollars  and  interest  on  it  inclosed.  The  old 
gentleman's  accoant  was  squared,  but  he  did  not  lire  to 
know  the  force  his  well-invested  loan  had  set  in  motion; 
and  so  Grover  Cleveland,  with  twenty-five  dollars  in  hia 
pocket,  started  for  the  West.  Of  course,  there  were  tear- 
ful adieus  to  be  said  first  to  mother  and  sisters;  but  those 
over,  he  trudged  cheerily  to  the  depot  and  boarded  the 
train.  The  money  in  his  pocket  made  him  a  rich  man, 
but  the  paper  locked  np  in  the  deacon's  tin  box  reminded 
him  of  his  responsibility,  and  admonished  him  to  squander 
nothing.  As  the  train  drew  near  Manlius  Station,  and 
the  familiar  scenes  of  boyhood  appeared,  he  could  not 
resist  the  promptings  of  a^ection  for  the  earliest  home  ho 
had  known.  He  jumped  off  the  train  at  the  station  and 
rapidly  walked  three  miles  to  Fayetteville,  where  old 
friends  received  the  adventurer  with  welcome.  He  stayed 
over  night  only,  and  the  next  day  went  on  in  company 
with  a  friend  who  was  going  to  Cleveland,  which  by  this 
time  Grover  had  determined  upon  as  his  place  of  destina- 
tion. 

Buffalo  was  reached  on  the  31st  day  of  Hay,  1855,  and 
some  providential  spirit,  or  regard  for  the  man  himself, 
prompted  Grover  to  stop  over  for  a  day  to  see  the  nnol^ 
Lewis  E.  Allen,  whom  he  had  visited  on  his  first  jouniej 
alcme. 
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The  stock-breeder  was  startled  in  his  o£Sce  while  por- 
ing over  long  columns  of  names  and  mystical  letters  by 
the  sudden  irruption  of  his  enthusiastic^  vigorous  young 
nephew. 

"But  what  brought  you  here?  and  where  are  you 
going?''  followed  close  upon  the  first  salutations. 

"  Going  west,  sir,  to  Cleveland.'' 

"West?    Cleveland?    What  do  you  mean?" 

It  took  some  words  for  Orover  to  explain  to  the  practi- 
cal man  of  affairs  the  full  extent  of  the  visions  he  had  in 
mind.  He  had  twenty-five  dollars,  which,  with  what  he 
could  earn,  would  last  him  for  a  long  time.  He  knew  he 
could  get  work,  and  he  hoped  to  find  employment  at  first 
as  a  copyist  in  a  lawyer's  office.  People  said  he  wrote  a 
fair  hand,  and,  besides,  he  thought  he  had  learned  enough 
about  books  in  New  York  to  keep  ordinary  accounts.  No, 
he  didn't  know  much  about  Cleveland,  but  he  liked  the 
name  and  thought  it  would  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
make  a  beginning  in.  In  time,  he  thought  he  should  be  a 
lawyer. 

AH  this  and  much  more  was  explained  in  the  direct, 
forcible  eloquence  of  sanguine  youth,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Uncle  Allen,  who  admired  the  boy's  pluck,  but 
thought  he  saw  a  more  direct  way  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  ambition  on  which  his  nephew  was  bent.  When 
Orover  had  concluded,  he  at  once  broke  out  with,  "  See 
here,  Oroverl  I'm  making  up  a  herd-book,  and  you're 
just  the  person  I  want  to  help  me  with  it.  You  write  well, 
and  know  some  of  the  '  points '  already.  The  rest  you  can 
pick  up  in  a  short  time.  Stay  with  me  and  help  me  make 
up  the  herd-book,  and  after  that  J[  think  I  can  get  you 
into  a  lawyer's  office  in  Buffalo.  I'll  pay  you  well,  at  any 
rate,  so  your  time  won't  be  lost,  and  you  can  go  on  west 
afterward,  if  you're  bound  to  try  it." 

It  came  hard  for  the  boy  to  give  up  the  plan  he  had 
cherished  for  several  months  and  he  did  not  at  once  assent 
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to  Uncle  Allen's  proposition.  That  night  they  talked  it 
over  in  the  sitting-room  and  the  shrewd  business  man 
adroitly  unfolded  the  details  of  his  project  in  which  the 
interest  of  his  listener  was  soon  awakened.  The  plan  was 
to  compile  and  publish  a  book  containing  the  pedigrees  of 
full-blooded  short-horn  cattle — a  species  of  bovine  Debrett 
or  Burke  for  the  use  of  farmers,  the  aristocrats  of  the  soil. 
Of  course  it  would  require  painstaking  care  and  much  writ- 
ing, but  Uncle  Allen — patting  the  boy  on  the  knee — ^knew 
wliat  he  could  do  and  he  was  just  the  boy  to  do  it.  He 
felt  that  he  could  offer  Grover  fifty  dollars,  at  all  events, 
for  his  share  of  the  work.  The  law  would  come  in  dne 
season. 

Fifty  dollars  was  double  the  capital  with  which  he  had 
started  to  make  the  West  recognize  him,  and  was  all  that  he 
had  earned  during  a  whole  year  in  the  Fayetteville  store. 
Grover  concluded  to  take  up  his  uncle's  proposition. 

The  next  morning  found  him  at  work,  pen  in  hand, 
transcribing  the  ancestors  of  Liidy  this,  or  Sir  that,  with  as 
much  scrupulous  care  as  if  they  had  been  belted  barons 
and  beauteous  duchesses.  After  a  time  he  learned  to  dis- 
cover the  attempts  wliich  were  made  to  claim  for  some  of 
the  baser  herd  the  blood  of  ancestors  that  was  not  theirs. 
It  was  his  duty  to  ferret  out  and  disprove  these  pretensions, 
and  he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Only  the  "  blue  blood ''  of 
the  stock  farm  was  recorded  in  "Allen's  Herd  Book  for 
j'  1855."    In  due  sciison  it  made  its  appearance  and  sold  as 

quickly  as  had  been  anticipated.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  published  yearly,  and  the  library  of  every  well- 
equipped  agricultural  newspaper  now  contains  some  of  its 
fifteen  or  sixteen  volumes,  including,  perhaps,  that  early 
one  on  which  Grover  Cleveland  worked  until  late  at  night 
throughout  the  summer  of  1855.  Uncle  Allen  gave  Grover 
Cleveland  sixty  dollars  for  his  six  weeks'  work,  which  to 
him  was  quite  a  fortune. 

When  it  came  to  fulfilling  the  second  part  of  his  bar- 
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gain,  Uncle  Allen  found  himself  with  a  difficult  under- 
taking on  his  hands.  There  was  any  number  of  lawyer's 
offices  in  Buffalo;  but  there  seemed  to  be  none  in  need  of 
another  clerk  and  none  that  could  find  an  extra  desk  for 
a  young  man  who  was  willing  to  do  copying  and  serve 
papers  for  almost  any  sum  if  he  could  only  be  allowed  to 
get  at  the  library  and  read  the  books.  Uncle  Allen  went 
on  many  bootless  tramps  among  the  lawyers  of  Buffalo 
and  returned  with  the  same  discouraging  reply.  Grover 
himself  darkened  the  doors  of  more  than  one  sacred  pre- 
cinct, in  which  Themis  is  popularly  supposed  to  inspire 
her  devotees,  but  without  success.  All  his  hopes  seemed 
to  fade  away  in  the  dimness  of  the  hallways  he  haunted. 
At  one  time  there  seemed  to  be  some  prospect  of  getting 
into  the  office  formerly  that  of  Fillmore,  Hall  and  Haven, 
still  a  leading  office  in  the  city;  but  that  office  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  furnish  two  Presidents  to  the  United 
States.  The  firm  concluded  it  did  not  need  a  copyist. 
Again,  Welsh,  Hibbard  and  Baldwin  at  one  time  thought 
that  they  required  a  book-keeper,  but  Grover  Cleveland, 
they  feared,  would  not  do,  and  that  plan  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. It  began  to  look  as  if  Ohio,  and  not  New  York, 
would  present  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President  in 
1884,  and  Grover  Cleveland  would  be  compelled  to  resume 
his  original  plan  and  renew  his  journey  to  the  distant  and 
unknown  Cleveland  he  had  pictured. 

The  chance,  however,  came  at  last.  Uncle  Allen 
learned  that  there  was  a  place  to  be  had  in  the  office  of 
Bogers,  Bowen  and  Sogers,  at  that  time  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  leading  firms  in  western  New  York.  He  at 
once  sought  it  for  his  nephew,  and  the  day  following 
Grover  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Denis  Bowen,  senior 
member  of  the  firm.  The  lawyer^s  questions  drew  from 
him  the  fact  that  he  wanted  to  be  where  he  could  study 
law.  He  thought  he  could  prove  of  service  to  the  firm  if 
they  would  employ  him.     At  all  events  he  was  willing txi 
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•  work  hard.  His  unassuming  manner^  his  persistency  and 
enthusiasm,  and  his  evident  sincerity  won  the  consent  of 
the  lawyer,  and  that  day  Grover  Cleveland  took  a  desk  as 
an  office  boy  in  the  outer  room  of  the  office  of  Rogers, 
Bowen  and  Rogers. 

To  tost  the  boy's  powers  at  the  beginning  Mr.  Bowen 
stepped  to  the  shelf  and  pulled  down  a  ponderous  well- 
r  worn  tome  in  sheepskin. 

"That's  what  we  begin  with,"  he  said,  with  kindly 
emphasis,  and  left  the  boy  face  to  face  with  Blackstone. 
The  half  dozen  clerks  in  the  office  chuckled  as  the  inner 
door  banged  behind  the  lawyer,  and  the  shabbily-dressed 
boy  spread  open  the  volume  at  the  first  page  and  began 
reading.  Another  partner  came  in,  inquired  who  the  boy 
was,  and  passed  out  again.  Interruption  after  interrup- 
tion in  the  usual  style  disturbed  and  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  others;  but  the  office-boy  kept  right  on  with 
his  reading,  very  slowly,  but  without  turning  back  a  page. 
Dinner-time  came,  and  as  the  last  clerk  out  locked  the 
door  he  glanced  in  to  see  the  "new  man"  still  deliber- 
I  ately  studying  the  page.     When  tliey  returned  he  was  yet 

at  it,  equally  oblivious  of  their  presence  or  absence.  Ijate 
in  the  afternoon  he  closed  the  volume,  and  with  a  cheery 
whistle  trudged  to  Black  Rock  and  Uncle  Allen,  two  miles 
out  of  town. 

The  goal  of  his  ambition  had  finally  been  reached.  He 
was  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  before  him  lay  learning  and 
influence,  position,  wealth  and  the  respect  of  men.  On 
his  way  home  that  evening  the  future  seemed  very  bright 
to  his  imagination,  and  he  had  already  begun  to  look  back 
with  pride  at  the  progress  he  had  made  since  the  days  of 
the  Fayetteville  grocery.  Especially  encouraging  was  the 
consciousness  that  every  day  he  was  acquiring  in  fuller 
measure  the  powers  by  which  he  had  cleared  a  way  for 
himself  thus  fur,  and  that,  set  in  the  right  channels  from 
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the  beginning,  those  powers  must  ultimately  bring  him  to 
success. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  fancies  that  filled  his  mind  as 
he  tumbled  into  his  bed  in  Uncle  Allen's  attic  at  the  end 
of  the  first  day  in  the  law.  The  humble  *' Herd-book," 
which  for  two  months  had  seemed  almost  a  summary  of 
all  that  was  worth  knowing  in  the  world,  was  completely 
eclipsed  in  his  thoughts  by  the  sheepskin  volume  which 
he  had  turned  in  his  hands  all  day,  as  if  it  were  a  key  to 
the  gates  of  an  earthly  paradise.  It  would  not  have  been 
like  him  if  rccoUectious  of  the  quiet  home  in  Holland 
Patent  had  not  come  over  him,  and  his  mother  been  given 
a  share  of  thought  in  imagination  of  the  great  future,  of 
which  there  was  in  the  present  nothing  more  substantial 
than  the  old  Blackstone,  lying  on  his  desk  two  miles  away. 

Blackstone,  however,  was  a  pretty  solid  foundation  and 
early  the  next  morning  he  was  in  the  office,  slowly  laying 
another  course  on  top  of  the  reading  of  the  day  before. 
Within  a  week  his  position  in  the  office  was  well  estab- 
lished. The  members  of  the  firm  and  the  clerks  in  the 
office  soon  came  to  learn  that  there  was  good  stuff  in  the 
office-boy  and  that  he  was  terribly  in  earnest.  He  was 
first  on  hand  in  the  morning  and  every  night  the  last  to 
leave.  Of  course,  his  study  was  not  uninterrupted.  Long 
before  he  had  finished  the  first  quarto,  portions  of  the 
elementary  routine  work  of  the  office  was  assigned  to  him 
to  do.  There  were  papers  to  be  copied,  letters  and  docu- 
ments to  be  indexed  and  filed  away,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  minuticB  of  a  busy  and  prosperous  legal  firm  to  be 
attended  to.  His  quick  perceptive  powers  soon  taught 
him  what  was  expected  of  him  and  how  it  was  to  be  done, 
and  he  set  to  work  systematically  to  do  it. 

He  adopted  a  very  simple  rule  at  that  time  which  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  all  those  greater  undertakings 
in  which  it  has  since  fallen  to  his  lot  to  have  a  share.  That 
rale  was  to  do  every  day's  work  thoroughly,  so  that  it 
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would  not  have  to  be  done  again,  and  to  borrow  no  trouble 
for  future  problems  until  the  time  to  take  them  up  had 
arrived.  His  ambition  to  be  a  lawyer  did  not  spur  him  ahead 
so  rapidly  that  lie  neglected  or  only  half  learned  the  prelimi- 
nary mechanical  details  of  the  profession.  AVhen  a  paper 
was  to  bo  copied,  he  not  only  saw  that  it  was  done  with 
the  most  scrupulous  accuracy,  but  he  took  care  to  ascer- 
tain how  it  was  drawn,  to  study  the  forms,  the  verbiage 
and  the  principles  of  its  construction  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  apply  the  knowledge  to  future  original  work.  Thus 
it  was  that  Rogers,  Bowen  and  llogers  soon  came  to  learn 
that  the  young  man  in  their  employ  was  to  be  trusted  to 
do  whatever  was  assigned  him  with  accuracy,  dispatch  and 
complete  fidelity  to  their  interests. 

The  autumn  passed  in  the  monotonous  performance  of 
duty;  but  with  the  consciousness  to  G rover  Cleveland  that 
every  day  he  was  growing  stronger  and  more  self-reliant. 
Winter  came,  and  with  it  the  first  taste  of  real  privation. 
It  was  particularly  long  and  severe  that  year.  But  the 
young  oflice-boy  had  no  money  to  spare  and  as  he  was 
stout-hearted  and  strong,  he  determined  to  face  it  without 
an  overcoat  until  more  pay  should  be  forthcoming.  He 
had  carried  this  determination  well  into  December,  when 
the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Rogers,  noticed  one 
morning  that  he  came  to  the  office,  poorly  protected 
against  the  cold  winds  that  swept  the  city  from  the  lake, 
and  was  chilled.  With  good  tact,  not  wishing  to  offend  the 
boy's  sense  of  delicacy,  he  thought  of  some  extra  copying 
and  collecting  that  he  had  done.  "  Here,  Cleveland,'*  he 
said,  "  I  never  paid  you,  I  believe,  for  that  work  on  the 
papers  in  the cases.  It's  too  cold  for  you  to  be  walk- 
ing the  streets  without  an  overcoat.  Take  this  [proffering 
a  bill]  and  get  yourself  one.  You've  earned  it."  The  ap- 
preciative act  was  the  more  grateful  in  young  Cleveland's 
eyes  l)ecause  he  felt  that  he  had  indeed  earned  the  recog- 
nition.    A  chea]),  but  good  and  thick,  overcoat,  which  he 
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remembers  to  this  day,  was  for  seyeral  years  the  tangible 
evidence  of  Mr.  Rogers'  kindness  to  him. 

The  air-castles  which  he  hod  built  on  the  way  home  to 
Uncle  Allen's  after  the  first  day  with  Blackstone  did  not 
materialize  very  rapidly,  and  the  prospect  of  contributing 
to  the  support  of  his  mother  still  seemed  far  off.  The 
proceeds  of  his  iabor  on  the  "Herd-book/'  not  absolutely 
required  for  present  expenses,  had  been  dutifully  dis- 
patched to  Holland  Patent.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he 
ever  saw  in  his  possession  again  so  large  a  sum  as  sixty 
dollars.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1855,  Rogers,  Bo  wen  and 
Rogers  began  to  pay  him  for  his  services  the  sum  of  four 
dollars  a  week,  which  sum  was  fixed  as  the  exact  amount 
necessary  to  pay  his  board,  lodging  and  washing  in  the 
family  of  a  fellow  student  in  the  city,  for  he  had  moved 
in  town  from  Black  Rock,  at  Mr.  Bowen's  suggestion,  in 
order  to  be  nearer  to  his  work  during  the  long  and  severe 
winter  months.  During  his  residence  at  Black  Rock,  he 
had  found  occasional  moments  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  the  next  volume  of  the  "  Herd-book,''  and  indeed  for 
several  years  he  contributed  spare  time  to  the  preparation 
of  the  volumes.  Several  years  later  his  uncle  informed 
him,  much  to  his  gratification,  that  he  should  make 
acknowledgment  in  the  preface  of  the  valuable  services 
in  compilation  rendered  by  him — Grover  Cleveland.  It  is 
likely  that  none  of  the  thousands  of  times  that  his  name 
has  since  appeared  in  print  have  given  him  a  tithe  of  the 
pleasure  that  he  derived  from  the  brief  words  referring 
to  himself  in  that  little  publication.  The  words  are  to 
be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  volume  of  "Allen's 
Year  Book  of  American  Short-Horn  Cattle."    They  read: 

In  the  compilation  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  volumes 
of  this  work  I  take  much  pleasiu^  in  expressing  my  acknowledge- 
ments to  the  kindness,  industry  and  ability  of  my  yotmg  friend  and 
kinsman,  Grover  Cleveland,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  a  gentleman  of  the 
legal  profession,  who  has  kindly  assisted  my  labors  in  correcting  and 
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arranging  the  pedigrees  for  publication ;  and  to  him  is  a  portioa  of 

the  credit  due  for  the  very  creditable  display  which  our  AmericaQ 

short-horns  moke  before  the  agricultural  public. 

Lewis  F.  Allen. 
Buffalo,  May  1861. 

A  few  months  later  he  secured  rooms  with  an  old 
Fayetteville  friend,  Dunbar  by  name,  in  the  cockloft 
of  the  old  Southern  Hotel,  at  the  comer  of  Seneca 
and  Michigan  streets.  The  hotel  was  a  great  resort 
for  cattle  drovers  and  farmers,  and  at  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper  the  young  law  clerk  was  brought 
from  the  seclusion  of  work  and  study  into  direct  con- 
tact witli  the  brawn  and  muscle  of  the  people.  Form- 
ality, it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  not  observed  at  such 
tables,  and  the  law  clerk  was  soon  drawn  into  the  general 
conversation.  It  turned  chiefly,  of  coarse,  on  matters  of 
trade,  the  value  and  qualities  of  cattle,  and  the  details  of 
livelihood  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  farmers.  Somewhat 
to  their  surprise,  they  soon  ascertained  that  the  young 
man  at  the  end  of  the  table  could  talk  cattle  with  the  best 
of  them,  and  when  it  transpired  that  his  uncle  was  Lewis 
F.  Allen,  and  that  he  had  himself  borne  no  small  share  in 
making  up  the  '^Herd-book,''  his  importance  was  at  once 
established  among  them.  Genial,  unassuming  manners, 
and  a  direct,  forcible  way  of  expressing  what  he  had  to 
say,  so  that  it  could  be  understood  at  once,  gave  him  no 
small  influence  in  the  busy,  shifting  crowd  that  three 
times  a  day  sat  down  to  the  humble,  substantial  fare  of 
the  Southern  Hotel.  Politics,  of  course,  came  in  incident- 
ally in  the  talk  of  the  table;  but  Grover  was  not  actively 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  beyond  declaring  himself  a 
Democrat,  and  passing  such  comments  on  current  political 
events  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  a  young  man 
of  his  observant  nature,  he  took  little  part  in  these  discus- 
sions. 

His  salary  was  still  only  four  dollars  a  week,  and  all  of 
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it  went  to  pay  his  bill  at  the  hotel  and  to  keep  him  in 
clothing.  His  room  was  one  of  the  smallest  and  cheapest 
in  the  house;  but  it  contained  a  comfortable  bed,  and  it 
mattered  not  that  there  was  hardly  room  enough  beside  it 
to  turn  around  in. 

His  days  and  evenings  were  spent  at  the  law  office, 
working  and  studying,  and  when  he  came  home  at  twelve 
or  one  o'clock  he  was  too  tired  to  be  in  a  critical  mood. 
In  the  morning  he  got  up  to  breakfast  by  candle-light 
with  the  drovers,  who  took  an  early  start,  and,  after  a 
brisk  walk  for  exercise,  went  straight  to  his  office. 

The  life  of  the  office-boy  in  a  lawyer's  office,  who  step 
by  step  becomes  a  copyist,  a  subordinate  clerk,  and  finally 
the  managing  and  confidential  clerk  of  a  large  firm,  is  too 
full  of  hard  work  to  leave  room  for  romance  or  dramatic 
details,  and  this  was  the  life  Grover  Cleveland  led  from 
August,  1855,  to  January,  1863.  Each  year  of  this  regu- 
lar advancement  brought  with  it  a  wider  acquaintance 
among  men,  particularly  among  the  young  men  engaged 
in  the  same  profession,  and  with  the  acquaintance  came 
respect  for  his  industry,  ability  and  integrity  of  personal 
character.  Popularity  among  his  fellows  was  not  sought* 
he  was  too  busy  too  find  time  for  the  diversions  which 
often  bring  a  fictitious  leadership  to  the  one  who  enters 
most  actively  into  them;  but  a  solid,  substantial  popularity 
came  of  itself. 

Because  they  knew  he  could  be  trusted,  men  began  to 
trust  him  who  had  not  known  him  intimately  or  known 
the  story  of  his  life.  In  professional  circles  in  Buffalo, 
too,  he  won  recognition  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  position,  and,  almost  before  he 
know  it,  he  began  to  receive  propositions  from  other 
offices  with  promises  of  greater  pecuniary  compensation, 
and  opportunities  for  more  rapid  advancement.  These 
propositions,  of  course,  reached  the  ears  of  his  employers, 
and  led  to  an  increase  of  salary  from  time  to  time,  and 
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renewed  expressions  of  confidence  and  testimony  to  his 
valae  to  tlie  firm. 

About  this  time,  as  has  been  related,  the  worthy  deacon 
in  Holland  Patent  received  the  packet  containing  the 
twenty-five  dollars,  witli  which  he  had  set  Grover  Cleve- 
land on  the  way  to  the  AVest,  with  interest  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  the  original  loan  had 
ii,  been  to  him.     His  mother,  too,  was  in  receipt  of  regular 

contributions  to  her  support  from  him,  which  began  to  be 
one  of  the  props  on  which  she  relied.  He  found  himself 
able  also  to  move  into  more  comfortable  quarters,  and  the 
cock-loft  of  the  Southern  Hotel  was  exchanged  first  for 
more  commodious  quarters  on  a  lower  floor,  and  then  for 
two  rooms  nearer  his  office. 

Politics,  of  course,  furnished  themes  for  discussion  in 
the  law  office  of  Eogers,  Bo  wen  and  Rogers,  and  among  the 
professional  friends  of  Grover  Cleveland,  and  into  these  dis- 
cussions he  drifted  at  first,  then  enlisted  eagerly.  He  was 
a  Democrat  through  and  through,  and  was  particularly 
forcible  in  advocating  the  importance  and  rightfulness 
of  the  constitutional  principles  on  which  Democracy  is 
I  founded.     In  March  of  1858,  he  became  of  age,  and  in 

:'  November  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  the  straight  Democratic 

ticket.     Not  satisfied  with  voting  himself,  he  took  his 
place  at  the  polls  and  throughout  the  day  distributed  bal- 
!  lots  by  the  side  of  the  veteran  "workers"  at  the  polls. 

I  He  believed  in  the  party;  he  thought  it  ought  to  win;  and 

he  meant  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  help  it  win.    The  cus- 
tom of  attending  the  polls,  begun  tlie  year  he  became  of 
age,  Grover  Cleveland  kept  up  regularly  until  he  was 
,'  chosen  Governor.     Early  every  election  morning,  rain  or 

1  shine,  he  took  his  position,  ballots  in  hand,  and  remained 

,  as  a  volunteer  until  the  polls  closed,  when  he  generally 

I  witnessed  the  count.     In  this  manner  he  soon  came  to  be 

recognized  as  one  of  those,  to  be  found  at  every  polling 
place  in  the  State,  probably,  to  whom  voters  go  when  they 
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wish  the  straight  and  reliable  Democratic  ticket.  He  says 
himself:  '^I  have  always  been  a  Democrat.  I  cast  my 
first  vote  in  1858  for  the  Democratic  ticket^  and  have 
never  voted  for  any  other.  Until  my  election  as  Governor, 
I  never  missed  voting  but  once.  Then  I  was  in  New  York 
and  could  not  get  home  in  time.'' 

The  personal  popularity  among  young  men  of  his  own 
age  and  older  men  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  was 
thus  supplemented  by  a  party  popularity  and  a  reputation 
for  activity  and  trustworthiness  among  Democratic  politi- 
cians, which  was  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  the  political 
career  about  -to  open.  Much  of  this,  however,  is  antici- 
patory. 

In  May,  1859,  after  four  years  of  hard  study,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar;  but  for  four  years  more  he  remained 
with  Bogers,  Bo  wen  and  Bogers,  in  study  and  in  close  atten- 
tion to  the  demands  of  their  growing  business. 

One  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  during  those 
seven  years,  records  his  impression  of  him  in  these  words: 

"Grover  won  our  admiration  by  his  three  traits  of 
indomitable  industry,  unpretentious  courage  and  unswerv- 
ing honesty.  I  never  saw  a  more  thorough  man  at  any- 
thing he  undertook.  Whatever  the  subject  was,  he  was 
reticent  until  he  had  mastered  all  its  bearings  and  made  up 
his  own  mind — and  then  nothing  could  swerve  him  from 
his  conviction.  It  was  this  quality  of  intellectual  integrity 
more  than  anything  else  perhaps  that  made  him  afterward 
listened  to  and  respected  when  more  brilliant  men  who 
were  opposed  to  him  were  apjilauded  and  forgotten." 

Shortly  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  managing  and  confidential 
clerk,  at  a  salary  at  first  of  1600  a  year,  which  was  subse- 
quently increased  by  easy  stages  to  11,000.  The  discipline 
of  these  years  had  moulded  the  enthusiastic  boy  of  eight- 
een into  a  compact,  self-reliant,  and  determined  man  of 
twenty-five.    The  process  of  development  had  been  effected 
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throngh  the  slow  operation  of  strong  and  permanent  forces, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  character  then  formed 
would  be  lasting.  Such  mnst  have  been  the  fact  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  many  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo, 
who  knew  him  at  the  time,  are  read;  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  durability  of  that  character.  What  the  legal  profeasioQ 
of  BuSalo  knew  in  1862  of  Qrover  Cleveland,  the  State  of 
\ew  York  ascertained  twenty  years  aftertrard. 

Through  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  we  have  now 
hastily  followed  Grover  Cleveland,  stopping  only  here  and 
there  to  dwell  on  an  incident  which  promised  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  development  of  his  character  or  the 
nature  of  the  man.  Little  that  is  dashing  or  brilliant  has 
been  encountered,  and  nothing  thus  far,  we  believe,  to 
weaken  our  confidence  in  him.  He  has  grown  to  fill  faith- 
fully and  with  conceded  ability  every  position  which  indus- 
try and  an  honorable  ambition  have  secured  for  him.  All 
of  these  positions,  however,  have  been  subordinate.  He 
has  been  more  or  less  under  the  supervision  of  others,  and 
he  has  been  the  servant  of  others.  Will  be  do  as  well 
when  responsibility  and  reputation  are  put  wholly  in  bis 
own  hands?  There  are  no  weak  spots  in  what  has  been 
built  already.  How  will  it  support  the  architecture  of  hi^ 
future? 
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ON  tbe  iBt  of  Jannarjr,  1863,  Grover  Cleveland  left  the 
office  of  Bogers,  Bowen  and  Rogers,  and  entered  polit- 
ical life.  Ab,  since  that  time,  he  has  been  almost  conttn- 
aonsly  before  a  public,  embracing  firet  on}y  the  people  of 
his  own  city,  but  during  the  last  four  yeare  including  the 
Totere  of  the  whole  country,  the  circnmstancee  attending 
his  first  aBBumption  of  executive  position  have  interest  and 
pertinence. 

It  was  a  question  with  Cyrenins  G.  Torrance,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Erie  county  in  the  winter  of  1862,  whom 
be  should  appoint  as  bis  assistant.  Of  course  there  was 
the  usual  large  number  of  applications  from  young  law- 
yers for  the  position  which  offered  a  good  opportunity  both 
for  legal  practice  and  for  entry  into  political  life.  Orover 
Cleveland,  however,  wae  not  among  them.  He  was  well 
satisfied  with  bia  position  as  managing  clerk,  in  which  he 
waa  earning  a  salary  of  91,000  a  year,  and  not  disposed  to 
make  a  change  until  he  was  sure  it  was  for  the  better. 
Besides,  the  support  of  bis  mother  bad  at  the  time  been 
principally  undertaken  by  bim,  his  older  brother  having 
married,  and  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  District  Attorney 
was  only  1600.  He  had,  too,  already  put  his  name  to  the 
petition  of  a  young  friend  who  was  an  active  applicant  for 
the  office.  In  brief,  he  had  given  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  no  consideration  whatever,  when  Mr.  Tor- 
rance came  to  him  and  said  that  he  had  determined  to 
select  him.  Many  of  his  personal  and  political  friends,  he 
asserted,  had  strongly  urged  him  to  appoint  young  Cleve- 
land on  account  both  of  bis  capacity  and  his  services  to 
6t 
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Clevcluiid  agreed  to  tliiiik  aljoiit  th 
talk  it  over  uitli  liU  frioiul.  "Acceiit 
was  the  prompt  reply  of  tlie  out;  whos 
signed.  It  waa  excliangiug  a  eiibordiii 
good  salary  for  one  which  promised  mu 
advantages,  but  it  involved  a  reiluction 
waa  earning — half  of  which  Wiia  then 
Patent — by  nearly  that  half.  He  conclm 
he  would  make  the  change  and  so  econ 
expenditurea  that  the  amount  of  his  sup; 
should  not  be  diminiehed. 

On  January  I,  1863,  he  became 
'  Attorney  of  Erie  county.  He  accepted 
determination  to  make  the  most  of  eve 
improvement  that  it  attordcd,  and  his  Ba{ 
in  the  way  of  that  determination.  If  he 
TTilh  the  day'a  work  by  midnight,  he 
went  to  his  room.  If  it  took  until  two 
the  morniag  to  clear  away  eases  and 
■tayed  in  the  offlce  until  that  boor, 
eapacity  for  steady,  severe  intellectna 
'  '    '    e,  and  never  has 
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half  of  the  cases  he  tried  in  court.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  during  those  busy  months  he  conducted  four 
cases  before  a  jury,  won  a  favorable  verdict  in  each,  sat 
down  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  make  preparations 
for  the  next  day,  and  did  not  rise  from  his  desk  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Eight  o'clock  found  him  back 
again  at  the  office,  fresh  for  the  day's  contest  with  some  of 
the  best  criminal  practitioners  in  the  county. 

The  same  amount  and  quality  of  work  in  another  posi- 
tion would  have  brought  him  a  large  pecuniary  reward; 
but  so  long  as  he  was  earning  enough  money  to  render 
comfortable  the  household  at  Holland  Patent,  he  was  sat- 
isfied on  the  score  of  income.  His  own  life  had,  from 
force  of  circumstances  as  well  as  from  inclination,  always 
been  simple  and  his  expenditures  economical.  He  wanted 
the  opportunities  for  practice  and  for  self-development, 
and  these  came  to  him  more  frequently  in  the  official 
position  he  held  than  they  would  have  come  in  a  private 
but  more  lucrative  practice. 

We  have  already  seen  that  from  the  time  he  became  of 
age,  in  1858,  he  had  actively  participated  in  tlie  politics  of 
the  city,  and  had  performed  yeoman's  service  for  Democ- 
racy at  the  polls  in  all  the  elections  that  followed.  He 
lived  at  the  time  in  the  old  second  ward,  which  contained 
a  considerable  German  vote,  and  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions was  sure  to  give  a  Republican  majority  of  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  thereabouts  upwards.  It  was  an 
up-hill  fight  for  a  Democrat  in  the  ward,  but  of  late  years 
Grover  Cleveland's  zeal  and  activity  had  helped  cut  down 
the  normal  Republican  majority,  and  pull  candidates  on 
the  Democratic  city  and  county  ticket  through.  No  doubt 
as  much  was  accomplished  by  the  force  ot  his  example,  his 
determination  to  win,  and  his  belief  that  the  party  would 
win,  as  by  the  exertions  he  put  forth  himself  on  election 
day. 

His  activity  and  buoyancy  at  all  events  used  to  put  spirit 
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into  the  canTasB,  and  his  honesty  won  the  confidence  and 
often  the  support  of  those  to  whom  he  appealed.  This 
was  especially  trne  of  the  German  residents  of  the  ward, 
many  of  whom  for  reasons,  which,  perhaps  they  conld  not 
explain,  came  to  have  a  great  liking  for  the  yoang  Demo- 
cratic politictiin,  and  to  repose  implicit  faith  in  him.  No 
doubt  this  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
relied  upon  to  furnieh  the  straight  ticket,  and  not  to 
"trade"  in  bogus  ballots  as  others  had  occasionally  done 
there  and  elsewhere  in  divers  placeB,  WhateTer  the  cause 
of  bis  popularity  and  strength  in  the  ward,  the  fact 
remained,  and  in  ltjC3,  when  for  some  reason  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  make  a  strong  Bliowing,  the  Democrats  of  the 
ward  asked  him  to  ran  for  gupervisor.  The  nomination 
came  entirely  unsolicited  by  him,  as  hare  all  subsequent 
political  honors,  and  at  first  he  was  averse  to  accepting  it. 
He  finally  agreed  to  take  the  nomination  with  the  full 
expcctittion  of  defeat.  This  expectation,  of  course,  was 
not  disappointed,  but  when  the  votes  came  to  be  counted, 
Qrover  Cleveland  was  only  thirteen  short  of  a  majority, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Democratic  ticket  was  about  two  hun- 
dred in  the  rear.  In  every  political  contest  which  he  has 
since  entered,  the  returns  have  shown  that  he  polled  more 
than  the  full  Democratic  vote. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  service  as  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  the  North  made  its  herculean  effort  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  Civil  War.  All  its  treasure  of  men  and  money 
was  drawn  upon  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Federal 
government  for  a  final  blow.  The  draft  of  men  into  the 
military  service  was  begun  throughout  the  Northern  States, 
and  one  of  the  firet  slips  to  come  out  of  the  wheel  at  Buf- 
falo was  that  bearing  the  name  of  the  Aseistant  District 
Attorney.  Of  the  four  boys  in  the  Cleveland  family,  two 
were  already  at  the  front,  in  the  Union  army.  Cecil,  who 
was  in  Ohio  itt  the  time  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  bad 
joined  one  of  the  first  regiments  of  Ohio  Tolunteera,  had 
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been  at  Shiloh,  and  was  then  in  the  trenches  before  Yicks- 
burg.  Frederick,  the  youngest  son,  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
had  sbonldcrcd  his  mnsket  and  gone  forth  at  the  first  call, 
with  the  New  York  troops  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
William,  as  has  been  said,  was  preaching  at  Southampton, 
Long  Island,  and  had  a  family  of  bis  own  to  provide  for. 
The  mother  at  Holland  Patent  with  her  two  daughters, 
was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  rerenue  she  derived  from 
the  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  which  Grover  Cleveland 
was  earning  at  the  time  in  Buffalo,  and  bad  been  depend- 
ent upon  him  almost  wholly  for  several  years.  All  these 
facts  he  was  nrged  to  lay  before  the  proper  military  author- 
ities with  the  assurance  on  their  part  that  they  were  more 
than  ample  grounds  for  exemption. 

"  I  shall  not  .do  so,"  he  tersely  responded  to  these  sug- 
gestions. "If  I  cannot  go  myself — and  I  cannot — I  shall 
find  some  one  that  can  go  in  my  place."  A  substitute  was 
secured  and  sent  to  the  front,  where  he  was  reported  later 
to  have  done  good  service.  The  money  to  pay  the  substi- 
tute the  bounty  be  required,  Grover  Cleveland  borrowed 
from  his  superior,  the  District  Attorney,  and  it  was  after 
his  term  of  office  and  after  the  war  bad  closed  before  he 
was  able  to  save  enough  to  pay  back  the  loan.  Until  1866 
he  received  an  annual  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  family  account  book  at  Holland  Patent  shows  how 
closely  this  sum  bad  to  be  economized. 

Long  before  the  three  years  were  over  the  people  of 
Buffalo  appreciated  the  vigor  and  skill  with  which  crime 
was  followed  ap,  detected  and  panisbed  in  the  county, 
and  when  the  time  to  elect  a  new  district  attorney  came 
around  in  1865  there  was  only  one  man  proposed  for  the 
nomination  by  the  Democrats.  Qrover  Cleveland  had 
shown  that  he  was  an  able,  tearless  and  impartial  public 
prosecutor,  and  the  nomination  sought  him  without  an 
effort  on  his  part.  He  was  only  twenty-nino  at  the  time — 
the  yonngest  man  ever  named  in  the  county  for  that 
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responsible  office.  The  Republican  politicians  knev  his 
popularity,  and  began  to  look  about  for  their  best  man  to 
pit  against  him. 

In  the  circle  of  bis  intimate  friends  was  Mr.  Lyman  K. 
Bass,  as  active  in  Republican  politics  as  vas  Cleveland  in 
the  Democratic  party.  The  two  were  strongly  attached  to 
one  another,  and  were  leaders  among  a  large  body  of  yonng 
men  of  the  day,  which  hod  already  begun  to  exercise  great 
iiiflnence  in  the  political  affairs  of  Buffalo.  The  Republi- 
cans believed  that  their  hope  of  success  rested  on  a  divis- 
ion of  this  factor  in  city  politics,  and  they  approached 
Bass  with  suggestions  of  the  nomination.  The  two 
chanced  to  be  rooming  together  at  the  time,  and  Bass  at 
once  informed  Cleveland  of  what  was  on  foot.  "  Take 
the  nomination  by  all  means,"  said  Cleveland.  "  If  you 
win,  why,  it  will  be  all  right,  and  if  I  win,  I  suppose  it 
won't  make  any  difference  between  us.  You  will  have  to 
take  your  coat  off,  however,  as  I  shall."  Bass  accepted  the 
Republican  nomination,  tendered  a  few  days  afterward, 
and  in  this  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  a  closely  contested 
campaign  was  entered  upon.  The  younger  lawyers  divided, 
as  had  been  hoped  for  by  Republican  managers,  and  the 
returns  registered  the  election  of  Bass  by  about  five  hun- 
dred majority.  In  every  ward  in  the  city  Cleveland  ran 
ahead  of  the  ticket,  but  in  some  of  the  country  towns 
Cleveland  was  driven  enough  votes  behind  to  prevent  his 
election.  His  defeat  did  not  cost  him  a  sigh  of  regret.  Mr. 
Torrance,  his  superior — who  was  a  faithful  official  and 
who  has  been  subordinated  in  these  pages  from  necessity — 
and  bis  deputy  turned  the  District  Attorney's  office  over  to 
the  opposition  on  January  1,  1800. 

Grover  Cleveland  bad  been  so  prominent  in  legal  and 
political  life  that  several  desirable  law  partnerships  were 
immediately  proposed  to  him.  He  formed  one  with  the 
Hon.  Isaac  V.  Vanderpoel,  ex-State  Treasurer,  under  the 
Srm  name  of  Vanderpoel  and  Cleveland,  and  began  imme- 
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diatel;  the  practice  of  the  law.  Shortly  afterward,  hi  the 
same  year,  the  Hon.  William  DorBheimcr,  then  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  that  district  nnder  President 
Johnson,  offered  him  the  position  of  Assistant  District 
Attorney;  but  Clereland  had  had  enough  for  tlie  present 
of  official  position,  and  the  offer  was  declined.  He  had 
little  faith,  too,  in  its  permanency  and  he  desired  to  begin 
a  practice  in  which  be  could  earn  an  income  commeosurate 
with  his  experience  and  abilities.  He  had  left  the  office 
of  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Erie  Connty  as  poor  as 
he  had  entered  it.  At  hia  suggestion,  Mr.  Dorsheimer 
offered  the  position  to  Mr.  Oscar  Folsom,  who  accepted  it. 
The  firm  of  Vanderpocl  and  Olereland  continued  until 
August,  1869.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  Mr. 
Vanderpoel  held  a  public  position  which  prevented  tlia 
derotion  of  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  and  the  burden 
of  the  practice  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  junior  part- 
ner. He  was  then  in  hia  thirty-third  year,  well-known 
throughout  the  connty,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  acquiring 
a  good  practice  which  in  time  promised  to  be  lucrative. 
His  legal  knowledge  had  been  grounded  in  the  close  appli- 
cation to  study  of  earlier  years,  and  his  experience  in  the 
District  Attorney's  office  qualified  him  especially  for  jury 
cases.  The  progress  of  a  man  thua  equipped,  is  sure, 
though  alow  and  uneventful,  and  of  these  three  years  little 
is  to  be  aaid  except  that  he  grew  steadily  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  profession  and  the  community  at 
large.  Hia  interest  in  politics  continued  unabated,  and  as 
he  came  to  be  counted  one  of  Buffalo's  most  promising 
young  citizens,  his  influence  in  Democratic  politics  grew 
stronger  and  his  advice  in  Democratic  councils  was  sought 
more  frequently.  The  persistency  with  which  he  kept  at 
his  profession  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  of  the  three  years  his  health  gave  indications  of 
failing,  under  the  pressure  to  which  he  had  subjected  his 
powers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years  he  was  com- 
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pelled  to  relax  somewhat  the  tension  of  work.  Fortu- 
nately at  this  time  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  form  a 
partnership  with  ox-Senator  A.  P.  Laning  and  the  Hon. 
Oscar  Folsom,  who  had  left  office  with  United  States 
District  Attorney  Dorsheimer,  shortly  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Grant.  The  new  firm,  under  the 
designation  of  Laning,  Cleveland  and  Folsom,  was  formed 
in  August,  18G9,  and  during  the  year  following  soon  took 
rank  among  the  first  in  the  county. 

The  autumn  of  1870  brought  with  it  a  general  election. 
The  Republicans  of  Erie  county  were  confident  in  their 
strength,  and  nominated  for  Congress  the  Hon.  Lyman  K. 
Bass,  Cleveland's  successful  rival  for  district  attorney  in 
1805.  He  was  their  most  popular  man  and  no  doubt  was 
expressed  of  his  election.  Mr.  William  Williams,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Clevelancl's,  desired  to  contest  the  elec- 
tion with  him  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy,  and  Democratic 
managers  cast  about  to  make  the  strongest  possible  ticket. 
They  realized  that  the  chances  were  against  them,  but  the 
stake  W21S  too  great  to  be  abandoned  without  a  struggle. 

A  ticket  possessing  all  essential  qualities  had  been  made 
out  witli  the  exception  of  sheriff.  Qrover  Cleveland  was 
asked  to  accept  the  nomination,  but  declared  that  he  could 
not  do  so.  It  involved  the  surrender  of  durable  and  profit- 
able legal  connections  lately  established,  to  several  years  of 
hard  work  in  a  public  office  with  new  relations  in  the  law 
to  be  sought  out  and  established  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
But  the  acceptance  of  a  nomination  was  put  to  him  as  a 
duty  to  the  party  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  to  that  Mr.  Will- 
iams added  strong  personal  solicitation.  The  convention 
met  and  nominated  him,  and  he  accepted. 

Loth  to  enter  the  canvass,  Cleveland  put  his  whole 
energy  into  it  when  he  had  entered,  and  one  of  the  hottest 
campaigns  ever  waged  in  the  county  followed.  It  took  at 
once  the  form  of  a  renewal  of  the  duel  which  Cleveland 
snd  Basa  had  fought  in  18G5.    Although  on  the  most 
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amicable  terms  personally,  they  left  no  legitimate  means 
unemployed  to  secure  the  advantage  over  one  another  in 
the  canvass.  The  same  forces  which  had  entered  with 
spirit  in  the  earlier  engagement  re-enlisted  with  even 
greater  ardor.  Every  point  had  been  guarded,  and  every 
emergency  provided  against  when  election  day  dawned, 
and  at  night  the  victory  rested  with  the  Democracy. 
Williams  was  elected  to  Congress,  Grover  Cleveland  was 
elected  sheriff,  and  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  was 
returned  by  substantial  majorities. 

The  sheriff  is  the  most  important  executive  office  in 
the  county  under  the  system  of  county  government  of 
New  York  State.  The  term  is  for  three  years,  and  in  view 
of  the  great  powers  entrusted  to  him  a  sheriff  is  ineligible 
for  two  successive  terms.  The  duties  of  this  position 
Grover  Cleveland  discharged  with  the  same  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  his  trust  and  the  same  conscientious  integrity 
that  he  had  exhibited  in  public  and  private  life.  The 
extended  powers  in  his  possession  were  employed  with  dis- 
cretion, fairness  and  absolute  independence.  In  no  case 
were  public  interests  allowed  to  suffer  in  order  that  some 
apparent  personal  or  party  advantage  might  be  gained. 
In  the  first  important  executive  position  he  filled,  he 
laid  down  the  principle  to  which  he  has  always  consistently 
adhered,  that  the  good  of  the  party  and  the  good  of  the 
public  are  identical,  and  that  he  who  serves  the  latter  best, 
does  most  to  strengthen  the  former. 

The  three  years  in  the  sheriff *s  office  established  for 
Grover  Cleveland  the  reputation  ftt  which  his  future 
political  career  was  based.  The  people  of  Erie  county 
knew  that  he  was  trustworthy,  honest,  capable,  and  faith- 
ful to  the  oath  of  office  to  which  he  had  subscribed. 
When  some  years  later  he  came  before  them  for  yet 
higher  honors,  they  felt  that  they  were  supporting  no 
unknown  man,  and  when  still  later  nearly  four  thousand 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  members  of  the  party  which  he  had 
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always  oppoBed,  cast  their  votes  for  him  for  Oovenior  of 
Nev  York  State,  the;  did  it  in  the  helief  that  he  who  had 
proved  himself  worthy  to  rule  over  a  few  things  was 
worthy  to  role  over  many. 

A  terrible  catastrophe  in  the  family  daring  this  period 
neceasitated  >a  brief  voyage  to  the  Bermudafi.  The  two 
brothers,  who  had  served  in  the  war,  bad  been  successfnl 
in  business  afterward,  and  finally  became  lessees  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  hotel  at  Kassau.  On  a  voyage  to  the 
island  the  vessel  on  which  they  sailed  burned  at  sea,  and 
they  were  lost.  The  settlement  of  their  affairs  was  under- 
taken by  Orover  Cleveland  and  compelled  a  short  absence 
from  his  officiul  duties  of  about  six  weeks  in  Bermuda. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  years'  term  as  sheriff,  Grover 
Cleveland  and  bis  old  antagonist,  Lyman  K.  Bass,  formed 
a  partnership  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law,  from 
which  both  had  been  diverted  for  a  time  by  politics.  Mr. 
Bass  having  been  elected  to  Congress  in  1872,  Mr.  Wilson 
S.  Bissell  was  added  to  the  firm,  and  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
arj',  1874,  Biiss,  Cleveland  and  Bissell  opened  their  offices 
on  Main  street,  Buffulo.  Mr.  Cleveland  went  at  once  into 
court  and  resumed  pleading  as  if  the  intermission  of  three 
years  had  been  but  of  as  many  weeks.  The  new  firm  was 
one  of  the  strongeat  in  the  city  and  its  practice  extended 
out  into  all  directions.  At  this  time  Mr.  Cleveland  began 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  moderate  fortune  which 
economy  has  preserved  for  him.  A  considerable  part  of 
his  practice,  however,  was  among  poor  people,  for  little  or 
no  compensation,  fl#i  he  did  not,  in  consequence,  amass 
wealth  rapidly.  The  story  of  the  six  years  which  followed 
wonld  comprise  little  bcyoud  the  enumeration  of  a  series 
of  professional  successes  into  which  it  is  not  essential 
to  go. 

Dnring  the  first  year  the  health  of  Mr.  Bass  failed,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  its  restoration,  first  in  Europe, 
Emd  then  in  Colorado,  wlicro  he  now  resides.    In  1876  the 
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style  of  the  firm  was  changed,  and  it  became  Cleveland 
and  Bissell,  and  in  1881,  Mr.  Qeorge  J.  Sicard  was  admitted 
as  the  third  partner. 

As  a  successful  lawyer,  Oroyer  Cleveland  was  distin- 
guished for  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  logic  and 
expression^  the  thorough  mastery  he  acquired  of  all  the 
details  of  his  causes,  and  his  ability  to  seize  and  apply  the 
essential  principle  involved  in  every  question  at  hand. 
These  qualities,  rather  than  brilliant  rhetorical  powers,  or 
the  effort  to  be  original  at  the  cost  of  being  right,  raised 
him  to  high  rank  among  the  lawyers  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Judge  George  W.  Clinton,  the  son  of  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  before  whom 
Grover  Cleveland  frequently  appeared,  says  of  him:  ''As 
a  lawyer  he  was  known  both  as  a  counselor  and  an  advo- 
cate, and  he  often  appeared  before  a  jury.  In  his  jury 
addresses  he  never  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  jury  in  rhe- 
torical eloquence.  He  addressed  himself  to  them  directly, 
as  an  honest,  sensible  man  speaking  to  his  fellows,  and  he 
won  his  verdicts  by  his  close  and  full  argument  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  evidence  in  the  case.  He 
was  strictly  honorable  and  never  endeavored  to  take  petty 
advantages  of  the  opposing  counsel  or  of  the  jury.  So 
keen  was  his  sense  of  honor  and  justice  that  it  would  have 
gone  against  the  grain  of  his  character  to  have  tried 
to  mislead  a  jury,  if  justice  was  opposed  to  him.  I  cer- 
tainly never  knew  him  to  make  tiie  effort.  When  he 
began  practice  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  respectable. 
It  rose  gradually  among  the  profession,  until  at  the  time 
he  became  mayor,  he  can  truthfully  be  said  to  have  been 
eminent  at  the  bar  of  Erie  county. '' 

On  an  occasion  a  few  years  later,  when  Governor  of  the 
State,  Grover  Cleveland  addressed  the  State  Bar  Association. 
The  address  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  his  own  character 
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and  on  the  devotion  and  rererence  in  which  he  held  his 
profession.  It  fumishes  the  key  to  the  interpretution  of 
the  maturcr  years  of  the  life  which  have  bees  ao  hastily 
sketched  in  the  preceding  pages.    He  said  : 

Oebtlehek  of  TOE  Association  ;  At  a  late  hour  I  wm  Bolldted 
to  preside  at  jour  meeliag.  I  should  certainly  hare  felt  Uiat  I  must 
declioe  the  iavltation,  but  for  two  consideratloDS.  I  was  assured  tluit 
no  address  would  be  eipccltxl  of  mo,  and  that  even  a  little  speech  on 
assuming  the  chair,  might  be  dispensed  with.  This  disposed  of  one 
objectloD  to  mj  coDSCDt.  The  otlier  consideration  sprang  up  [n  my 
mind  when  I  reflected  that  there  would  be  here  an  assembla^  of  my 
profesaional  brethren,  and  the  impulse  was  Irresistible  to  be  among 
them  for  a  time,  though  necusBarily  brief,  and  to  feel  about  me  the 
atmosphere  from  which,  for  a  twelvemonth,  I  Iiave  been  excluded.  1 
beg  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  crowd  of  oRicial  duties  which 
for  the  past  year  have  surroimdcd  me,  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
guild  \o  which  1  am  proud  to  belong,  nor  have  I  lost  any  of  my  love 
and  care  for  the  noble  profession  I  have  chosen.  On  the  contrary, 
as  I  have  seen  the  controlling  part  which  the  lawyers  of  the  State 
assumed  in  tliecniicting  of  her  laws,  and  in  all  otherworks  that  pertain 
to  her  progress  and  her  welfare,  I  have  appreciated  more  than  ever 
the  value  and  the  usefulness  of  the  legal  profession.  And  when  I 
have  seen  how  generally  my  professionsl  brethren  have  been  faithful 
to  their  public  trusts,  my  priitc  has  coni^tantly  Increased. 

And  yet  from  the  outside  world  I  come  within  Ihe  grateful  circle 
of  professional  life,  to  say  lo  you  that  much  is  to  be  done  btfore  the 
bar  of  this  Btalc  will,  in  all  its  parts,  be  what  we  all  could  wish. 
We  hold  honorable  places,  but  we  hold  places  of  power— if  well  used 
to  protect  and  save  our  fellows — if  prostituted  and  badly  ured  to 
betray  and  destroy.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  profe<^lon  so  high  and 
noble  in  all  the  purposes  of  its  exislencc  should  be  only  high  and 
noble  in  all  ila  results.  But  we  know  it  ia  not  so.  There  is  not  a 
member  of  the  bar  in  this  asxembla^e  nho  liiis  not  shuddered  when 
he  tliouglit  of  the  wicked  things  he  bud  Ihe  power  to  safely  do;  and 
he  has  shudilcrcil  again  when  he  recalled  those  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  call  professional  brothers,  wlio  needed  but  the  motive  to  do  these 
very  things. 

An  associalion  like  Ibis  to  be  really  ui^ful  must  be  something  more 
than  a  society  devotitl  lo  laudation  of  the  profession.  It  should  have 
duties  to  perform,  earnest  in  their  nature  and  not  the  less  boldly  met 
beeaaae  tbey  arc  disagreeoblc.    Those  who  steal  our  livery  to  aid 
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them  hi  the  oommission  of  crime  should  be  detected  and  exposed;  and 
this  association  or  branches  of  it  should  have  watchmen  on  the  walls 
to  protect  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of  the  bar  of  the  State. 

Your  words  are  fair,  when  in  your  constitution  you  declare  the 
objects  of  this  association  to  be  ''to  eleyate  the  standard  of  integrity, 
honor  and  courtesy  in  the  legal  profession;"  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  done  much  in  that  direction;  but  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
reminding  you  here  that  frequently,  to  insure  health  and  vigor,  the 
bad  diseased  limbs  of  the  tree  must  be  lopped  off. 

My  thought  has  carried  me  further  than  I  intended.  Be  assured  I 
have  spoken  in  no  censorious  spirit.  I  congratulate  the  State  Bar  As- 
sociation on  all  it  has  done,  and  for  one  I  am  determined  to  aid  its 
work  as  well  during  my  temporary  professional  exile  as  when  I  shall 
again  gladly  mingle  in  the  contests  of  the  bar. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  Grover  Cleveland  opened  Black- 
stone  and  began  reading  at  the  first  page.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  ''big  doors  swing  on  little  hinges.''  In  the 
case  of  Grover  Cleveland  this  proverb  was  verified.  The 
day  he  first  opened  the  ponderous  Commentary  of  Black- 
stone,  marked  a  new  era  in  his  career.  However  sanguine 
he  may  have  been,  whatever  were  the  bright  hopes  he  cher- 
ished, he  hardly  dreamed  of  the  wonderful  honors  that 
were  to  crown  his  brow  before  he  had  reached  the  fullness 
of  his  prime.  As  a  student  of  law  he  set  the  example  of 
thoroughness  from  the  very  beginning.  He  resolved  to 
master  its  dryest  details ;  to  spare  no  pains  to  make  him- 
self an  eflScient  and  well  informed  lawyer.  We  have  fol- 
lowed him — hurriedly,  to  be  sure,  where  he  moved  slowly — 
from  office  boy  to  clerk,  to  subordinate  official  position,  to 
junior  partnership,  to  high  executive  office,  until  he  has 
rejiched  the  goal  for  which  he  started.  In  every  instance 
he  has  shown  the  same  high  qualities  only  in  larger  degree 
which  commended  him  to  us  when  a  boy.  He  has  been 
honored  in  the  positions  which  he  has  filled,  and  he  has 
conferred  honor  upon  them  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  filled  them.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  shown  the 
noblest,  finest,  and  strongest  traits  of  self-reliant  Ameri* 
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can  manhood.  Is  it  a  matter  for  surprise  that  for  sach  a 
man  the  future  had  still  higher  honors  in  store  than  any 
which  he  had  yet  thought  of? 

The  forces  of  which  he  is  the  personification  have  in  the 
meantime  begun  to  work  great  results  in  American  poli- 
tics. For  a  few  moments  we  must  pause  to  study  what 
those  forces  are  and  to  what  extent  they  are  operative. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  REFORM  MOYEMEITr. 


IT  was  during  the  first  years  of  this  partnership,  while 
Grover  Cleveland,  by  industry,  natural  ability  and  strong 
good  sense,  was  rapidly  winning  for  himself  a  position  in 
the  first  rank  at  the  bar  of  Western  New  York,  that  new 
forces  began  to  be  felt  in  politics,  and  that  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  readjust  parties  and  principles  of  action  to 
the  changed  requirements  of  public  sentiment.  The  Civil 
War  had  ended  nine  years  before,  and  during  the  interven- 
ing period  the  work  of  uniting  again  the  Union,  which 
had  been  sundered  by  the  shot  on  Sumter,  had  long  been 
virtually  completed.  The  issues  raised  by  the  war  had 
begun  to  pass  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  thoughtful 
and  sober  citizenship  was  already  beginning  to  enlist  itself 
in  the  endeavor  to  remove  from  government  the  evils  that 
necessarily  follow  a  long  period  of  domestic  confiict.  So 
long  as  the  war  and  its  memories  seemed  to  present  sharply 
defined  emotional  issues  there  was  little  room  in  political 
discussion  for  consideracion  of  the  best  methods  to  restore 
the  balance  between  Federal  and  State  authority,  which 
tlie  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  wisely  provided,  and 
which  the  real  or  imagined  urgencies  of  war  had  destroyed, 
and  still  less  room  was  there  for  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  Federal  administration  and  the  return  to  purity, 
economy,  and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  in  government. 
After  the  lapse  of  nine  years,  however,  it  was  held  that 
the  perpetuation  of  war  issues  in  politics  served  only  to 
infiame  and  keep  alive  animosities  that,  left  to  themselves, 
were  fast  dying  out.  Attention,  too,  was  being  drawn  to 
greater  and  greater  usurpations  by  the  Federal  Qovem- 
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ment,  when  necessity  could  not  be  pleaded  in  palliation 
of  tliom,  and  to  extravagance  and  corruption,  which  the 
administration  regarded  witli  half-shut  ejea,  if  it  did  not 
actually  connive  at.  So  thoronglilj  did  the  wrongfulness 
of  much  tliat  was  toleruted,  enrouruged  and  undertaken 
by  the  Government  at  Washington,  impress  itself  upon 
men,  that  even  the  leading  members  of  the  party  in  power 
began  to  denounce  it,  and  shortly  afterward  the  need  of 
organized  movement  to  effect  a  change  in  administration 
was  publicly  acknowledged  by  them.  It  was  not  a  change 
for  change's  sake  that  they  asked.  It  was  not  a  "swap- 
ping of  horses  in  mid-stream."  It  was  a  demand  for  a 
change  because  the  need  of  change  was  paramount  to  the 
artificial  or  dead  issues  by  which  it  was  sought  to  prevent 
change.  It  was  a  conviction  that  horse  and  heedless  rider 
were  both  being  swept  down  stream  and  that  another  and 
safer  hand  should  be  on  the  bridle. 

Belief  m  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  government  and 
apprehension  that  the  Republican  party  designed  to  fasten 
itself  permanently  on  the  people,  bore  fruit  in  the  remark- 
able series  of  Democratic  and  reform  victories  achieved  in 
1874,  which  was  equided  only  by  llie  victory  won  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  187G  on  the  same  issue,  brought 
even  more  directly  before  the  people,  and  excelled  only  by 
the  wonderful  series  of  triumphs  consummated  in  1882,  The 
political  complexion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
changed  in  the  election  of  1874  and  the  Democrats  secured 
a  decisive  majority.  The  new  House  stood.  Democrats  1C3, 
Republicans  103,  Independents  9.  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  gone  Republican  by  nearly  40,000  in  1872,  elected 
John  Latta,  Democrat,  Lieutenant  Governor  by  4, COO 
majority;  Kew  Jersey,  which  had  given  General  Grant  over 
15,000  majority  two  years  before,  elected  a  Democrat, 
Joseph  D.  Bedle  Governor  by  over  13,000  majority.  In 
Ohio,  the  Democratic  ciindidale  for  Soci'Ctary  of  State  was 
chosen  by  17,300  majority,  and  Indiana  gave  about  the 
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game  majority  to  the  Democratic  candidates  for  State 
officers.  In  the  West^  a  Republican  majority  of  56^000 
in  Michigan  was  cut  down  to  5,900,  and  in  Wisconsin  the 
Bepublican  Presidential  majority  of  18,500  fell  to  less 
than  2,000  on  the  aggregate  Tote  for  Congressman.  Even 
Bepublican  New  England  was  swept  from  its  moorings  by 
the  reform  tidal  wave,  and  three  of  its  States  for  the  first 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors. Massachusetts  elected  William  Qaston,  Democrat, 
Governor,  by  7,000  majority  although  it  had  given  General 
Grant  a  Bepublican  majority  eleven  times  as  large  only 
two  years  before;  Charles  R  Ingersoll,  Democrat,  was 
elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  by  a  majority  of  6,800 
against  a  Bepublican  majority  of  4,800  two  years  previous, 
and  even  New  Hampshire  chose  a  Democrat  Governor  by 
nearly  1,500  majority. 

The  election  of  1874  in  New  York  State,  however,  was 
the  most  significant,  as  it  brought  to  the  front  a  man  to- 
ward whom  the  country  ultimately  looked  as  the  one  who 
by  ability  and  courage,  was  disposed  and  qualified  above  all 
others  to  institute  the  reforms  in  government,  the  need 
of  which  was  conceded.  Although  he  had  long  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  State  politics,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  first  rose 
to  a  commanding  position  by  his  determined  assault  upon 
the  municipal  and  legislative ''  ring,'^  which,  in  the  name  of 
the  Democratic  party,  was  debauching  the  government  of 
New  York  city.  In  that  '* ring'*  the  more  prominent  per- 
sonages, as  will  be  recalled,  were  William  M.  Tweed,  Bich- 
ard  Connoly,  Peter  B.  Sweeney,  and  A.  Oakey  Hall.  In 
the  struggle  within  the  party  which  was  required  to  sup- 
press that  ring  Mr.  Tilden  came  to  be  recognized  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  reform  idea.  In  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  of  1874  he  was  chosen  the  candidate 
for  Governor  as  the  representative  of  an  awakened  public 
conscience  and  of  a  public  determination  to  check  license^ 
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fraud  and  extravagance,  which  had  fastened  tbemselrfls 
upon  tho  people  of  the  State. 

The  election  of  that  year,  as  has  been  said,  was  an 
overwhelming  triumph  for  the  idea,  and  a  magnificent 
tribute  to  the  man,  who  had  compelled  acknowledgment 
of  its  truth.  Mr.  Tildcn  was  elected  Governor  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  fifty  thousand,  altliough  the  Eepublicane 
had  carried  the  State  in  1872  by  almost  a  like  majority. 
Thus  causes  which,  in  a  more  general  form,  had  effected 
political  changes  in  other  StateB,  brought  about  a  political 
revolution  in  New  York,  where  the  issue  was  presented 
specifically  in  the  candidate. 

As  Governor,  Mr,  Tildea  immediately  tOBtitnted  war 
on  the  "canal  ring,"  which  held  relatively  the  same  posi- 
tion in  State  politics  that  the  "Tweed  ring"  had  held  in 
municipal  politics.  Again  the  combined  rascals  of  both 
parties  were  driven  from  the  ojiport unities  they  enjoyed 
for  pilfering  from  the  public.  Valuable  reforms  were 
instituted  in  the  administration  of  the  canals,  taxes  were 
reduced,  and  government  generally  brought  back  to 
economy  and  to  constitutional  principles.  The  brilliant 
record  made  by  Governor  Tildcn  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Democracy  of  the  country,  and  in  1876,  again  as 
the  personification  of  forces  combined  to  secure  purity 
and  honesty  in  administration,  he  was  nominated  for 
President. 

The  elevation  of  the  reform  idea  into  the  leading  na- 
tional issue  did  not  deprive  it  of  its  strength  in  the  State. 
Lucius  Robinson  wiis  elected  Governor  as  the  successor  to 
push  forward  the  work  which  Tildcn  had  inaugurated,  and 
for  three  years  carried  it  still  further  toward  completion. 
The  new  force  had  by  this  time  actjuired  such  strength  that 
even  when  a  Repnblican,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  was  elected 
Governor  in  1879,  through  a  division  of  the  Democratic  vote, 
the  policy  of  retrenchment  was  in  the  main  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed.    When  we  come  to  examine  Governor  Cleveland's 
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administration  in  detail,  we  shall  observe  the  many  points 
of  identity  it  had  with  that  of  Governor  Tilden,  and  shall 
discover  that  the  same  broad  and  essentially  Democratic 
principles  constituted  the  strength  of  both. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  story  of  the 
election  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks  in  1876,  and  to  relate  the 
methods  by  which  they  were  defrauded  out  of  the  results 
of  that  election*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  people  who  had 
elected  an  administration,  pledged  to  effect  reforms  in 
government  was  defrauded  by  wicked  conspiracy  of  the 
fruits  of  the  victory. 

Passing  by  the  intervening  period,  in  1882,  we  find  the 
same  forces  which  were  operative  in  1874  again  potent 
in  American  politics.  The  disclosure  of  dishonesty,  cor- 
ruption and  incompetency  at  Washington,  of  which  the 
unpunished  Star  Route  frauds  were  the  most  conspicuous 
illustration,  again  forced  upon  the  people  the  conviction 
that  a  change  in  government  was  imperatively  demanded. 
The  domination  of  the  Federal  government  by  military 
force  over  the  Southern  States  had  departed;  but  it  was 
followed  by  the  effort  of  the  Federal  government  to  domi- 
nate the  Northern  States  by  patronage. 

The  results  of  the  elections  of  1882  carried  an  even 
greater  rebuke  to  the  Republican  party,  and  showed  an 
even  greater  determination  to  drive  it  from  power  than 
did  the  elections  of  1874.  The  Democrats  elected  189 
members  in  the  new  House  of  Representatives,  while  the 
Republican  majority  became  a  minority  of  120.  Ohio 
elected  James  W.  Newman,  a  Democrat,  Secretary  of 
State,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  20,000.  Indiana  chose  a 
Democratic  Secretary  of  State  by  more  than  10,000  ma- 
jority. A  Republican  majority  of  nearly  40,000  was  cut 
down  to  less  than  6,000  in  Illinois,  and  in  New  Hampshire 
to  1,500.  In  Michigan  the  Republican  party  was  beaten 
by  4,500,  and  in  Kansas  by  8,000.  California  elected 
General  Stoneman  Governor  by  23,500  majority;  Colorado 
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elected  James  B.  Grant  Governor  by  2,300;  Nevada  elected 
Jewett  W.  Adams  by  1,200;  Connecticut  elected  Thomas 
M.  Waller  by  4,100;  New  Jersey  elected  Leon  Abbett  by 
2,010 ;  Pennsylvania  (where  two  Republican  tickets  were 
nominated)  elected  Bobert  E.  Pattison  by  over  40,000,  and 
New  York  chose  Grover  Cleveland  by  192,854. 


CHAPTER  VL 


HAYOB  OF  BUFFALO. 


DEMOCRACY  was  eveiywhere  instinct  with  the  reform 
moYement  and  with  the  vitality  of  new  issues.  As  a 
staunch  Democrat  Grover  Cleveland  had  participated  act- 
ively and  earnestly  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  period. 
But  the  movement  had  a  direct  personal  meaning  to  him. 
In  its  impulses  and  aims  it  coincided  with  his  own  ideas  of 
political  honesty  and  his  conceptions  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizenship.  As  sheriff  of  Erie  county  he 
had  sought  to  work  out  complete  administrative  reform, 
and  the  respect  with  which  he  left  that  office  was  abundant 
testimony  to  the  success  with  which  his  ideas  had  been 
applied  in  practice.  His  long  service  for  the  Democratic 
party,  his  skill  as  a  politician,  his  position  in  the  commu- 
nity and  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  of  men  and  policies 
made  him  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  trusted  counselors 
of  the  Democracy  of  Erie  county. 

In  1881  an  important  election  for  Mayor  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  was  to  be  held.  Reform  influences  were  already  a 
power  in  the  politics  of  the  city,  and  the  demand  for  an  im- 
provement in  local  government  became  general.  Abuses 
were  known  to  exist  in  some  departments  of  municipal 
affairs  and  suspected  to  exist  in  others.  The  tax  rate  of 
the  city  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  proper  expenses  of 
government  and  was  bearing  down  heavily  on  rich  and 
poor  alike.  Democratic  leaders  knew  that  there  was  a 
great  opportunity  before  the  party  if  they  could  find  the 
man  to  improve  it.  A  candidate  was  needed  who  would 
give  to  the  city  by  his  character  and  courage  the  assurance 
that  the  municipal  government  would  be  conducted  for  the 
6  81 
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benefit  of  all.  The  question  of  the  mayoralty  nomination 
was  made  the  subject  of  earnest  consultation  among  lead- 
ing Democrats  and  they  turned  at  once  to  Grover  Gleye- 
land  as  the  man  for  the  occasion. 

A  committee  was  deputed  to  speak  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  accepting  the  nomination.  At  first  he  was 
unwilling  to  consider  the  proposition.  All  that  he  could 
do  for  the  party  he  would  be  glad  to  do,  and  if  another 
candidate  were  named  he  would  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  secure  his  election.  He  did  not  desire  the  nom- 
ination himself,  and  he  could  suggest — as  he  subsequently 
did — the  names  of  half  a  score  of  leading  Democrats,  who 
could  certainly  be  elected.  The  committee  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  answer,  and  urged  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  accept  the  nomination  himself. 
Prominent  citizens  of  Buffalo,  who  were  not  directly  inter- 
ested in  politics,  joined  in  pressing  him  to  take  the  nomina- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  party.  Finally 
he  consented  on  condition  that  the  ticket  which  he  was  to 
head  should  embrace  the  names  of  men  who  represented 
distinctly  the  reform  issue,  and  would  co-operate  willingly 
in  a  reform  administration.  There  has  never  been  a  more 
conspicuous  instance  in  which  the  office  sought  the  man 
than  when  Grover  Cleveland  consented  to  stand  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Buffalo  on  a  reform 
platform. 

The  Democratic  city  convention  met  at  the  fixed  date, 
and  Grover  Cleveland  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  He 
was  summoned  before  it,  and  willingly  came.  He  desired 
that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  of  his  intentions, 
if  elected,  to  be  Mayor  of  the  whole  city  of  Buffalo,  and 
in  the  punishment  of  fraud  and  the  prevention  of  cor- 
ruption to  know  no  distinctions  among  men  except  those 
based  on  honesty  and  dishonesty,  ability  or  incompetency. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  nomination  and  the  conse- 
quencea  that  fiowed  from  it,  Grover  Cleveland  became  a 
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figure  in  national  politics.  From  the  Buffalo  Democratic 
city  convention  in  1881,  to  the  Democratic  national  con- 
yention  at  Chicago  in  1884,  the  steps  have  been  few, 
direct  and  logical.  The  platform,  which  he  promulgated 
for  himself  in  that  canvass,  is  a  platform  on  which  to-day 
he  could  appeal  to  the  great  party  that  has  placed  him  in 
nomination  for  the  office  of  President  and  to  citizens  of 
the  country,  without  regard  to  party,  who  believe  in  an 
honest  government. 

Entering  the  hall  and  taking  the  stage,  he  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  am  informed  that  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me  the  nommation  for  the  office  of  mayor.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  honor  to  be  thought  fit  to  be  the  chief  officer  of  a 
great  and  prosperous  city  like  ours,  having  such  important  and  varied 
interests.  I  hoped  that  your  choice  might  fall  upon  some  other  and 
more  worthy  member  of  the  city  democracy,  for  personal  and  private 
considerations  have  made  the  question  of  acceptance  on  my  part  a 
difficult  one.  But  because  I  am  a  Democrat  and  because  I  think  no 
one  has  a  right  at  this  time  of  all  others  to  consult  his  own  inclina- 
tions as  against  the  call  of  his  party  and  fellow-citizens,  and  hoping 
that  I  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  inaugurate  a  better  rule 
in  municipal  affairs,  I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  to  me.  I 
believe  much  can  be  done  to  relieve  our  citizens  from  their  present 
load  of  taxation,  and  that  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  of  all  public  expendi- 
tures will  result  in  a  great  saving  to  the  conununity.  I  also  believe 
that  some  extravagances  in  our  city  government  may  be  corrected 
without  injury  to  the  public  service.  There  is,  or  there  should  be,  no 
reason  why  the  affairs  of  our  city  should  not  be  managed  with  the 
same  care  and  the  same  economy  as  private  interests.  And  when  we 
consider  that  public  officials  are  the  trustees  of  the  people  and  hold 
their  places  and  exercise  their  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
there  should  be  no  higher  inducement  to  a  faithful  and  honest 
discharge  of  public  duty. 

These  are  very  old  truths ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  in  this 
strain  to-day,  because  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  people 
loudly  demand  that  these  principles  shall  be  sincerely,  and  without 
mental  reservation,  adopted  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  And  I  am  assured 
that  the  result  of  the  campaign  upon  which  we  enter  to-day  will 
demonstrate  that  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  will  not  tolerate  the  man  or 
the  party  who  has  been  unfaithful  to  public  trusts.    I  s&y  ^^*^s^ 
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things  to  a  convention  of  Democrats,  because  I  know  that  the  grand 
old  party  is  honest,  and  they  cannot  bo  unwelcome  to  you.  Let  us 
then,  in  all  sincerity,  promise  the  people  an  improvement  in  our 
municipal  affairs ;  and  if  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  us,  as  it  surely 
will  be,  let  us  faithfully  keep  that  promise.  By  this  means,  and  by 
this  means  alone,  can  our  success  rest  upon  a  firm  foimdation  and  our 
party  ascendancy  be  permanently  assured.  Our  opponents  will  wage  a 
bitter  and  determined  warfare ;  but  with  united  and  hearty  effort  we 
shall  achieve  a  victory  for  our  entire  ticket  And  at  this  day,  and 
with  my  record  before  you,  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  pledge 
to  you  my  most  earnest  endeavors  to  bring  about  this  result ;  and  if 
elected  to  the  position  for  which  you  have  nominated  me,  I  shall  do 
my  whole  duty  to  the  party ;  but  none  the  less  I  hope  to  the  citizens 
of  Buffalo. 

The  effect  of  the  address  was  electrical.  Buffalo  was 
thrilled  at  the  words  of  one  whose  partisanship  for  more 
than  twenty  years  it  had  known  to  be  of  the  strongest  and 
most  uncompromising  character;  but  who  dared  openly  to 
take  the  invincible  ground  that  party  interests  and  the  pub- 
lic interests  are  identical.  The  truth  of  every  word  that 
Grover  Cleveland  spoke  was  not  doubted.  His  reluctance 
in  accepting  the  nomination  had  been  no  secret.  The 
modesty  and  promptitude  with  which  the  nomination  was 
taken  when  the  party  called  him  in  unmistakable  tones 
elicited  the  approval  of  every  citizen.  The  declaration 
that  "public  officials  are  the  trustees  of  the  people  and 
exercise  their  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,''  trite 
as  it  was,  acquired  a  new  and  vital  significance  when  it  fell 
from  his  lips.  The  tribute  to  the  traditional  worth  and 
honesty  of  the  great  Democratic  party  evoked  the  most 
tumultuous  applause,  and  in  the  heart  of  every  Democrat 
present  roused  the  desire  to  keep  the  party  true  to  its 
historical  principles.  Finally  the  brief  and  unassuming 
reference  to  his  own  record  as  a  Democrat  and  a  citizen 
carried  with  it  a  conviction  that  every  pledge  would  be 
fulfilled  in  the  spirit  and  to  tlie  letter, 

A  few  days  after  the  nomination  had  been  made^  the 
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Buffalo  Express,  one  of  the  principal  Republican  papers  of 
the  city,  broke  away  from  party  and  came  out  forcibly  in 
support  of  Grover  Cleveland.  In  a  leading  editorial  article 
entitled  "The  Man  for  Mayor/'  drawing  attention  to  the 
great  power  for  good  vested  in  that  officer,  it  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  Grover  Cleveland  as  a  man,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  public  officer : 

Circumstances  seem  at  last  to  have  brought  to  the  front  the  right 
man  for  this  great  place,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
people  will  have  wisdom  enough  to  put  him  in  it.  We  know  Grover 
Cleveland*  Nearly  all  of  his  fellow-citizens  are  aware  of  his  distin- 
guished abilities  and  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  of  his  great  personal 
worth,  of  his  unswerving  uprightness,  and  of  his  high  moral  courage. 
But  we  know  something  more  than  all  this.  It  has  happened  to  us  to 
have  personal  experience  of  that  sleepless  vigilance,  that  tireless  devo- 
tion, that  singular  penetration  and  that  broad  good  judgment  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  always  displayed  in  the  interest  of  his  clients,  and  from 
which  so  many  have  reaped  the  reward  of  a  righteous  verdict.  If  he 
is  Mayor,  the  eUy  wiU  be  to  him  a»  hie  cUerU — as  a  client  standing  more 
sorely  in  need  of  all  his  best  endeavors  than  any  one  he  ever  served 
before— and  woe  would  be  to  the  man  that  should  attempt  to  rob  or 
otherwise  wrong  her. 

The  canvass  which  followed  was,  from  its  inception,  a 
magnificent  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Buffalo 
in  the  sincerity  and  courage  and  worth  of  personal  char- 
acter of  the  candidate.  The  small  number  of  Democratic 
politicians  who  had  been  disposed  to  contest  his  nomination 
on  the  ground  that  others  had  stronger  '^claims  "  soon  joined 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  movement.  Grover  Cleveland  de- 
clared at  the  beginning  that  he  did  not  intend  to  use  money 
for  votes  and  would  not  personally  canvass  in  the  saloons. 
To  those  coming  to  him  with  propositions  for  one  or  asking 
him  to  do  the  other,  he  frankly  said  "No.''  At  the  same  time 
no  legitimate  means  to  secure  the  election  of  the  whole  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  were  neglected  by  him  or  his  friends.  The 
Bepublicans  had  nominated  a  popular  candidate  for  Mayor 
and  confidently  hoped  that  the  straight  Ecpublican  vote  on 
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the  State  ticket  might  also  curry  their  city  ticket  through. 
Before  election  day,  however,  it  became  evident  that  Grover 
Cleveland  would  poll  more  than  the  nominal  voting  Btrength 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  many  Kcpublicana  aleo 
vonld  cast  their  ballots  for  him.  The  canvass  of  the  retnniB 
exceeded,  however,  even  the  saDgnine  expectations  of  Grovcr 
Cleveland's  friends.  He  had  been  elected  Mayor  by  a  major- 
ity of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  the  largest  ma- 
jority ever  given  in  the  city  to  any  candidate  for  that  office 
— while  at  the  same  time  the  city  had  given  the  Bepub* 
lican  State  ticket  an  average  majority  of  over  one  thonsatid 
six  hundred.  The  entire  Democratic  local  ticket  was  buc- 
cessful  by  majorities  somewhat  lower  than  ClevelaDd's, 
demonstrating  that  the  strength  of  his  name  bad  been 
great  enough  to  take  with  it  to  victory  all  that  stood  on 
the  platform  with  him. 

On  his  inauguration  as  Mayor  he  took  occasion  imme- 
diately to  reiterate  the  principles  of  action  which  be  had 
affirmed  in  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination.  The 
interval  between  election  and  inauguration  he  had  devoted 
to  a  minute  study  of  the  departments  of  city  government 
and  he  made  it  clear,  too,  that  in  all  of  these  and  in  all 
subordinate  positions  he  was  firmly  determined  that  the 
principles  he  had  laid  down  for  himself  should  be  implic- 
itly obeyed  by  others.  In  his  inaugural  message  to  the 
Common  Council  of  Buffalo,  on  January  2,  1882,  he  set 
forth  those  principles  in  the  following  vigorous  and  direct 
language: 

To  Tns  EoKooABLE  the  Commok  Coxtncil  of  the  Citt  of 
Buffalo;  Id  prcsentiDg  to  you  my  Arst  otQcial  communtcatiOD  I  am 
by  DO  meanB  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  I  address  a  body,  Dian;  of 
the  members  of  which  have  had  qullc  a  large  experience  In  muDldpal 
affaiTB;  and  wbirh  m  directly  charged,  more  than  aDy  other  hwtru. 
meDtality,  with  the  managenienl  of  Iho  government  of  the  dty  and 
the  proteclioD  of  Uie  ioterests  of  all  the  people  within  Its  limits.  This 
condition  of  thingn  creates  grave  responslblliiiee,  which  I  have  do 
doubt  jou  fully  appreciate.    It  may  not  be  amiw,  however,  to  remind 
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you  that  our  f eUow-citizens,  just  at  this  tfane,  are  particularly  watchful 
of  those  in  whose  hands  they  have  placed  the  administration  of  the 
city  government  and  demand  of  them  the  most  watchful  care  and 
conscientious  economy. 

We  bold  the  money  of  the  people  in  our  hands,  to  be  used  for 
their  purposes  and  to  further  their  interests  as  members  of  the  munic- 
ipality; and  it  is  quite  apparent  that,  when  any  part  of  the  funds 
which  the  taxpayers  have  thus  entrusted  us,  are  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses, or  when,  by  design  or  neglect,  we  allow  a  greater  sum  to  be 
applied  to  any  municipal  purpose  than  is  necessary,  we  have,  to  that 
extent,  violated  our  duty.  There  surely  is  no  difference  in  his  duties 
and  obligations,  whether  a  person  is  entrusted  vnth  the  money  of  one 
man  or  many.  And  yet  it  sometimes  appears  as  though  the  office-holder 
assumes  that  a  different  rule  of  fidelity  prevails  between  him  and  the 
taxpayer  than  that  which  should  regulate  his  conduct  when,  as  an 
individual,  he  holds  the  money  of  his  neighbor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  successful  and  faithful  administration  of  the 
government  of  our  city  may  be  accomplished  by  constantly  bearing  in 
mind  that  we  arc  the  trustees  and  agents  of  our  fellow  citizens,  hold- 
ing their  funds  in  sacred  trust,  to  be  expended  for  their  benefit;  that 
we  should  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  render  an  honest  account  of 
them,  touching  the  manner  of  their  expenditure;  and  that  the  affairs 
of  the  city  should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  same 
principles  as  a  good  business  man  manages  his  private  concerns. 

And  I,  perhaps,  should  do  no  less  than  to  assure  your  honorable 
body  that  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  securing  the  faithful  performance  of  ofilcial  duty  in  eveiy 
department  of  the  city  government 

The  limits  of  space  obviously  preclude  the  full  pres- 
entation of  the  message  which  from  the  force  and  explio- 
itness  of  its  language  and  the  promise  of  good  government 
it  contained  at  once  attracted  attention  throughout  the 
State. 

Beyond  question  subordinate  public  office  is  eagerly 
sought  by  many  because  such  positions  have  come  to  be 
considered  as  involving  easy  work,  short  hours  and  large 
pay.  A  great  and  beneficial  reform  of  the  civil  service 
will  have  been  effected  when  it  is  understood  that  public 
offices  require  as  much  and  as  careful  work  as  do  private 
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stations,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  larger  pay  should 
attach  to  oao  than  to  the  other.  In  this  matter  Grover 
Cleveland  set  to  work  to  make  the  reform  at  once,  and 
foreshadowed  hie  couree  in  the  message  from  which  quo- 
tation has  boon  made.  Continning  on  the  srbject  of  the 
city  auditor  he  said: 

It  seems  to  me  thut  the  duties  wliicb  ehould  be  performed  by  this 
ofllcer  have  been  cnlirclf  miHapprebended.  I  uDderstand  that  it  has 
been  BuppoBcd  that  be  does  all  that  la  required  of  him  when  be  U«ta 
the  corrcctDCSB  of  the  extensions  and  footings  of  an  account  presented 
to  him,  copies  the  BQtne  in  a  book  and  audite  the  same  8S  charged,  if 
the  cxlcnsioDS  aud  footings  arofouod  correct.  This  work  la  certainly 
not  difficult,  and  mi^ht  well  be  done  by  a  lad  hut  slightly  acquainted 
with  flgures.  The  charter  requires  that  thla  officer  "  shall  eiamine 
and  report  upon  all  unliquidated  claimB  against  the  city,  hctorc  the 
same  Bhall  be  audited  by  the  common  council."  Is  It  not  very  plain 
that  the  ciamiiiatioa  of  a  claim  means  something  more  than  the  foot- 
ing of  the  account  by  which  that  claim  is  represented?  And  is  It  not 
equally  plain  that  the  report  provided  for  Includes  more  than  the 
approval  of  all  accounts  which,  on  their  fate,  appear  correct  T  There 
is  no  question  but  that  he  should  inquire  into  the  meritt  of  the  claims 
presented  to  him  ;  and  he  should  be  lilted  to  do  so  by  a  familiarity 
wilh  tlie  value  of  tiie  articles  and  services  embodied  In  the  accounts. 
In  this  way  he  may  protect  the  interests  of  the  city ;  otherwise  bis 
services  are  worse  than  useleas,  so  far  as  Ills  acUoQ  is  relied  upon. 

And  further: 

I  am  utterly  unable  to  discover  any  valid  reason  why  the  dty 
oflices  should  be  closed  and  the  employes  rulesscd  from  their  duties  at 
the  early  hour  In  ttie  day  which  seems  now  to  be  regarded  as  the 
limit  of  a  day's  work.  I  am  sure  no  man  would  think  sn  active 
private  biLtinens  was  well  attended  to  if  he  and  all  bis  employes  ceased 
work  at  four  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  The  salaries  paid  hy  the  cily 
to  its  ofllcers  and  tlieir  employes  entitle  it  to  a  fair  day's  work. 
Besides,  these  oillces  arc  for  the  transaction  of  public  businesB;  and 
the  convenience  of  all  our  citizens  should  be  consulted  in  respect  to 
the  time  during  which  they  should  remain  open. 

I  suggest  the  pnssnfK  of  an  ordinance,  prescribing  such  hows  for 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  city  olflces.  as  shall  subserve  the  public 
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It  would  be  Teiy  dedrable  if  some  means  could  be  devised  to  stop 
the  practice  so  prevalent  among  our  city  employes  of  selling  or  assign- 
ing in  advance  their  claims  against  the  city  for  services  to  be  rendered. 
The  ruinous  discounts  charged  and  allowed  greatly  diminish  the 
reward  of  their  labors;  in  many  cases  habits  of  improvidence  and  care- 
lessness are  engendered,  and  in  all  cases  this  liawking  and  trafficking 
in  claims  against  the  city  presents  a  humiliating  spectacle. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  disclaim  any  dictation  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  your  duties.  I  recognize  fully  the  fact  that  with  you  rests 
the  responsibility  of  all  legislation  which  touches  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  and  the  correction  of  abuses.  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself 
any  great  familiarity  with  municipal  affairs,  nor  any  superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  city's  needs.  I  siieak  to  you  not  only  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  city,  but  as  a  citizen  proud  of  its  progress  and 
commanding  position.  In  this  spirit  the  suggestions  herein  contained 
are  made.  If  you  deem  them  worthy  of  consideration,  I  shall  still 
be  anxious  to  aid  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  any  measures 
wliich  you  may  inaugurate  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  and  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  inaugural  message  of  Mayor  Cleveland  was  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  regeneration  of  its  municipal 
government,  the  hope  of  which  had  contributed  so  mach 
to  the  great  majority  by  which  the  election  had  been 
carried. 

The  private  life  of  a  man  in  so  responsible  a  position 
has  its  interest  and  valae  as  throwing  a  side  light  on  the 
motives,  purposes  and  methods  of  his  pnblic  career.  When 
he  had  accepted  the  nomination,  Grover  Cleveland  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and  lucrative  law  practice.  The 
offices  of  Cleveland  and  Bissell  were  on  Main  street,  ait  the 
comer  of  Seneca,  large,  capacious  and  airy  rooms,  not 
differing  in  any  salient  feature  from  those  of  any  successful 
lawyer  in  good  circumstances.  Here  the  great  part  of  his 
time  was  passed;  as  he  was  a  counselor,  as  well  as  an  advo- 
cate, he  was,  therefore,  quite  closely  confined  to  his  office, 
which  came  to  be  his  home.  The  habits  of  industrious 
application  which  he  had  acquired  from  necessity  in  youth 
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and  early  manhood^  were  not  relaxed  when  the  urgency 
for  them  no  longer  existed.  He  worked  early  and  late  at 
the  office  as  usual,  seeking  his  relaxation  in  politics  and  in 
the  ordinary  run  of  social  enjoyments  usual  with  men  of 
his  character  and  position  in  the  community.  Becreation, 
however,  filled  but  a  small  portion  of  the  hours  of  the  day, 
and  his  genuine  love  of  his  profession,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  was  engrossing.  In  order  to  be 
nearer  his  office,  he  had  rented  a  suite  of  apartments  on 
the  floor  immediately  above  it,  where  he  lived  in 
unostentatious  comfort. 

When  visited  by  the  writer  about  a  year  ago,  they  dis- 
played indications  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  simple  and  good 
taste  and  studious  and  methodical  habits.  The  furniture 
was  plain  and  substantial,  and  just  what  it  professed  to 
be.  Several  steel  engravings  and  oil  paintings,  chosen 
with  discrimination,  not  for  purposes  of  adornment  only, 
but  apparently  because  they  symbolized  ideas  by  which  the 
purchaser  wished  to  be  surrounded,  hung  on  the  walls. 
Half  a  dozen  house  plants  of  the  more  familiar  varieties, 
to  which  he  was  evidently  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  per- 
sonal attention,  stood  on  a  small  frame  in  a  window  into 
which  the  sunlight  poured  in  generous  floods.  There  was 
no  effort  at  luxury  and  elegance,  and  no  trace  of  extrava- 
gance in  expenditure.  Glancing  at  the  room,  one  would 
at  once  have  surmised  that  its  occupant  was  a  self-made 
man  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  industry 
left  no  time  for  indolence  to  devote  itself  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  its  surroundings. 

In  the  bed-room  adjoining,  over  the  bed,  hangs  an  alle- 
gorical illuminated  device,  representing  Life,  Duty,  and 
Death.  "If  I  have  any  coat-of-arms  and  emblem,'' said 
the  Governor,  replying  to  a  question  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  picture,  "it  is  that.  It  is  a  motto  I  chose  years  ago, 
and  I  devised  that  form  to  keep  it  with  me.''  Closer  in^ 
spection  revealed  the  words,  "As  thy  days  are,  so  shall 
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thy  strength  be/'  painted  in  fine  letters  underneath.  On 
the  walls  of  the  bed-room  hang  also  several  ideal  heads  of 
children,  of  whom,  by  the  way.  Governor  Cleveland — 
though  an  unmarried  man — is  very  fond.  The  mantel  in 
his  own  room  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Albany  bears 
the  photographs  of  children  of  several  of  his  more  intimate 
Albany  friends.  In  the  larger  of  the  suite  of  rooms  is 
Orover  Gleyeland's  miscellaneous  library,  comprising  the 
historians,  novelists,  poets,  essayists,  and  books  of  refer- 
ence that  are  generally  seen  on  the  shelves  of  gentlemen 
of  means  and  education.  For  his  ^'home,''  as  he  calls  it^ 
he  has  great  fondness,  and  after  his  inauguration  as  Gov- 
ernor the  rooms  in  Buffalo  were  retained  just  as  he  left 
them.     They  are  still  always  kept  in  readiness  for  him. 

At  the  time  when  many  young  men  are  thinking  of 
marriage,  Grover  Cleveland,  as  we  have  seen,  was  working 
for  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  home  de- 
pendent upon  him  at  Holland  Patent  and  to  meet  his  own 
necessities.  As  he  became  older  and  his  habits  of  life  had 
been  fixed,  a  change  of  condition  would  have  involved  a 
surrender  of  the  worthy  ambition  which  has  been  his  guide 
in  life.  With  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  he  probably  wisely  reflected 
that  ''He  that  hath  Wife  and  Children  hath  given  Host- 
ages to  Fortune ;  for  they  are  Impediments  to  great 
Enterprises  either  of  Vertue  or  Mischiefe.  Certainly  the 
best  Workes,  and  of  greatest  Merit  for  the  Publike,  have 
proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  Childless  Men,  which 
both  in  Affection  and  Meanes  have  married  and  endowed 
the  Publike.''  At  all  events  Grover  Cleveland  has  always 
lived  a  bachelor  life. 

Before  he  had  been  chosen  as  Mayor,  Grover  Cleveland, 
as  the  preceding  pages  have  shown,  held  a  position  among 
the  representative  citizens  of  Buffalo.  Thousands  of  the 
voters  of  the  city  knew  him  and  knew  the  brief  outlines  of 
.  his  life.  There  were  many  who  were  personally  familiar  with 
the  details  of  his  progress  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  from 
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office  clerk  with  Rogers,  Bowen  and  Rogers,  to  a  position  of 
acknowledged  prominence  in  the  bar  of  Western  New  York. 
It  was  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  representative  Amierican 
citizen  that  the  Irish- American  citizens  of  Buffalo  extended 
an  invitation,  after  his  election  as  Mayor,  but  before  his 
inauguration,  to  preside  at  a  mass-meeting  of  the  Land 
League  in  that  city.  One  of  the  first  members  of  the 
league  imprisoned  in  Ireland  had  been  Father  Sheehy,  who 
was  released  after  a  short  incarceration  and  came  to  this 
country  to  attend  the  convention  of  Irish  associations  held 
in  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1881.  After  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention  Father  Sheehy  visited  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country  on  a  lecturing  tour,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  wherever  he  went.  He  came  to  Buffalo  December 
5th,  and  was  welcomed  in  a  royal  way.  The  Irish  Societies 
turned  out  in  a  torchlight  procession,  and  there  was  a 
large  meeting  at  St.  Stephen's  hall. 

Grover  Cleveland  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  on  tak- 
ing the  chair,  spoke  to  the  meeting  briefly.  His  address 
was  a  model  of  conservative  advice  to  a  large  number  of 
our  population,  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  on  the  community  of  interest 
which  must  subsist  between  a  people  that  have  achieved 
freedom,  and  others  who  are  striving  for  it.     He  said: 

Ladiks  and  Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  this  call  to  the  cliair.  My  greatest  regret 
is  tlial  I  know  so  little  of  the  conditions  that  have  given  hirtli  to  the 
Land  League.  I  know,  in  a  general  way,  llial  it  is  designed  to  secure 
to  Ireland  those  just  and  natural  lights  to  wjiich  Irishmen  are  enti- 
tled. I  understand  also  that  these  are  to  be  obtained  by  peaceful 
measures,  and  without  doing  violence  to  any  just  1j;w  of  the  land. 
This  should  meet  with  the  support  and  countenance  of  every  man 
who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  American  citizenship,  and  lives  under 
American  laws.  Our  sympathy  is  drawn  out  by  a  bond  of  common 
manhood.  We  are  here  to-night  to  welcome!  an  apostle  of  this  cause, 
one  who  can,  from  personal  exiK'rience,  n'count  tlie  scenes  of  that 
troubled  isle;  who  can  tell  us  the  risks  that  are  taken  and  the  pains 
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that  are  suffered  by  those  who  lead  the  van  in  this  great  movement 
I  congratulate  you  upon  having  Father  Sheehy  with  you  to-night, 
and  I  will  not  delay  the  pleasure  of  his  presentation  to  you. 

At  a  still  later  day,  on  April  9^  1882,  after  he  had 
become  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  the  invitation  was  again  extended 
to  Grover  Cleveland  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  Irish- Ameri- 
can citi/ens,  and  was  cheerfully  accepted.  Under  the  Coer- 
cion Act  of  England  several  Irish-American  citizens  had 
been  imprisoned  as  ^^ suspects^'  in  Ireland  without  formal 
accuation,  trial  or  conviction.  The  Hon.  James  6.  Blaine 
was  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell  was  Minister  to  England.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  been  petitioned  to  secure 
the  release  or  at  least  the  speedy  trial  on  definite  charges 
of  American  citizens,  who  had  been  imprisoned.  Mass- 
meetings  were  held  throughout  this  country  to  protest 
against  the  delay  and  uncertainty  which  characterized  the 
policy  of  the  American  government  and  its  representa- 
tives. It  was  at  one  of  these  that  Grover  Cleveland  gave 
frank  and  outspoken  ntterance  of  his  convictions  in  regard 
to  the  duty  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  its 
citizens  abroad.  The  address  has  more  than  a  temporary 
interest.  Denunciation  and  threats  arc  not  to  be  found  in 
it.  It  does  not  contain  the  suspicion  of  dynamite  or 
'*  Jingoism."  In  it  are  laid  down  broad  principles  for  the 
guidance  of  the  government  in  its  relations  with  other 
powers,  and  in  its  duties  to  its  own  citizens  which  must 
command  the  respect  and  approbation  of  every  man  whose 
pride  it  is  that  he  is  an  American  citizen.  He  spoke  as 
follows : 

Fellow  CrriZENS:  This  is  the  formal  mode  of  address  on  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,  but  I  think  we  seldom  realize  fully  its  meaning,  or 
how  valuable  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  citizen. 

From  the  earliest  civilization,  to  be  a  citizen  has  been  to  be  a  free 
man,  endowed  with  certain  privileges  and  advantages,  and  entitled  to 
the  full  protection  of  the  State.    The  defense  and  protection  of  the 
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personal  rights  of  its  citizens  has  always  been  the  paramount  and 
most  important  duty  of  a  free,  enlightened  government. 

And  perhaps  no  goyemmcnt  has  this  sacred  trust  more  in  its 
keeping  than  this,  the  best  and  freest  of  them  all;  for  here  the  people 
who  are  to  be  protected  arc  the  source  of  those  powers  which  they 
delegate,  upon  the  express  compact  that  the  citizen  shall  be  pro- 
tected. For  this  purpose  we  choose  those  who,  for  the  time-being, 
shall  manage  the  machinery  which  we  have  set  up  for  our  defense 
and  safety. 

And  this  protection  adheres  to  us  in  all  lands  and  places  as  an, 
incident  of  citizenship.  Let  but  the  weight  of  a  sacrilegious  hand 
be  put  upon  this  sacred  tiling,  and  a  great  strong  government  springs 
to  its  feet  to  avenge  the  wrong.  Thus  it  is  that  the  native-bom 
American  citizen  enjoys  his  birthrights.  But  when,  in  the  westward 
march  of  empire,  this  nation  was  founded  and  took  root,  we  beck- 
oned to  the  Old  World,  and  invited  hither  its  immigration,  and  pro- 
vided a  mode  by  which  those  who  sought  a  home  among  us  might 
become  our  fellow-citizens.  They  came  by  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands;  they  came  and 


Hewed  tho  dark  old  woodd  away, 
And  gave  the  virgin  fields  to  day; 


they  came  with  strong  sinews  and  brawny  arms  to  aid  in  the  growth 
and  progress  of  a  new  country  ;  they  came,  and  upon  our  altars  laid 
their  fealty  and  submission ;  they  came  to  our  temples  of  justice,  and 
mider  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  renounced  all  allegiance  to  every  other 
state,  potentate  and  sovereignty,  and  surrendered  to  us  all  the  duty 
pertaining  to  such  allegiance.  We  have  accepted  their  fealty  and 
invited  them  to  surrender  the  protection  of  their  native  land. 

And  what  should  be  given  them  in  return?  Manifestly,  good 
faith  and  every  dictate  of  honor  demand  that  we  give  them  the  same 
liberty  and  protection  here  and  elsewhere  which  we  vouchsafe  to  our 
native-born  citizens.  And  that  this  has  been  accorded  to  them  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  American  institutions. 

It  needed  not  the  statute  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  declar- 
ing that  "  all  naturalized  citizens  while  in  foreign  lands  are  entitled  to 
and  shall  receive  from  this  government  the  same  protection  of  person 
and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native-bom  citizens,"  to  voice  the 
policy  of  our  nation. 

In  all  lands  where  the  semblance  of  liberty  is  preserved,  the  right 
of  a  person  arrested  to  a  speedy  accusation  and  trial,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  fundamental  law  as  it  is  a  rule  of  civilization. 

At  any  rate  we  hold  it  to  be  so,  and  this  is  one  of  the  rights  which 
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we  undertake  to  j^uarantee  to  any  native  bom  or  naturalized  citizen  of 
ours  whether  he  be  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  under 
the  pretext  of  a  law  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy of  England. 

We  do  not  claim  to  make  laws  for  other  countries,  but  We  do  in- 
sist that  whatsoever  those  laws  may  be,  they  shall,  in  the  interests  of 
human  freedom  and  the  rights  of  mankind  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
liberty  of  our  citizens,  be  speedily  administered.  We  have  a  right  to 
say,  and  do  say,  that  mere  suspicion  without  examination  or  trial  is  not 
snfiScient  to  justify  the  long  imprisonment  of  a  citizen  of  America. 
Other  nations  may  permit  their  citizens  to  be  thus  imprisoned;  ours 
will  not.    And  this  in  effect  has  been  solemnly  declared  by  statute. 

We  have  met  here  to-night  to  consider  this  subject  and  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  and  the  reasons  and  the  justice  of  the  imprisonment  of 
certain  of  our  fellow  citizens  now  held  in  British  prisons  without  the 
semblance  of  a  trial  or  legal  examination.  Our  law  declares  that  the 
government  shaU  act  in  such  cases.  But  the  people  are  the  creators 
of  the  government. 

The  undaunted  apostle  of  the  Christian  religion,  imprisoned  and 
persecuted,  api;)ealing  centuries  ago  to  the  Roman  law  and  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship,  boldly  demanded :  "  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  se- 
cure a  man  that  is  a  Roman  and  uncondemned  ?  " 

So,  too,  might  we  ask,  appealing  to  the  law  of  our  land  and  the 
laws  of  civilization : "  Isit  lawful  that  these,  our  fellows,  be  imprisoned 
who  are  American  citizens  and  uncondemned  ?  " 

I  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  at  such  a  meeting, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ADMINISTRATIOK  OF  A  GREAT.  TRUST. 

THE  course  of  the  new  Mayor  at  a  very  early  day  dem- 
onstrated that  he  had  said  no  more  than  he  meant  in 
the  assertion  that  ^'public  officials  are  the  trustees  of  the 
people  and  exercise  their  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple/' A  series  of  veto  messages  to  the  common  council, 
remarkable  for  their  brevity  of  expression,  vigor  of  thought, 
and  courageous  determination  to  limit  expenditures  to  con- 
stitutional and  necessary  purposes,  and  to  guard  at  every 
point  the  city's  interests,  followed  his  accession  to  office  in 
quick  succession.  The  amounts  involved  in  many  of  these 
appropriations  were  not  large,  and  the  purposes  were  gen- 
erally too  local  in  their  character  to  be  of  interest,  if  pre- 
sented here  in  full  detail..  Underlying  all,  however,  was 
the  one  vital  principle  of  universal  application  in  the 
United  States  that  the  people's  money  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  people's  good  for  purposes  which  they  have  them- 
selves in  their  constitutions  and  charters  defined. 

A  resolution,  for  example,  was  passed  by  the  Common 
Council  for  the  payment  of  certain  clerks  in  one  of  the  city  de- 
partments for  "  extra  services  "  said  to  have  been  performed. 
Mayor  Cleveland  determined  to  stop  illegal  expenditures 
in  this  direction  and  vetoed  the  resolution.  ''  By  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  itself,"  he  said,  ''  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
tra services  performed  were  fairly  embraced  in  the  official 
duties  of  the  persons  performing  them.  To  examine  the 
books  and  to  restore  order  to  the  records  of  the  office  was, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  peculiarly  the  business  of  the  claimants. 
If  the  work  could  not  be  done  in  the  regular  discharge  of 
their  duties,  additional  clerks  might  have  been  employed : 
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but  they  haying  elected  to  do  the  work  themselyes,  they 
must  now  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  attitude  of  claim- 
ants for  extra  compensation  'for  the  performance  of  du- 
ties which  really  pertained  to  the  business  of  their  offices 
or  positions.'  However  meritorious  these  claims  may  be, 
their  allowance  by  the  city  seems  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  assent  to  their  payment.''  The  prece- 
dent once  established  that  such  drafts  on  the  city  treasury 
would  not  be  allowed,  a  considerable  source  of  leakage  of 
the  public  money  was  at  once  closed. 

In  the  fearless  use  of  the  veto  power,  and  in  the 
enforcement  of  strict  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  and  the  charter  of  the  city,  Mayor  Cleveland,  of 
necessity,  at  times  antagonized  men  and  interests  that  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  their  own  way  regardless  of  the 
inhibitions  of  the  law.  Each  question,  however,  as  it  arose, 
was  dealt  with  unflinchingly,  and  in  strict  accord  with  the 
oath  of  office  the  Mayor  had  taken. 

Some  of  the  projects  for  the  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  city,  which  the  Mayor  checked,  involved  evident 
extravagance  and  corruption,  but  in  others,  sums  were 
voted  for  purposes,  proper  enough  in  themselves,  but 
in  express  violation  of  the  charter  or  the  Constitution. 
To  refuse  to  allow  such  expenditures  to  be  made  was  at 
times  a  difficult  and  ungracious  task,  and  led  to  miscon- 
structions and  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  those  who 
did  not  fully  realize  the  sanctity  of  the  popular  will 
embodied  in  its  fundamental  law.  Duty,  however,  in  such 
instances  was  met  openly,  and  fearlessly  discharged. 
Beyond  doubt  the  finest  test  to  which  Mayor  Cleveland's 
courage  and  conscience  were  put  was  when  a  resolution 
diverting  1500  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  to  the  observance  of  Decoration  day  was  submitted  to 
him.  In  a  message,  which  commanded  instant  approval 
among  thoughtful  men  by  its  sincerity  and  its  conceptions 
of  the  purposes  of  taxation  and  the  duty  of  public  officers, 
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the  resolution^  with  one  involving  like  principles,  was 
vetoed.  The  message  was  addressed  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, read  as  follows : 

Buffalo,  May  8, 1882. 

At  the  last  session  of  your  honorable  body  a  resolution  was 
adopted  directing  the  city  clerk  to  draw  a  warrant  for  five  himdred 
dollars  in  favor  of  the  secretary  of  the  Firemen's  Benevolent  Association. 

This  action  is  not  only  clearly  imauthorized,  but  it  is  distinctly 
prohibited  by  the  following  clause  of  the  State  Constitution: 

"  No  county,  city,  town  or  village  shall  hereafter  give  any  mon^y 
or  property,  or  loan  its  money  or  credit  to,  or  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association  or  corporation,  or  become  directly  or  indirectly  the  owner 
of  stock  in  or  bonds  of  any  association  or  corporation;  nor  shall  any 
such  coimty,  city,  town  or  village  be  allowed  to  incur  any  indebted- 
ness, except  for  county,  city,  town  or  village  purpose." 

At  the  same  meeting  of  yoiu:  honorable  body  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed : 

"  That  the  City  Clerk  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  draw  a  warrant 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  Fund  for  five  hundred  dollars,  to  the  order  of 
J.  S.  Edwards,  Chairman  of  the  Decoration  Day  Committee  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses attending  a  proper  observance  of  Decoration  day." 

I  have  taxed  my  ingenuity  to  discover  a  way  to  consistently 
approve  of  this  resolution,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  only  obnoxious  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  above  quoted,  but  that  it  also  violates  that  section  of 
the  charter  of  the  city  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  appropriate 
money  raised  for  one  purpose  to  any  other  object.  Under  this  section 
I  think  money  raised  "  for  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
the  reception  of  distinguished  persons,"  cannot  be  devoted  to  the 
observance  of  Decoration  day. 

I  deem  the  object  of  this  appropriation  a  most  worthy  one.  The 
efforts  of  our  veteran  soldiers  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  fallen 
comrades  certainly  deserves  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  We  should  all,  I  think,  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege 
to  contribute  to  the  f  imds  necessary  to  carry  out  such  a  purpose.  And  I 
should  be  much  disappointed  if  an  appeal  to  our  citizens  for  voluntary 
subscriptions  for  this  patriotic  object  should  be  in  vain. 

But  the  money  so  contributed  should  be  a  free  gift  of  the  citizens 
and  taxpayers,  and  should  not  be  extorted  from  them  by  taxation. 
This  is  so,  because  the  purpose  for  which  this  money  is  asked  dots 
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not  invotvc  their  protection  or  interest  as  members  of  the  community, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  approved  by  them. 

The  people  are  forced  to  pay  taxes  into  the  city  treasury  only  upon 
the  theory  that  such  money  shall  be  expended  for  public  purposes,  or 
purposes  in  which  they  all  have  a  direct  and  practical  interest. 

The  logic  of  this  position  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  that,  if 
the  people  are  forced  to  pay  their  money  into  the  public  fund  and  it  is 
spent  by  their  servants  and  agents  for  purposes  in  which  the  people 
as  taxpayers  have  no  interest,  the  exaction  of  such  taxes  from  them  is 
oppressive  and  unjust. 

I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  this  city  government,  in  its 
relation  to  the  taxpayers,  is  a  business  establishment,  and  that  it  is 
put  in  oiu:  hands  to  be  conducted  on  business  principles. 

This  theory  does  not  admit  of  our  donating  the  public  funds  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  action  of  your  honorable  body. 

I  deem  it  my  duty,  tiieref ore,  to  return  both  the  resolutions  referred 
to  without  my  approval  Gboyeb  Cleveland. 

To  prove  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  belief  that  the 
expenditures  for  the  observance  of  Decoration  day  should 
be,  and  could  be,  met  by  private  contributions.  Mayor 
Cleveland,  on  the  same  day,  subscribed  one  tenth  of  the 
amount  required  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  the  balance 
was  collected  the  same  day  without  difficulty  from  leading 
citizens. 

In  illustration  of  the  consistency,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  marked  traits  of  Governor  Cleveland's  public 
and  private  career,  may  be  cited  in  connection  with  the 
veto  given  above,  a  veto  message  sent  by  him  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  a  year  later,  and  having  several 
points  in  identity  with  it.  The  message  was  addressed  to 
the  Assembly  and  read: 

Assembly  bill  No.  88,  entitled  "  An  act  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Chautauqiia  county  to  appropriate  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  upon  which  to  erect  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument," 
\b  herewith  returned  without  approval. 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  duty  to  refuse  to  give  sanction  to  the  appro- 
priation of  money  for  such  a  worthy  and  patriotic  object ;  but  I  can- 
not forget  that  the  money  proposed  to  be  appropriated  is  public  money» . 


[■cinoss  by  llie  couiily  In  In-  tlnTi'iifdr  nitt  by  tii.\iiliiii 
true,  tlic  proi'uscd  ll■{;i^!!lli(m  U  forbiiUiiti  l>y  stitiiui  df 
L-iglit  of  Uic  Constiluliuu,  nliicli  pruviilcs  Ihat  no  count 
>r  village  shall  be  allowed  to  incur  any  indebtednm 
xmnty,  city,  town  or  village  purposes. 

Before  this  prohibition  became  a  part  of  the  Conatitut 
ras  paased  pennittiag  monuments  Ut  be  erected  to  falle 
he  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  county  within  wbii 
ited  ;  but  the  espenditvuv  of  money  raised  by  taxatlo 
pose  was  only  allowed  when  cspeciiilly  sanctioned  by  1 
iority  of  all  the  electors  of  the  county.  In  the  bill 
ration  the  taxpayers  arenotpemillted  to  be  heard  on 
t  is  thus  evident  that  the  legislation  proposed,  gi» 
te  and  Interests  of  the  people  than  the  statute  pawec 
ittlullonol  amendment  proliibitcd  all  enaetmeats  of  t 

may  perhaps  be  pennliled  lo  express  the  hope  thut  a 
ndamental  principles  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  lett( 
10  Constitution,  which  fumish  the  limit  as  well  U  t 
ndon,  wll!  prevent  the  passage  of  bills  of  Uus  nat 
e.  Gkover  Cixvi 

D  connection  vith  thoae  meaaages.  although  i 
V  related  to  tfaem,  it  may  be  noted  that  Goven 
!»tiTipnv*rl  wi'-  •"• — -"  ^    ■"  (  Legislature,  de 
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occasion  was  naturally  one  to  inspire  feelings  of  pride  in 
the  minds  of  every  citizen  and  in  none  more  than  in 
Grover  Cleveland,  to  whom  Buffalo  had  proved  a  kind  and 
hospitable  home.  Men,  like  himself,  of  high  character  and 
indomitable  enterprise,  had  brought  Buffalo  to  a  position 
in  wealth,  population  and  beauty  surpassing  all  other 
municipalities  in  the  State  except  the  metropolis  and 
adjacent  Brooklyn.  In  the  festivities  of  the  day  the 
reform  Mayor  was  the  honored  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  in 
its  formal  observances  a  chief  participant.  The  address 
delivered  on  this  occasion  was  more  than  a  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  the  city.  It  was  a  patriotic  appeal  to  the 
present  generation  to  prove  itself  worthy  to  possess  the 
cherished  institutions  of  free  government  and  independ- 
ence transmitted  to  us  by  the  past.  It  was  a  call  to  good 
citizens  everywhere  to  interest  themselves  in  politics  and 
public  affairs  that  those  institutions  may  be  sustained  in  • 
strength  and  purity.     He  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  1  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  quite  content 
on  this  occasion  to  assume  the  part  of  quiet  gratification.  But  I  can- 
not forbear  expressing  mj  satisfaction  at  being  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  exercises  of  the  evening,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  give  token  of 
the  pleasure  I  experience  in  gazing  with  you  upon  the  fair  face  of 
oiu:  queen  city  at  the  age  of  fifty.  I  am  proud  with  you  in  contrast- 
ing what  seems  to  us  the  small  things  of  fifty  years  ago,  with  the 
beauty  and  the  greatness  and  the  importance  of  to-day.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  are  gained;  the  prosperity  of  the  present  we  hold 
with  a  firm  hand;  and  the  promise  of  the  future  comes  to  us  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  It  seems  to  me  to-day,  that  of  all  men,  the  resident 
of  Buffalo  should  be  the  proudest  to  name  his  home. 

In  the  history  of  a  city,  fifty  years  but  marks  the  period  of  youth, 
when  all  is  fresh  and  joyous.  The  face  is  fair,  the  step  is  light, 
and  the  burden  of  life  is  carried  with  a  song;  the  future  stretching 
far  ahead  is  full  of  bright  anticipations,  and  the  past  with  whatever 
of  struggle  and  disappointment  there  may  have  been,  seems  short, 
and  is  half  forgotten.  In  this  hey-day  of  our  city's  life,  we  do  well 
to  exchange  oui  congratulations,  and  to  revel  together,  in  the  assur- 
ances of  the  happy  and  prosperous  future  that  awaits  us. 


ilirio,!  lills  lh(;  liipoC  liumarilifo,     Mosl  have  t'one 

-us  of  (iiKl'scity,  ivliicli  liL-s  bujoml  tliL'  strfulii  of  f 

V  iiri.'  «lio  lisUcssly  Uii^it  uimn  ilic  bank,  mid  wail  to  i 

ic  lit  Irtea  tbuy  Imve  plimlcd  with  their  own  hondfl. 

J  remember  the  dead  to-njght;  and  let  us  renew  ot 

3stloD  for  those  who  are  spared  to  speak  to  us  of 

nding  our  city's  birlh  nnd  infmicy. 

ind  in  this  our  day  of  pride  iind  self -gratification. 

one  IcsBOD  at  least,  which  we  may  kaia  from  th 

nme  down  to  us  from  a  formei  gf^oeiatlon.     In  tht 

!y  of  the  city  which  tboy  founded,  and  tor  many 

the  people  loved  their  city  so  well  that  tbey  wouli 

inagemeot  of  Its  affairs  in  the  strongest  and  beet  of  I 

in  in  Iboec  days  was  so  cngrossi^d  in  bU  own  bueii 

find  some  time  to  devote  to  public  conceroB,     Bead 

men  who  held  places  In  this  municipality  fifty  yea 

or  reflection  will  be  found.    Is  It  tnie  Liiat  the  cilj 

a  large  [lopulatlon,  and  with  lis  vast  and  varied  Inte 

d  different  csro  than  It  did  fifty  years  ago! 

I  Imast  of  our  dtizeoBhip  to-night.    But  this  citizeni 

t  duties  not  unlike  those  we  owe  our  neighbor  ani 

is  no  better  time  than  this  for  sclf-oxamlnBtiou.    He 

f  too  pure  and  holy  to  take  part  is  the  alTnirs  of  tu 

le  (act  that  better  men  than  he  have  thought  It  their 

e  who  cannot  Spare  a  moment  in  his  greed  and  se 

da  wcU-groundt 
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Standard  of  integrity  in  official  place,  and  a  constant,  active  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  good  people  in  municipal  government,  are  needed 
to  make  a  great  dty. 

Let  it  be  said  of  us  when  only  our  names  and  memory  are  left,  in 
the  centennial  time,  that  we  faithfully  administered  the  trust  which 
we  received  from'our  fathers,  and  religiously  performed  our  parts  in 
oiu*  day  and  generation,  toward  making  our  dty  not  only  prosperous, 
but  truly  great 

Still  later  in  the  same  year  opportunity  presented  itself 
for  him  to  inculcate  by  words  the  principles  of  political 
action  which  his  own  acts  at  that  time  on  a  local  stage  and 
subsequently  on  the  larger  field  of  the  State  of  Kew  York 
were  so  forcibly  illustrating. 

Governor  Cleveland  has  since  said  to  the  writer^  ''I 
sometimes  wonder  if  people  do  not  get  tired  of  hear- 
ing me  speak  so  many  times  about  the  necessity  for  the 
citizen  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  but  I  cannot 
help  saying  it.  It  is  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  whenever 
I  am  asked  to  speak,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
duty  can  be  impressed  too  often  upon  the  public.  Every 
one  knows  that  there  are  bad  men  in  politics  and  the  only 
way  to  keep  them  under  is  by  actively  interesting  and  en- 
listing those  who  should  reaJize  and  discharge  in  full  the 
obligations  of  citizenship.'' 

On  September  7,  1882,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Buffalo,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  among 
those  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  ,York,  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  a  new  and  imposing  building.  Mayor 
Cleveland  was  requested  to  deliver  an  address,  and  accepted 
cheerfully.     He  said : 

This  d&y,  we  bring  into  a  prominent  place  an  institution  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  cannot  fail  to  impress  itself  upon  our  future  with 
the  best  results.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  dtizens  have  heard 
of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  perchance  the  name 
has  suggested,  in  an  indefinite  way,  certain  efforts  to  do  good  and 
to  aid  generally  in  the  spread  of  religious  teaching.  I  venture  to  say, 
however,  that  a  comparatively  small  part  of  our  community  have 
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really  known  the  full  extent  of  the  work  of  this  association,  and  may 
have  thought  of  it  as  an  institution  well  enough  in  its  way — a  proper 
enough  outlet  for  a  superabundance  of  religious  enthusiasm — doing, 
of  course,  no  harm,  and  perhaps  veiy  little  good.  Some  have  aided  it 
by  their  contributions  from  a  sense  of  Christian  duty,  but  more  have 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  We  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  institutions  of  this  kind  as  entirely  disconnected  from  any 
consideration  of  municipal  growth  or  prosperity,  and  have  too  often 
considered  splendid  structures,  active  trade,  increasing  commerce, 
and  growing  manufactures  as  the  only  things  worthy  of  our  care  as 
public-spirited  citizens.  A  moment's  reflection  reminds  us  that  this 
is  wrong.  The  citizen  is  a  better  business  man  if  he  is  a  Christian 
gentleman,  and  surely  business  is  not  the  less  prosperous  and  success- 
ful if  conducted  on  Christian  principles. 

This  is  an  extremely  practical,  and  perhaps  not  a  very  elevated 
view  to  take  of  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  but  I  assert  that  if  it  did  no  more  than  to  impress 
some  religious  principles  upon  the  business  of  our  city  it  would  be 
worthy  of  generous  support.  And  when  we  consider  the  difference, 
as  a  member  of  the  community,  between  the  young  man  who,  imder 
the  influence  of  such  an  association,  has  learned  his  duty  to  his  fellows 
and  to  the  State,  and  that  one,  who,  subject  to  no  moral  restraint, 
yields  to  temptation,  and  thus  becomes  vicious  and  criminal,  the  im- 
portance of  an  institution  in  our  midst  which  leads  our  youth  and 
young  men  in  the  way  of  morality  and  good  citizenship  must  be  freely 
admitted. 

I  have  thus  only  referred  to  this  association  as  in  some  manner 
connected  with  our  substantial  prosperity.  There  is  a  higher  theme 
connected  with  this  subject  which  touches  the  welfare,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  of  the  objects  of  its  care.  Upon  this  I  will  not  dwell.  I 
cannot,  however,  pass  on  without  invoking  the  fullest  measure  of 
honor  and  consideration  due  to  the  self-sacriflcing  and  disinterested 
efforts  of  the  men,  and  women  too,  who  have  labored  amid  trials  and 
discouragements  to  firmly  plant  this  association  in  our  midst  upon  a 
sure  foundation.  We  all  hope  and  expect  that  our  city  has  entered 
upon  a  course  of  unprecedented  prosperity  and  growth.  But  to  m}' 
mind  not  all  the  signs  about  us  point  more  surely  to  real  greatness  than 
the  event  which  we  here  celebrate.  Qood  and  pure  government  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  wealth  and  progress  of  every  community.  As 
the  chief  executive  of  this  proud  city,  I  congratulate  all  my  fellow  citi- 
zens that  to-day  we  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  an  edifice  which  shall 
be  a  beautiful  ornament,  and,  what  is  more  important,  shall  inclose 
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within  its  walls  such  earnest  Christian  endeavors  as  must  make  easier 
an  our  efforts  to  administer  safely  and  honestly  a  good  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  events  connected  with  the  semi-centenary  of 
Buffalo  was  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Monument.  Two  years  later^  on  July  4th,  it 
was  completed  and  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  Buffalo's  citizens  and  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  tj^e  Bepublic.  Governor 
Cleveland  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 
left  Albany  for  the  purpose.  In  the  evening  a  banquet 
was  tendered  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic,  and  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland  responded  to  the  toast,  ^'The  State  of  New 
York."  Addressing  the  Grand  Army  and  its  guests  he 
said: 

I  am  almost  IncUned  to  complain  because  the  sentiment  to  which 
I  am  requested  to  respond  is  not  one  which  permits  me  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  city  whidi,  for  more  than  twenty-nine  years,  has  been 
my  home.  You  bid  me  speak  of  the  State,  whi]e  everything  that  sur- 
rounds me  and  all  that  has  been  done  to-day,  reminds  me  of  other 
things.  I  cannot  fail  to  remember  most  vividly,  to-night,  that 
exactly  two  years  ago  I  felt  that  much  of  the  responsibility  of  a  cer- 
tain celebration  rested  on  my  shoulders.    *    *    * 

On  that  day  we  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  monument,  which  has 
to-day  been  unveiled  in  token  of  its  completion.  We  celebrated,  too, 
the  semi-centennial  of  our  city's  life.  I  was  proud  then  to  be  its 
chief  executive,  and  everything  connected  with  its  interests  and 
prosperity  was  dear  to  me.  To-night  I  am  still  proud  to  be  a  citizen 
of  Buffalo,  and  my  fellow  townsmen  cannot,  if  they  will,  prevent  the 
affection  I  feel  for  my  city  and  its  people. 

But  my  theme  \b  a  broader  one,  and  one  that  stirs  the  heart  of 
every  citizen  of  the  State. 

The  State  of  New  York,  in  all  that  is  great,  is  easily  the  leader  of 
all  the  States.  Its  history  is  filled  with  glorious  deeds,  and  its  life  is 
boimd  up  with  all  that  makes  the  Nation  great.  From  the  first  of 
the  Nation's  existence,  our  State  has  been  the  constant  and  generous 
contributor  to  its  life,  and  growth,  and  vigor. 

But  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought  to-night,  there  is  one 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  State  that  crowds  upon  my  mind. 


.,  ./oia^.  lit;  111  every  Sliite  wbcre  (he  wur  for  liie  1 
■C(l,  A^lii  I.)  these  uvariy  seventeen  Ilimi^aiH]  and  live  1 
soliheni.  ivhn,  iviihin  lh!il  hiiiI  lime,  died  <if  disoiisc,  ami 
plule  Ihe  jiledgea  of  Ne^  York's  devotion  to  an  unitec 
Ibe  proofs  of  her  faith  in  the  supreme  destiny  of  the  . 
lutes. 

Lnd  there  returned  to  her  thousands  of  her  sons  who  f( 

s  borne  ktden  wltb  the  honon  of  patriottsm,  man;  of  v 

l»e,  aud,  like  tlie  miusirela  of  old,  tell  us  of  heroic  d 

I"  won,  which  saved  the  Nation's  life. 

len  our  monument,  which  should  commemorate  the  i 

0  death  of  their  commdea,  was  begim,  the  TcteraM 

rere  here.     To-day  they  come  agt^  and  view  ciHnplel 

JOQB,  which,  in  the  yaars  U>  come,  shall  1)e  a  tokai 

c  dead  are  not  forgotten. 

State  of  New  York  la  rich  In  her  soldier  dead,  aod  A 
retenae  of  the  welt.  Those  who  still  survive,  and  tl 
the  Grand  Army  of  tlic  Hepublic,  hold  io  tru.it  for  t 
memories  which  connect  her  with  her  dead;  and  tlu 
:  know  will  be  liept  alive  and  green, 
;  may  the  Stole  have  her  veterans  of  the  war;  md  lo 
them  in  gruteful  and  chast^iacd  remembrance.  And 
greatness  and  her  grandeur  are  told,  let  these  1m  ci 
reli  in  her  crown. 

Dwhilf'  *■>"> '■       of  the  city  gOTfii 
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State,  and  not  unworthy  to  wear  his  mantle.  The  Com- 
mon Council  had  passed  a  resolution  involving  a  clear  loss 
to  the  city  of  over  $100,000.  In  vetoing  it  Mayor  Cleve- 
land went  straight  to  the  root  of  the  evil  and  cut  it  oat 
unsparingly.     The  message  read : 

I  return  without  my  approval  the  resolution  of  your  honorable, 
body,  passed  at  its  last  meeting,  awarding  the  contracts  for  cleaning 
the  paved  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city  for  the  ensuing  five  years  to 

at  his  bid  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  and  five 

hundred  dollars. 

The  bid  thus  accepted  by  your  honorable  body  is  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  higher  than  that  of  another  perfectly 
responsible  party  for  the  same  work ;  and  a  worse  and  more  sus- 
picious feature  in  this  transaction  is  that  the  bid  now  accepted  is  fifty 

thousand  dollars  more  than  that  made  by himself  within  a  very 

few  weeks,  openly  and  publicly  to  your  honorable  body,  for  per- 
forming precisely  the  same  services.  This  latter  circumstance  is  to 
my  mind  the  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  of  a  reliance 
upon  the  forbearance  and  generosity  of  your  honorable  body,  which 
would  be  more  creditable  if  it  were  less  expensive  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  excuse  is  offered  for  the  acceptance  of 
this  proposal,  thus  increased,  except  the  very  flimsy  one  that  the 
lower  bidders  cannot  afford  to  do  the  work  for  the  sums  they  name. 

This  extreme  tenderness  and  consideration  for  those  who  desire  to 
contract  with  the  city,  and  this  touching  and  paternal  solicitude  lest 
they  should  be  improvidently  led  into  a  bad  bargain,  is,  I  am  sure,  an 
exception  to  general  business  rules,  and  seems  to  have  no  place  in  this 
selfish,  sordid  world,  except  as  found  in  the  administration  of  munic- 
ipal affain. 

The  charter  of  your  city  requires  that  the  mayor  when  he  disap- 
proves any  resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  shall  return  the  same 
with  his  objections. 

This  is  a  time  for  plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to  the  action  of 
your  honorable  body  now  under  consideration  shall  be  plainly  stated. 
I  withhold  my  assent  from  the  same,  because  I  regard  it  as  the  cul- 
mination of  a  most  barefaced,  impudent  and  shameless  scheme  to 
betray  the  interests  of  the  people  and  to  worse  than  squander  the 
public  money. 

I  will  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  There  are  those  whose 
votes  were  given  for  this  resolution  whom  I  cannot  and  will  not  sus- 
pect of  a  willful  n^lect  of  the  interests  they  are  sworn  to  protect ; 
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but  it  has  been  folly  demonstrated  that  there  are  influences,  both  in 
and  about  your  honorable  body,  which  it  behooves  every  honest  man 
to  watch  and  avoid  with  the  greatest  care. 

When  cool  judgment  rules  the  hour,  the  people  will,  I  hope  and 
believe,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  action  of  your  honorable 
body.  But  clumsy  appeals  to  prejudice  or  passion,  insinuations,  with 
a  kind  of  low,  cheap  cunning,  as  to  the  motives  and  purposes  of 
others,  and  the  mock  heroism  of  brazen  effrontery  which  openly 
declares  that  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  is  to  be  set  at  naught, 
sometimes  deceives  and  leads  honest  men  to  aid  in  the  consummation 
of  schemes  which,  if  exposed,  they  would  look  upon  with  abhorrence. 

If  the  scandal  in  connection  with  this  street-cleaning  contract 
which  has  so  aroused  our  citizens,  shall  cause  them  to  select  and 
watch  with  more  care  those  to  whom  they  intrust  their  interests,  and 
if  it  serves  to  make  all  of  us  who  are  charged  with  official  duties 
more  careful  in  their  performance,  it  will  not  be  an  unmitigated  evil. 

We  are  fast  gaining  positions  in  the  grades  of  public  stewardship. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  Those  who  are  not  for  the  people  either 
in  or  out  of  your  honorable  body  are  against  them,  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly.  Gboveb  Cleveland,  Mayor. 

By  the  veto  of  this  act  of  the  Common  Council  the  city 
was  saved  directly  1109,000,  the  contract  for  street  clean- 
ing being  subsequently  undertaken  and  faithfully  executed 
for  a  sum  smaller  by  that  amount  than  the  suni  voted  by 
the  Common  Council  and  vetoed  by  the  mayor. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  entered  upon  the  office  of  mayor, 
the  Common  Council  had  determined  to  build  an  inter- 
cepting sewer,  and  had  advertised  for  proposals.  The 
lowest  bid  for  the  work  was  $1,568,000.  Mayor  Cleveland 
thought  the  sewer  could  be  built  cheaper,  if  a  committee 
of  citizens  had  charge  of  its  construction,  and  through  his 
efforts,  though  opposed  in  the  council,  a  law  was  passed 
allowing  a  commission  to  be  appointed.  This  commission, 
composed  of  representative  citizens,  conferred  with  the 
most  eminent  sewer  engineers  of  the  country,  and  on  their 
advice  adopted  a  plan  that  met  all  requirements  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  1764,370.  The  plan  was  accepted  by  the 
council,  and  the  sewer  has  been  constructed  accordingly. 
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The  saving  to  the  city  on  this  item  alone  was  nearly 
1800,000. 

Grover  Cleveland  had  been  Mayor  of  Bnffalo  only  six 
months;  yet  in  that  brief  period^  by  the  conrageous  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  and  by  close  scrutiny  into  the  expendi- 
tures of  government,  nearly  a  million  dollars  had  been 
saved  and  the  burden  of  taxation  diminished  to  a  corre- 
sponding amount.  His  popularity  in  the  city  grew  rapidly 
as  he  persevered  in  a  course  of  action  which  had  already 
effected  such  great  results.  Among  the  German  voters,  in 
particular,  of  whom  there  are  several  thousands  in  Buf- 
falo, he  acquired  great  strength  on  account  of  his  accessi- 
bility, his  willingness  to  hear  all  causes  of  complaint,  and 
to  rectify  wrong  where  it  was  possible.  Summing  up  the 
results  of  these  six  months,  the  Buffalo  Courier y  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  newspaper  of  Western  New  York,  a  few 
months  later,  when  Mayor  Cleveland's  name  was  first  sug- 
gested in  connection  with  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor,  said: 

If  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  a  large  number  of  staunch  Dem- 
ocrats in  this  part  of  the  State  are  to  be  realized,  Western  New  York, 
and  more  particularly  Erie  county,  will,  at  the  coming  State  Conven- 
tion, present  the  name  of  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  who,  with 
the  highest  qualifications  for  the  first  State  office,  combines  elements  of 
strength  and  availability  surpassed  by  no  one  of  the  distinguished  men 
in  other  localities  whose  names  have  been  spoken  of  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  movement  In  favor  of  Grover  Cleveland,  our  present 
mayor,  among  the  Democracy  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  county  has  been 
wholly  spontaneous.  No  *'  boom  **  has  been  worked  up  in  his  behalf. 
*  *  *  Mayor  Cleveland  himself  is  the  last  man  who  would 
push  himself  forward  as  a  candidate.  *  *  *  As  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's fitness  for  the  office  of  Governor  there  is  but  one  voice  among 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  men  in  this  region.  He  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  mayors  Buffalo  ever  had.  He  has 
proved  himself  a  true  reformer,  and  our  neighbor,  the  Express,  cor- 
rectly reflected  public  sentiment  when  it  said  the  other  day :  "Mayor 
Cleveland  is  in  danger  of  being  nominated  for  a  State  office,  his  re- 
form record  being  his  strong  recommendation.    Buffalo  cannot  spare 
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oonquered  the  most  corrupt  combination  ever  formed  in  the  council. 
His  veto  messages  have  become  municipal  classics.  Knowing  his  duty 
he  has  faithfully  performed  it,  with  what  benefit  to  the  public  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Tribates  to  his  worth  as  emphatic  as  those  quoted 
above  were  printed  in  other  Buffalo  city  papers^  coupled 
with  the  suggestion  of  his  name  in  connection  with  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor.  They  were  copied 
in  many  papers  in  other  sections^  and  Democrats  through- 
ont  the  State  began  to  examine  closely  into  the  record  of 
the  reform  mayor.  They  found  it,  as  we  have  found  it, 
lustrous  with  all  the  best  qualities  of  constitutional 
Democracy.  Throughout  the  early  summer  his  reputa- 
tion spread  among  the  voters  of  the  party  and  wherever  it 
penetrated  it  inspired  confidence  and  won  approbation. 
They  came  to  know  generally  that  which  has  been 
presented  in  this  volume  somewhat  in  detail,  that  he  was 
a  staunch  Democrat,  faithful  to  all  the  highest  principles 
and  traditions  of  the  party,  that  from  comparatively 
private  life  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  first  executive 
office  in  the  third  largest  city  in  the  State,  and  that  he 
had  developed  there  the  finest  executive  abilities.  Back 
of  his  official  record  they  found  a  man  whose  private 
character  and  reputation  were  a  tower  of  strength  to  him 
and  to  the  party  which  should  choose  him  as  its  leader. 


CHAPTEE  Vm. 

THE    ELECTION  OF  1882. 

THE  Democratic  State  Gonvention  was  held  at  Syracuse 
on  September  22,  1882.  It  was  characterized  by  its 
earnest  and  harmonious  spirit  and  by  its  purpose  in  its  can- 
didates and  platform  to  secure  the  confidence  and  support 
of  men  of  intelligent  and  independent  political  convictions 
in  the  State.  The  Republican  Gonvention  had  met  three 
days  before  at  Saratoga,  and  after  a  bitter  contest,  in  which 
charges  of  fraud.  Federal  dictation  and  the  bribery  of 
delegates  were  freely  made,  had  nominated  the  Hon. 
Gharles  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  Gov- 
ernor. Under  the  leadership  of  the  New  York  Jhmes  and 
the  New  York  JSvening  Post  several  influential  Republican 
newspapers  in  the  State  had  already  declared  their  purpose 
not  to  support  the  nomination.  The  New  York  Herald 
and  several  Independent  journals  had  adopted  the  same 
course,  and  there  were  evidences  of  disaffection  among 
Republican  voters. 

When  the  Democratic  Gonvention  assembled,  the  names 
of  several  distinguished  Democrats  were  presented  as  can- 
didates for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor. 
Among  them,  besides  Mayor  Cleveland,  were  General 
Henry  E.  Slocum,  the  Hon.  Roswell  P.  Flower,  the  Hon. 
Allen  Gampbell  and  the  Hon.  Erastus  Gorning. 

On  the  third  ballot  Mayor  Cleveland  was  nominated  for 
Governor  amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  significance 
of  the  nomination  was  realized  by  the  Gonvention  and  by 
the  party  from  the  outset.  In  1874  Samuel  J.  Tilden  had 
been  nominated  for  Governor  as  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished exponent  of  municipal  reform^  and  had  been 
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elected  Governor  by  over  50,000  majority.  As  the  expo- 
nent of  the  same  ideas,  Grover  Cleveland  had  now  been 
placed  in  nomination  with  a  certainty  that  his  election 
would  be  effected  by  as  large,  if  not  by  a  larger,  majority. 
The  New  York  Sun,  endorsing  the  nomination,  said: 

Grover  Cleveland,  now  mayor  of  Buffalo  and  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  New  York,  is  a  man  worthy  of  the  highest 
public  confidence.  No  one  can  study  the  record  of  his  career  since  he 
has  held  office  in  Buffalo  without  being  convinced  that  he  possesses 
those  highest  qualities  of  a  public  man,  sound  principles  of  adminis- 
trative duty,  luminous  intelligence  and  courage  to  do  what  is  right, 
no  matter  who  may  be  pleased  or  displeased  thereby.  *  *  *  ^o 
matter  what  political  faith  a  man  may  have  been  educated  in,  no 
matter  by  what  party  name  he  may  now  prefer  to  be  called,  no  one 
can  consider  such  principles  and  sentiments  as  those  declared  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  without  feeling  that  such  a  public  officer  is  worthy  of  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  whole  people,  and  that  the  interests  of 
the  Empire  State  will  be  entirely  safe  in  his  hands. 

The  entire  Independent  press  of  the  State  took  the  same 
position  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  Inde- 
pendent vote,  estimated  at  between  sixty  thousand  and 
one  hundred  thousand,  composed  of  men  not  permanently 
affiliated  with  either  party,  but  voting  generally  according 
to  the  merits  of  the  candidates  and  the  issues  involved, 
would  be  cast  for  the  reform  mayor.  The  number  of  Re- 
publican newspapers  refusing  to  support  Mr.  Folger  in- 
creased, and  many  prominent  Republicans  declared  their 
intention  to  vote  for  Cleveland.  Among  these  was  the 
Hon.  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  in 
which  he  had  studied  law  and  a  personal  friend  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Rogers  said:  "Grover  Cleveland  will  make 
one  of  the  best  Governors  New  York  State  has  ever  had. 
He  is  honest,  courageous,  and  firm  almost  to  obstinacy. 
He  will  take  no  action  except  after  thorough  consideration, 
and  he  will  execute  his  decisions  in  spite  of  cavil  and  out- 
side pressure.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  believe  that 
what  is  right  is  wise.'' 
8 
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Two  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention 
Mayor  Cleveland  wrote  the  following  letter  of  acceptance: 

MB.  CLEVELAND'S  LETTER. 

Buffalo,  October  7, 1882. 
Hon.  ThoicabG.  E.  Ecclbbine,  Chairman,  etc.: 

Dea/r  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
informing  me  of  my  nomination  for  Governor  by  the  Democratic 
State  convention,  lately  held  at  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

I  accept  the  nomination  thus  tendered  to  me  and  trust  that,  while 
I  am  gratefully  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred,  I  am  also  properly 
impressed  with  the  responsibilities  which  it  invites. 

The  platform  of  principles  adopted  by  the  convention  meets  with 
my  hearty  approval.  The  doctrines  therein  enunciated  are  so  dis- 
tinctly and  explicitly  stated  that  their  amplification  seems  scarcely 
necessary.  If  elected  to  the  office  for  which  I  have  been  nominated, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  impress  them  upon  my  administration  and  make 
them  the  policy  of  the  State. 

Our  citizens  for  the  most  part  attach  themselves  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  political  parties;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  support  the  nominees  of  the  party  to  which  they  profess  fealty. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  under  such  circumstances  the  primary  election 
or  caucus  should  be  surrounded  by  such  safeguards  as  will  secure 
absolutely  free  and  uncontrolled  action.  Here  the  people  themselves 
are  supposed  to  speak;  here  they  put  their  own  hands  to  the 
machinery  of  government,  and  in  this  place  should  be  found  the 
manifestations  of  the  popular  will.  When  by  fraud,  intimidation  or 
any  other  questionable  practice  the  voice  of  the  people  is  here 
smothered,  a  direct  blow  is  aimed  at  a  most  precious  right,  and  one 
which  the  law  should  be  swift  to  protect.  If  the  primary  election  is 
uncontaminated  and  fairly  conducted  those  there  chosen  to  represent 
the  people  will  go  forth  with  the  impress  of  the  people's  will  upon 
them,  and  the  benefits  and  purposes  of  a  truly  representative 
government  will  be  attained. 

Public  officers  are  the  servants  and  agents  of  the  people  to  execute 
laws  which  the  people  have  made,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  consti- 
tution which  they  have  established.  Hence  the  interference  of  officials 
of  any  degree,  and  whether  state  or  federal,  for  the  purpose  of 
thwarting  or  controlling  the  popular  wish  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Subordinates  in  public  place  should  be  selected  and  retained  for 
their  efficiency,  and  not  because  they  may  be  used  to  accomplish  par- 
tisan ends.    The  people  have  a  right  to  demand,  here  as  in  cases  of 
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private  employment,  that  their  .money  be  paid  to  those  who  will 
render  the  best  service  in  return,  and  that  the  appointment  to  and 
tenure  of  such  places  should  depend  upon  ability  and  merit.  If  the 
clerks  and  assistants  in  public  departments  were  paid  the  same  com- 
pensation and  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  those  em- 
ployed in  prudently  conducted  private  establishments,  the  anxiety  to 
hold  these  public  places  would  be  much  diminished,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  materially  aided. 

The  system  of  levying  assessments  for  partisan  purposes  on  those 
holding  office  or  place  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Through 
the  thin  dis£aiise  of  voluntary  contributions,  this  is  seen  to  be  liaked 
extortion,  reducing  the  compensation  which  should  be  honestly  earned 
and  swelling  a  fund  used  to  debauch  the  people  and  defeat  the  popu- 
lar will. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  interference  by  the  Legislature 
with  the  government  of  municipalities.  I  believe  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  when  left  to  an  honest  freedom  in  their  choice,  and 
that  when  the  citizens  of  any  section  of  the  State  have  determined 
upon  the  details  of  a  local  government  they  should  be  left  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  same.  The  doctrine  of  home  rule,  as 
I  understand  it,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Republican  institutions,  and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 

Corporations  are  created  by  the  law  for  certain  defined  purposes 
and  are  restricted  in  their  operations  by  specific  limitations.  Acting 
within  their  legitimate  sphere,  they  should  be  protected;  but  when  by 
combination  or  by  the  exercise  of  unwarranted  power  they  oppress  the 
people,  the  same  authority  which  created,  should  restrain  them  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  law  lately  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  people  and  corporations 
should  be  executed  in  good  faith,  with  an  honest  design  to  effectuate 
its  objects  and  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interest  involved. 

The  laboring  classes  constitute  the  main  part  of  our  population. 
They  should  be  protected  in  their  efforts  peaceably  to  assert  their 
rights  when  endangered  by  aggregated  capital,  and  all  statutes  on 
this  subject  should  recognize  the  care  of  the  State  for  honest  toil  and 
be  framed  with  a  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  working- 
man. 

We  have  so  lately  had  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  our  citizen 
Soldiery  in  time  of  peril,  that  it  seems  to  me  no  argument  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  it  should  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  efiSciency,  so  that  its 
usefulness  shall  not  be  impaired. 

Certain  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  our  State,  involving 
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the  management  of  our  canals,  arc  to  be  passed  upon  at  the  coming 
election.  Thig  subject  affects  divers  interests  and  of  course  gives 
rise  to  opposite  opinions.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  people 
for  final  settlement ;  and  as  the  question  is  thus  removed  from  State 
legislation,  any  statement  of  my  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  at  this  time, 
would,  I  think,  be  out  of  place.  I  am  confident  that  the  people  will 
intelligently  examine  the  merits  of  the  subject  and  determine  where 
the  preponderance  of  interest  lies. 

The  expenditure  of  money  to  influence  the  action  of  the  people  at 
the  polls,  or  to  secure  legislation,  is  calculated  to  excite  the  gravest 
concern.  When  this  pernicious  agency  is  successfully  employed,  a 
representative  form  of  government  becomes  a  sham;  and  laws  passed 
under  its  baleful  influence  cease  to  protect,  but  are  made  the  means 
by  which  the  rights  of  the  people  are  sacrificed,  and  the  public  treas- 
ury despoiled.  It  is  useless  and  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
this  evil  exists  among  us;  and  the  party  which  leads  in  an  honest  effort 
to  return  to  better  and  purer  methods  will  receive  the  confidence  of 
our  citizens  and  secure  their  support.  It  is  willful  blindness  not  to 
see  that  the  people  care  but  little  for  party  obligations,  when  they  are 
invoked  to  countenance  and  sustain  fraudulent  and  corrupt  practices. 
And  it  is  well  for  our  coimtry  and  for  the  purification  of  politics  that 
the  people,  at  times  fully  roused  to  danger,  remind  tlieir  leaders  that 
party  methods  should  be  something  more  than  a  means  used  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  those  who  profit  by  political  occupation. 

The  importance  of  wise  statesmanship  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  cannot,  I  think,  be  overestimated.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  the  perplexities  and  the  mystery  often  surrounding  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  concerns  grow,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  an  attempt 
to  serve  partisan  ends  rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  citizen. 

We  may,  I  think,  reduce  to  quite  simple  elements  the  duty  which 
public  servants  owe,  by  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  put 
in  place  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  answer  their  needs  as 
they  arise,  and  to  expend  for  their  benefit  the  money  drawn  from  them 
by  taxation. 

I  am  profoundly  conscious  that  the  management  of  the  divers 
interests  of  a  great  State  is  not  an  easy  matter;  but  I  believe,  if  under- 
taken in  the  proper  spirit,  all  its  real  difi^culties  will  yield  to  watch- 
fulness and  care.  Yours  respectfully, 

GrOYEB  CLEYELAim. 

If  anything  were  needed  more  thoroughly  to  convince 
the  voters  of  the  State  that  a  candidate  had  been  nomi- 
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nated  who  not  only  professed  to  believe  in^  bnt  actnally 
carried  into  his  official  life^  the  principles  of  Jeffersonian 
simplicity,  this  letter  supplied  the  omission.  Of  it  the 
New  York  Herald  said  (and  its  remarks  are  appended,  as 
they  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  all  of  Governor  Cleve- 
land's State  papers): 

There  is  something  direct,  fresh  and  wholesome  about  this  letter 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  which  encourages  one  to  hope  that  the  era  of  yoimg 
men  has  really  come,  of  which  we  have  heard  much  this  past  summer. 
Anything  more  different  from  the  usual  platitudes  of  the  old  war- 
horses,  to  which  the  public  has  been  too  long  accustomed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  Without  the  least  air  of  dogmatism  or  any  sniff 
of  peculiar  virtue,  Mr.  Cleveland  briefly  recalls  to  the  public  recollec- 
tion a  few  facts  which  our  political  masters  have  for  some  years  tried 
to  have  forgotten.  For  our  own  part  we  confess  that  the  passage 
which  strikes  us  as  the  most  significant  in  the  letter  is  that  in  which 
Mr.  Cleveland  writes:  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  perplexities  and  the 
mystery  often  surrounding  the  administration  of  State  concerns  grow 
in  a  great  measure  out  of  an  attempt  to  serve  partisan  ends  rather 
than  the  welfare  of  the  citizens.  We  may,  I  think,  reduce  to  quite 
simple  elements  the  duty  which  public  servants  owe  by  constantly 
bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  put  in  place  to'protect  the  rights  of  the 
people,  to  answer  their  needs  as  they  arise,  and  to  expend  for  their 
benefit  the  money  drawn  from  them  by  taxation." 

That  is  sound,  clear,  conunon  sense.  There  is  no  m}rsteTy  or  diffl 
culty  about  free  government,  requiring  great  statesmanship  or  super- 
eminent  genius.  Free  government  means  at  bottom  the  least  possible 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  in  our  politics  that  a  candidate  for  the  great  office  of  Governor 
of  New  York  remembers  this.  It  is  natural  that  w^ith  this  wholesome 
thought  on  his  mind  he  should  select  for  the  topics  on  which  he  briefly 
touches  mainly  the  questions  which  concern  the  correct  ascertainment 
of  the  will  of  the  people:  the  freedom  and  purity  of  primary  elections, 
by  which  the  people  denote  whom  they  wish  to  be  candidates  for 
office;  the  non-interference  by  public  officers  and  corporations  with 
the  elections,  hence  the  wrong  of  political  assessments,  used  always 
in  attempts  to  defeat  the  popular  will;  the  necessity  of  local  self  gov- 
ernment for  the  reform  and  purification  of  municipal  administration, 
and  soon. 

There  are  no  sounding  promises,  no  recitals  of  recondite  states- 
manlike policies  in  this  plain,  blunt  letter  of  Mr.  Cleveland.    But  it 
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reads  to  us  like  the  letter  of  an  intelligent  American  who  has  thought 
enough  about  free  government  to  let  him  see  that  it  needs  in  rulers 
mainly  good  sense,  honesty  and  courage,  and  who  has  no  nonsense 
about  him. 

The  election  which  followed  will  be  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  New  York's  political  history.  In  1872  Grant 
had  carried  the  State  by  54,000  in  a  vote  100,000  less  than 
was  polled  in  1882.  Tilden  was  elected  Governor  in  1874 
by  a  majority  of  over  60,000.  Cleveland  received  a  major- 
ity of  192,85J^ 

So  significant  a  demonstration  of  the  strength  in  the 
State  of  the  combined  forces  of  Democratic  reform  prin- 
ciples and  of  opposition  within  the  Republican  party  to 
President  Arthur's  administration,  and  to  the  methods  and 
men  of  the  Republican  party,  astounded  the  whole  country. 
The  reform  idea  took  firmest  hold  and  developed  the 
greatest  power  in  the  cities,  and  there  Independent  voters 
cast  their  ballots  for  Cleveland.  In  the  rural  counties, 
where  the  opposition  to  Folger  was  led  by  the  so-called 
"  Half -breed '' or  anti- Arthur  newspapers,  like  the  Utica 
Herald,  and  was  largely  factional,  Republican  voters  stayed 
away  from  the  polls,  thus  contributing  in  part  to  the  enor- 
mous Democratic  majority.*  The  Independent  vote  went 
solidly  for  Cleveland,  and  during  his  administration, 
through  the  Independent  press,  has  remained  with  him 
and  supported  him.  The  revelations  of  the  election  re- 
turns, of  course,  embittered  the  feeling  between  the  two 
factions  of  the  Republican  party,  and  to  a  degree  this  feel- 
ing was  carried  into  the  contest  for  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  recent  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago. 

The  interval  between  his  election  and  his  inauguration. 
Mayor  Cleveland  devoted  to  a  study  in  detail  of  the 
departments  of  State  government  and  to  the  questions  on 
which  he  would  be  called  upon  to  act  during  the  coming 
winter  conjointly  with  the  Legislature.     On  December  6, 

*yoe  Appeudlz  A. 
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a  reception  was  tendered  him  by  the  Manhattan  Glub^  of 
New  York  city,  at  which  representative  Democrats  from 
all  over  the  country  were  present. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  frequently  been  made  the  occasion  for  much 
pomp  and  ceremony.  The  unostentatious  tastes  and  Dem- 
ocratic simplicity  of  Grover  Cleveland  did  not  accord  with 
the  custom,  and  proffers  of  military  escort  to  the  Capitol 
on  January  1st  were  politely  declined. 

On  the  last  day  in  December  he  reached  Albany  and 
went  directly  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  On  the  morning 
of  the  New  Year  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with 
people  wending  their  way  to  the  Capitol  to  witness  the 
inauguration.  The  Executive  Mansion  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Capitol  and  an 
equipage  of  more  or  less  elegance  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  the  state  which  surrounds  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  Governor-elect  Cleveland  did 
not  think  so,  however,  and  leaving  the  Executive  Mansion 
with  his  former  law  partner,  Mr.  Bissell,  he  joined  the 
throng,  recognized  by  but  few,  and  walked  to  the  Capitol. 
Here  he  met  Governor  Cornell,  and  together  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  the  oath. of  office 
was  taken  and  the  simple  ceremony  of  inauguration,  pro- 
vided by  the  State,  performed. 

On  the  day  following,  the  Legislature  convened  and 
Governor  Cleveland,  transmitted  his  inaugural  message. 
The  length  of  the  document  precludes  publication  of  it 
in  full  in  a  volume  of  these  dimensions.  Only  the  salient 
features  and  more  important  portions,  therefore,  are  re- 
printed here. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  INAUGUBAL  MESSAGE. 

ExEcuTiYE  Chamber,  > 

Albany,  January  2,  1888.  ) 

To  THE  Leoislatube:  In  obedience  to  the  pro\ision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  directs  that  the  Governor  shall  communicate  to  the 
Legislature,  at  every  session,  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  recom- 
mend such  matters  to  them  as  he  shall  judge  expedient,  I  transmit 
this,  my  first  annual  message,  with  the  intimation  tliat  a  newly-elected 
executive  can  hardly  be  prepared  to  present  a  complete  exhibit  of 
State  affairs,  or  to  submit  in  detail  a  great  variety  of  recommenda- 
tions for  the  action  of  the  Legislature.    *    *    * 

JUST  AKD  EQUABLE  TAXATION. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  including  a  balance  from  the  previous  year  amounting  to 
$5,581,858.71,  were  |1 7, 785, 761. 59;  the  payments  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  |18,898.198.21,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year  of  |3, 887, 563. 88. 

The  amount  received  from  taxes  on  corporations  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  |1,539,684.27,  being  an  increase  of  $446,959.11  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  fixed  by  the 
last  Legislature  at  2^^^  ^^^^^  on  the  dollars.  This,  it  is  estimated, 
will  yield,  on  the  present  valuation  of  property,  a  revenue  of  $6,820,- 
022.29. 

The  imperfection  of  our  laws  touching  the  matter  of  taxation,  or 
the  faulty  execution  of  existing  statutes  on  the  subject,  is  glaringly 
apparent. 

The  power  of  the  State  to  exact  from  the  citizen  a  part  of  his 
earnings  and  income  for  the  support  of  tlie  Government,  it  is  obvious, 
should  be  exercised  with  al)solute  fairness  and  Justice.  When  it  is 
not  so  exercised,  the  people  are  oppressed.  This  furnishes  the 
highest  and  the  best  reason  why  laws  should  be  enacted  and  exe- 
cuted, which  will  subject  all  property,  as  all  alike  need  the  protec- 
tion of  the  State,  to  an  equal  share  in  the  burdens  of  taxation,  by 
means  of  which  the  Government  is  maintained.     And  yet  it  is 
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notoriously  true  that  personal  property,  not  less  remimeratiye  than 
land  and  real  estate,  escapes  to  a  very  great  extent  the  payment  of  its 
fair  proportion  of  the  expense  hicident  to  its  protection  and  preserva- 
tion under  the  law.  The  people  should  always  be  able  to  recognize, 
with  the  pride  and  satisfaction  which  are  the  strength  of  our  institu- 
tions, in  the  conduct  of  the  State,  the  source  of  undiscriminating 
justice,  which  can  give  no  pretext  for  discontent.    *    *    * 

ECONOMT  IN  CANAL  EXPENDITURES. 

♦  *  ♦  The  adoption  of  tlie  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  tolls  on  the  canals,  renders  it  necessary  for  the  present 
Legislature  to  provide  by  tax  for  their  maintenance  and  repair  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1884. 

Since,  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  canals  is  to  be  met  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  property  of 
the  State,  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  deal  with  this  subject  with  strict 
economy.  The  safeguards  heretofore  existing  in  the  Constitution, 
which  protected  the  taxpayers  from  unlimited  expense  in  the  manage- 
ment and  repair  of  the  canals,  having  been  relinquished  by  the  people, 
this  act  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  they  have 
forgotten  the  time  when  the  extravagance  and  fraud  connected  with 
the  canals  were  a  scandal  and  reproach  to  the  State.  They  have,  in 
their  devotion  to  their  great  water-ways,  and  in  the  fear  that  the  lim- 
itations of  the  Constitution  might  impair  their  usefulness,  surrendered 
the  protection  thus  afforded,  together  with  the  revenue  derived  from 
tolls,  and  have  intrusted  the  whole  matter  to  their  chosen  representa- 
tives. In  the  execution  of  the  trust  committed  to  us  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances, aU  propositions  and  schemes  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
canals  or  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in  their  alteration, 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  stubbornly  opposed,  at  least  until  the  effect 
of  the  abolition  of  tolls  is  fully  apparent.  At  the  present  time,  what 
the  people  want,  and  what  they  will  demand,  is  the  management  of 
the  canals  as  they  now  exist  in  such  manner  that  their  utmost  capacity 
shall  be  made  available  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.    *    *    * 

SUPERFLUOUS  OFFICES, 

From  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Canal  Appraisers,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  claims  filed  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  eighty- 
nine,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1168.652.57.  During  the  same 
time  278  claims,  amounting  to  |866,741.58,  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  aggregate  of  awards  made  upon  the  same  amounting  to  only 
$19,644.76. 

«    •    •    rj^Q  expense  attending  the  maintenance  of  this  Board, 
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exclusive  of  the  payment  of  awards,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  waa 
$89,639.20,  of  which  sum  $15,280.07  was  paid  to  various  attorneys 
employed  to  defend,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  against  claimants. 

I  desire  to  submit  in  this  place  for  consideration  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  establish  in  the  place  of  the  Board  of 
Canal  Appraisers  and  the  Board  of  Audit,  as  now  constituted,  some 
tribunal  which  shall  have  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  claims 
against  the  State.  It  seems  to  me  that  justice  to  the  claimants  and 
protection  to  the  State  would  be  much  better  assured  if  these 
demands  were  submitted  to  persons  whose  experience  and  training  fit 
them  for  the  examination  of  the  questions  involved,  according  to  the 
rules  and  methods  which  prevail  in  courts  of  justice.  It  is  apparent 
that  such  a  tribunal  could  be  maintained,  and  a  competent  person 
provided  as  counsel  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  State,  at  a  much 
less  expense  than  that  attending  the  Board  of  Canal  Appraisers  and 
Board  of  Audit,  and  with  vastly  more  satisfactory  results. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  office  of  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Depar^ 
ment  may  not  also  be  abolished.  The  cost  of  its  maintenance  during 
the  last  year  is  reported  as  being  more  than  $22,000.  Since  the  change 
in  the  Constitution  the  duties  which  might  devolve  upon  that  officer, 
could,  it  is  believed,  be  well  performed  in  the  Comptroller's  office 
with  very  little  increase  in  the  expense  of  that  department. 

It  is  supposed  tliat  the  changes  above  suggested  would  result  in  an 
annual  saving  of  more  than  $30,000,  with  no  detriment  to  the  public 
service.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION— [statistics,   ETC.] 

*  *  ♦  The  success  of  our  common  school  system  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  its  satisfactory  condition 
should  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  every  citizen.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

STATE  BANKS  AND  IKSUKANCE. 

State  supervision  of  banks  is  worse  than  useless  unless  it  is 
thorough  and  effective.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Banking  Department  must  cause  an  examination  to  be 
made  of  these  institutions  only  when,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  good 
reiison  to  suspect  an  unsound  condition,  or  false  reports.  It  would 
seem  that  the  solvency  of  the  banks  and  the  protection  of  depositors 
would  be  better  assured,  if  one  or  more  examinations,  in  each  year, 
were  made  compulsory  on  the  Department.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  am  informed  tliat  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  insurance 
department  for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1882,  were  at  least 
$100,000,  while  recent  investigations  tend  to  convince  the  ordinaiy 
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mind  that  this  department,  and  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
insurance,  do  not  furnish  the  protection  to  the  people  which  they 
ought  I  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  to  make  this  department  more 
useful  and  less  expensive,  and  that  the  law  touching  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  insurance  be  reduced  to  a  plain  and  simple  enactment  which 
shall  be  a  safeguard  against  the  abuses  to  which  this  important  inter- 
est is  now  exposed.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

AN  EFFICIENT  MILrnA. 

♦  ♦  ♦  On  the  first  day  of  July  last  a  camp  of  instruction  was 
established  near  Peekskill,  which  was  maintained  until  the  f  oiulh  day 
of  August.  Six  regiments  were  consecutively  ordered  to  this  camp, 
remaining  there  from  five  to  eight  days  each.  If,  as  the  result  of 
this  inaugural  encampment  seems  to  indicate,  the  usefulness  of  the 
National  Guard  can  be  thereby  promoted,  with  a  reasonable  expendi- 
ture of  money,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  sufilcicDt  amount  should 
be  appropriated  annually  to  permit  at  least  a  part  of  the  force  to 
receive  the  advantages  of  this  new  feature  of  military  instruction. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  men  enrolled,  the  efficiency 
and  discipline  of  the  force  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance; 
and  I  trust  that  all  Icgblation  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
administration  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  State,  will  be  in  that 
direction.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

THE  STATE  PRISONS  AND  HONEST  LABOR. 

The  earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  several  State  prisons  during 
the  year  ending  September  80,  1882,  are  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

AUBURN. 

Earnings $120,234  16 

Expenses 122,926  43 

Deficiency $2,692  27 

CLINTON. 

Eamhigs $60,861  69 

Expenses 99,606  47 

Deficiency $39,244  88 

6IN0  smo. 

Earnings $241,821  98 

Expenses 193,127  20 

Surplus $48,194  78 
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It  xrlQ  be  ieen  from  this  atatement  that  the  total  earaings  of  the 
three  priaoos  were  (6,357.78  hi  excess  of  their  expenses,  and  that  the 
lai;ge  surplus  in  Shig  Bing  creates  this  balance  in  favor  of  the  Btate, 
DOthwlthstandiDg  the  deficiency  In  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons.  But 
I  deem  It  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  tlie  number  of  con- 
victs confined  at  Sing  Sing  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
cells  "provided.  This  necesaitales  Ibe  placing  of  two  convicts  in  many 
of  the  cells,  which  must  be  injurious  to  the  morals  and  health  of  the 
prisoners  so  confined,  and  dangerous  to  the  discipline  of  the  inslilu- 
tlon.  At  the  same  time  Auburn  and  Clinton  priiions  have  EutficienL 
TBcant  cells  to  more  than  relieve,  if  occupied,  the  Sing  Sing  prison  of 
Its  surplus  of  convicts  beyond  its  natural  capacity. 

On  the  SOth  day  of  last  September  the  number  of  convicts  con- 
fined In  Sing  8ing  prison  was  1,536,  while  Auburn  contained  but  913, 
and  Cllntoo  409. 

If  these  penal  Institutions  ore  self-sustaining,  without  injuiy  or 
embarrassment  to  honest  labor,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  ;  but 
it  Is,  at  least,  tcij  questionable  whether  the  Slate  Ehoutd  go  further 
and  seek  to  realize  a  profit  from  its  convict  latxir.  In  ray  judgment 
it  should  not,  especially  If  the  danger  of  i.'om|>etition  between  con- 
victs and  those  who  honestly  toil,  is  thereby  increased,  and  the  over- 
crowding of  any  of  the  prisons,  with  its  attendant  evUs,  Is  the 
nsult    •    •    • 

IMHIQ  RATION. 

During  the  year  the  State  Board  of  Cliarities  has  returned  to  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe,  forty-eight  lunatic,  idiotic,  crippled,  blind 
and  otherwise  disabled  alien  paupers,  who  hud  been  deliberately 
shipped  to  our  shores  by  the  authorities  of  foreign  cities  and  town^, 
or  by  relatives,  guardians  and  friends,  in  order  to  shift  the  burden  of 
their  support  to  our  public  charities.  It  Is  to  Ik  hoped  that  the  con- 
tinued return  of  such  unforiunates  to  those  who  should  legally  and 
naturally  provide  for  tliem  will  In  time  discourage  such  mean  and 
disgraceful  attempts  to  evade  a  plain  and  humiine  duty.     •     •     • 

The  number  of  Immigmiits  landed  at  Castle  Garden  from  January 
1,  I8S3,  to  December  1, 1882,  was  410,647,  being  an  increase  of  IS.Sfld 
over  the  tome  period  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Commissioner  of 
Emigmtion  estimated  that  the  number  arriving  during  the  month  of 
December  would  make  the  total  for  the  year  400,00(1,  being  the  largest 
number  land^  in  any  year  since  the  creation  of  the  Commission  in 
1847. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  |300.000  made  by  the  last  I.c^slature  for 
the  m^tenance  of  the  Commlsalon,  (47,660.46  have  hoen  expended 
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in  protectiDg  the  immigrants  while  landing,  directing  and  forwarding 
those  who  had  destinations  fixed  upon,  assisting  such  as  sought  em- 
ployment, and  caring  for  the  sick  and  helpless,  and  $28,478.24  for 
special  repairs  to  buildings. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  August  last,  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  alien  passenger  intending  to  remain  in  this  country  is 
now  collected  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  and  cred- 
ited to  the  Emigration  Commission.  The  sum  collected  for  the  first 
three  full  months  since  the  law  went  into  operation  was  $8,000  less 
than  the  expenditure  for  that  period ;  and  since  during  the  ensuing 
winter  months  inunigration  will  decrease,  the  deficiency  is  likely  to 
be  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  expenditure  during 
the  coming  year  of  the  amount  now  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the 
Board  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer.  Judging  from  the  result 
thus  far  apparent,  it  is  not  likely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission- 
ers, that  the  collections  by  the  Federal  Qoyemmcnt  will  be  sufScient 
to  meet  the  expense  of  this  work,  and  further  appropriations  will  be 
necessary,  imless  some  economies  can  be  effected  in  the  system  of  the 
State  supervision.      ♦     ♦     ♦ 

U5NSCE8SARY  TAXES  ON  COMMERCE. 

*  •  *  From  a  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Senate  in  1881,  it  appears  that  while  the  emoluments  of  the  Health 
OfiScer  of  the  port  of  New  York  were  very  difficult  of  exact  ascertain- 
ment, the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  net  income  of 
that  ofiScer  did  not  average  less  than  $40,000  per  annum,  and  might, 
in  favorable  years,  reach  a  simi  upwards  of  $60,000.  No  one  can 
read  this  report  without  being  convinced  that  this  estimate  is  a  veiy 
moderate  one,  and  represents  a  sum  of  money  derived  from  the 
commerce  of  our  principal  ix)rt  in  startling  disproportion  to  services 
rendered,  and  greater  than  any  man  ought  to  receive  for  official 
service. 

If  the  fees  and  charges  are  so  high  that  the  commerce  of  the  port 
is  injuriously  affected  by  their  collection,  they  should  be  reduced ;  if 
they  are  to  be  continued,  all  but  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  salary  of 
the  health  officer  should  be  applied,  if  legally  possible,  to  the  support 
of  the  quarantine  establishment ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
should  be  so  limited  as  to  yield  to  the  officer  a  fair  salary  only,  thus 
relieving  our  conomerce  to  that  extent. 

And  here  it  is  deemed  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  L^gisla- 
tore  to  the  subject  of  Harbor  Masters.  The  law  now  in  force  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  these  officers,  and  a  captain  of  the  port 
of  New  York.    Their  duties  are  generally  to  provide  and  assign  suit- 
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able  accommodations  for  all  ships  and  vessels,  to  regulate  them  at  the 
stations  they  shall  occupy  at  the  wharves,  and  to  exercise  other 
control,  of  a  kindred  character,  over  shipping. 

As  compensation  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  they  are,  by 
the  statute  under  which  their  appointment  is  authorized,  permitted  to 
collect  certain  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  masters,  owners  or  consignees  of 
vessels  entering  the  ix)rt. 

In  October,  1876,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  adjudged 
that  the  provision  of  our  statute  permitting  the  collection  of  those 
fees,  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  yet  their  exaction  has  been 
continued  by  these  officers  appointed  by  the  State,  and  having  no 
other  means  of  compensation.  The  money  thus  collected  is  called  by 
the  captain  of  the  port  **  voluntary  payments  by  the  interest  served." 

The  great  State  of  New  York  should  no  longer  rest  under  the 
accusation  that  it  knowingly  permits  officials  of  its  own  creation  to 
burden  the  commerce  entering  its  port,  by  the  exaction  of  charges 
which  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  has  determined  to  be  illegal. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  whether  the 
duties  attached  to  these  offices  could  not  properly  be  performed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  docks  in  the  city  of.  New 
York.  If,  however,  it  is  determined  that  the  office  of  harbor  master 
is  necessary,  some  way  should  be  devised  by  which  he  can  be  legally 
compensated  for  his  services. 

The  subject  of  Port  Wardens  and  the  system  of  pilotage  connected 
with  the  port  of  New  York  are  also  commended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature  as  matters  which  need  further  regulation  by  well 
digested  laws. 

A  reference  is  hardly  necessary  to  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  our  port  against  a  constantly  increasing  com 
petition,  there  should  be  no  unfavorable  contrast  in  regard  to  fees  and 
charges,  which  are  indirectly  a  tax  on  its  commerce. 

COST  OP  THE   JUDICIAKY. 

At  the  last  election  the  people  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, by  the  tcnns  of  which  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to 
organize  an  additional  General  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to 
provide  for  the  election  by  the  electors  of  the  respective  judicial  dis- 
tricts, of  not  more  than  two  additional  justices  of  that  court  in  the 
first,  fifth,  seventh  and  eighth,  and  not  more  than  one  such  justice  in 
the  second,  third,  fourth  and  sixth  judicial  districts.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  imposed  by  this  amendment,  extraordinary  care 
should  be  exercised  in  order  that  the  enormous  expense  which  the 
people  are  already  called  upon  to  meet  in  the  support  of  the  varlouB 
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branches  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  State,  shall  not  be  increased  beyond 
the  amount  necessary  to  relieve  such  of  the  courts  as  are  plainly  over- 
burdened. 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPORTIONMENT. 

The  last  Legislature  neglected  its  plain  duty  in  failing  to  reappor- 
tion the  State  into  Congressional  Districts,  according  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1880,  and  pursuant  to  the  allotment  by  Congress  of 
our  quota  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  work  will  be  speedily  undertaken.  To  make  an  ap- 
portionment of  the  population  of  the  State  into  thirty-four  Districts, 
having  due  regard  to  geographical  situation  and  contiguity  of  terri- 
tory, requires  but  little  time  and  no  great  amount  of  ingenuity  if 
attempted  with  fair  and  honest  intentions. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  appointment  of  subordinates  in  the  several 
State  departments,  and  their  tenure  of  office  or  employment  should 
be  based  upon  fitness  and  efficiency,  and  that  this  principle  should  be 
embodied  in  legislative  enactment,  to  the  end  that  the  policy  of  the 
State  may  conform  to  the  reasonable  public  demand  on  that  subject. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  formation  and  administration  of  the  government  of  cities  are 
subjects  of  much  public  interest,  and  of  great  importance  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The  formation  of  such  governments  is 
properly  matter  for  most  careful  legislation. 

They  should  be  so  organized  as  to  be  simple  in  their  details  and  to 
cast  upon  the  people  affected  thereby,  the  full  responsibility  of  their 
administration.  The  different  departments  should  be  in  such  accord 
as  in  their  operation  to  lead  toward  the  same  results.  Divided  coun- 
sels and  divided  responsibility  to  the  people,  on  the  part  of  municipal 
officers,  it  is  believed,  give  rise  to  much  that  is  objectionable  in  the 
government  of  cities.  If,  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  chief  executive 
should  be  made  answerable  to  the  people  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  city's  affairs,  it  is  quite  clear  that  his  power  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  manage  its  different  departments  should  be  greatly  en- 
larged. 

HONEST  PRIMARIES. 

The  protection  of  the  people  in  their  primaries  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
secured  by  the  early  passage  of  a  law  for  that  purpose,  which  will  rid 
the  present  system  of  the  evils  which  surround  it,  tending  to  defraud 
the  people  of  rights  closely  connected  with  their  privileges  as  citizens. 
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8FECIAL  LEGISLATION. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  those  who  represent  the  people  in 
the  present  Legislature  will  address  themselves  to  the  enactment  of 
such  laws  as  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State,  to  the 
exclusion  of  special  legislation  and  interference  witli  affairs  which 
should  be  managed  by  the  localities  to  which  they  pertain. 

It  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  people  to  administer  their  local  gov- 
ernment, but  it  should  be  made  their  duty  to  do  so.  Any  depart- 
ure from  this  doctrine  is  an  abandonment  of  the  principles  upon 
which  our  institutions  are  founded,  and  a  concession  of  Uie  infirmity 
and  partial  failure  of  the  theory  of  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  is  invoked  to  further  projects  which 
should  be  subject  to  local  control  and  management,  suspicion 
should  be  at  once  aroused,  and  the  interference  sought  should  be 
promptly  and  sternly  refused. 

If  local  rule  is  in  any  instance  bad,  weak  or  inefficient,  those  who 
suffer  from  mal-administration  have  the  remedy  within  their  own 
control.  If,  through  their  neglect  or  inattention,  it  falls  into 
unworthy  hands,  or  if  bad  methods  and  practices  gain  a  place  in  its 
administration,  it  is  neither  harsh  nor  unjust  to  remit  those  who  are 
responsible  for  those  conditions  to  their  self-invited  fate,  until  their 
interest,  if  no  better  motive,  prompts  them  to  an  earnest  and  active 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 

CONCLUSION. 

Let  us  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  fully  appreciating 
our  relations  to  the  people,  and  determined  to  serve  them  faithfully 
and  well.  This  involves  a  jealous  watch  of  the  public  funds,  and  a 
refusal  to  sanction  their  appropriation  except  for  public  needs.  To 
this  end  all  unnecessary  offices  should  be  abolished,  and  all  employ- 
ment of  doubtful  benefit  discontinued.  If  to  this  we  add  the  enact- 
ment of  such  wise  and  well  considered  laws  as  will  meet  the  varied 
wants  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  increase  their  prosperity,  we  shall 
merit  and  receive  the  approval  of  those  whose  representatives  we  are, 
and  with  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed,  shall  leave  our 
impress  for  good  on  the  legislation  of  the  State. 

GBOYSB  CLSyELAIID. 
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1  ''       case. 


IMMEDIATELY  upon  his  assumption  of  the  position, 
Oovemor  Cleveland  instituted  radical  reforms  in  the 
management  of  the  office.  He  regarded  the  power  to  par- 
don and  reprieve  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  vested  in  the 
Oovemor.  Hitherto  applications  for  pardons  had  been 
passed  upon  by  a  pardon  clerk,  and  generally  the  Govern- 
or's approval  or  disapproval  was  a  mere  formality,  the 
actual  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  case  having  been 
conducted  by  a  subordinate.  But  Oovemor  Cleveland, 
in  addition  to  the  other  duties  of  his  position,  examined 
personally  the  merits  of  all  appeals  for  executive  clemency. 
Still  further,  he  established  the  custom  of  assigning  for 
publication  the  reasons  determining  his  action  in  each 


When  these  reasons  first  began  to  appear  the  impression 
went  abroad  that  more  pardons  and  reprieves  than  usual 
were  being  issued.  A  comparison  with  the  number  issued 
during  previous  years  soon  corrected  this  misapprehension, 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  partisan  newspapers,  which 
adopt  the  willful  misrepresention  of  facts  as  a  guiding 
principle.  Governor  Cleveland's  action  in  pardon  cases  is 
now  regarded  as  an  instance  of  his  conscientious  devotion 
to  his  duty  and  his  high  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  office  he  holds. 

Democratic  simplicity  was  introduced  also  throughout 
the  Executive  Chamber.  Under  previous  administrations 
it  had  been  necessary  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  several  clerks, 
doorkeepers,  and  valets,  to  have  one's  card  transmitted  to 
the  Governor's  private  secretary,  and  then,  if  one  were 
9  129 
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particularly  favored,  after  waiting  half  an  hour  in  the 
ante-room,  he  was  granted  an  audience  with  that  func- 
tionary, and  generally  given  the  vague  promise  that  his 
business  would  be  laid  before  the  Oovernor,  who  would 
give  it  consideration  in  due  time.  As  soon  as  Governor 
Cleveland  entered  office,  he  issued  orders  that  such  barri- 
ers to  his  presence  should  be  at  once  removed,  and  declared 
that  he  was  accessible  at  all  times  to  any  one  who  had 
business  with  him.  The  visitor  to  the  Capitol  now  enters, 
without  knocking,  the  ante-room  of  the  Executive  Cham- 
ber, where,  if  told  that  the  Governor  is  within,  he  opens 
the  door  without  any  further  ceremony  and  enters  the 
Executive  Chamber,  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  new 
Capitol.  At  a  large  desk,  between  two  of  the  win&x^.^ 
which  extend  the  whole  height  of  the  room,  sits  the  Gov- 
ernor, ordinarily  engaged  in  writing  or  examining  papers. 
If  his  errand  be  one  of  business,  the  visitor  is  at  once 
asked  to  take  the  vacant  chair  always  at  the  side  of  the 
desk,  and  be  he  the  humblest  citizen,  he  can  present  his 
case  directly  to  the  Governor,  and  be  assured  of  an  atten- 
tive hearing. 

Governor  Cleveland's  manner  in  conversation  is  uni- 
formly frank,  courteous,  sincere  and  simple.  He  speaks 
directly  and  without  any  effort  at  concealment.  Interpret- 
ing his  office  strictly  as  a  public  trust  he  has  felt  that 
the  people  should  bo  allowed  both  to  see  how  that  trust 
is  administered,  and  to  know  the  reasons  which  have 
prompted  any  particular  act.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
such  methods  have  greatly  facilitated  the  transaction  of 
public  business  and  have  given  more  satisfaction  than 
methods  under  which  it  was  sought  to  surround  the  posi- 
tion with  the  "  dignity  that  doth  hedge  a  king/'  but  which 
has  no  place  about  the  servant  and  executive  officer  of  a  free 
people.  The  same  simplicity  is  carried  into  all  the  details 
of  Governor  Cleveland's  life.  Both  personal  preference 
and  his  moderate  means  have  always  induced  economy  and 
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prevented  Inznry  and  ostentation  in  his  sarroundings. 
We  have  seen  that  up  to  1863,  he  barely  earned  enough  to 
support  his  mother  and  himself.  As  his  law  practice 
grew,  his  income  from  it  of  course  increased  slowly  ;  but 
not  until  tlie  firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  and  Bissell  was 
formed  in  1874,  was  he  in  receipt  of  anything  but  the 
most  moderate  returns  for  his  labor.  During  the  six 
years  in  which  he  was  a  member  of  that  firm  he  succeeded 
in  amassing  some  property.  He  is  to-day  worth  about 
$50,000,  independent  of  the  salary  of  his  oflBce.  While 
this  sum  enables  him  to  live  comfortably,  it  does  not  per- 
mit display  or  any  but  measured  expenditure.  Unlike 
many  men  in  public  life,  however,  he  has  steadily  refused 
to  accept  free  passes  from  railroads.  Governor  Cleveland 
does  not  keep  a  carriage  or  a  retinue  of  servants  as  the 
wealthier  men  in  his  position  always  have  done.  In  the 
morning  he  walks  over  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the 
Capitol  and  reaches  the  office  at  about  nine  o^clock.  After 
wishing  the  clerks  good-morning,  he  at  once  sits  down  at 
his  desk  and  perhaps  glances  casually  over  the  morning 
papers,  and  at  once  begins  the  work  of  the  day. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  enumerate  the 
multifarious  details  of  a  great  government,  like  that  of  the 
Empire  State  of  New  York,  in  which  he  must  act,  or 
concerning  which  he  is  consulted.  At  half  past  one  he 
walks  home  to  lunch  and  returns  in  an  hour.  By  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  desk  has  been  cleared,  and 
for  an  hour  the  Governor  converses  with  State  officials,  or 
Albany  personal  friends,  who  may  happen  to  call  at  this 
time.  If  the  subject  of  conversation  is  unfinished,  the 
chances  are  that  the  caller,  if  he  be  at  all  well  known  to 
the  Governor,  will  be  asked  to  walk  over  to  dinner  with 
him.  It  is  never  an  elaborate  repast,  simply  the  ordinary 
dinner  of  the  well-to-do  business  or  professional  man. 
After  dinner  follows  a  cigar — smoking  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited by  him  at  the  Executive  Chamber  during  business 
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honrs — and  at  eight  o'clock  he  is  back  again  at  hia  desk. 
The  hours  from  eight  to  eleven  are  devoted  to  work  with  hie 
privatesecretary.  Col.  Daniels.  Lamont.  Atthe  latter  hour 
papers  are  put  away,  sometimes  with  the  jocose  remark: 
"Well,  I  giiosa  we'll  quit  now,  and  call  it  half  a  day,"  and 
the  easy  office  chair  is  swung  round  on  its  swivel  for  uii 
hour's  conversation  with  the  few  who  have  learned  that 
at  this  time  the  Governor'a  conversational  powers  are  at 
their  best.  In  person  Grover  Cleveland  is  somewhat  above 
medium  height,  of  large  and  powerful  frame,  conveying 
the  impression  of  strength  and  vigor,  even  as  he  sits  in 
comfortable  repose  in  the  big  chair.  This  impression  is 
intensified  when  he  rises  and  walks  with  firm  and  delib- 
erate, though  not  tardy  step,  across  the  room.  His  he,id 
is  large  and  of  a  strong  mold,  with  sqnare,  broad  and 
high  forehead,  slightly  furrowed  with  lines  of  thouglit. 
The  eyebrows  are  heavily  outlined  above  deep-sot  blue  eyes, 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  ordinarily,  but  in  this  even- 
ing's conversation  lighted  with  humor.  A  short  brown 
mustache  shades  his  6rm  mouth,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  being  clean  shaven.  His  coat  is  a  loosely  buttoned 
frock,  diaclosing  a  small  expanse  of  shirt  bosom  with  a 
black  or  white  loose  tie  about  a  standing  collar.  His 
dress  throughout  is  of  conventional  simplicity.  National 
and  State  politics  not  infrequently  form  the  natural  topics 
at  such  times,  which  the  Governor,  who  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  gift  of  story-telling,  enjoyed  by  bo  many  men 
of  note  in  American  politics,  occasionally  enlivens  with 
anecdote  and  reminiscence.  Shortly  before  midnight  he 
walks  home,  generally  alone,  though  often  with  his  private 
secretary,  and  the  day  is  ended.  One  day  is  very  much 
like  another,  except  that  the  pressure  of  work  is  greater 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  than  at  other  times. 
When  he  came  to  Albany  Governor  Cleveland  took 
a  pew  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  Tn  religious 
opinions,  however,  he  is  liberal  and  not  restricted  in  his 
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beliefB  to  a  sect.  Sometimes,  in  the  evening,  he  attends 
the  Soman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, which  is  but  a  step  from  the  Executive  Mansion. 
The  Executive  Mansion,  on  Eagle  street,  is  a  modest  coun- 
try gentleman's  place.  It  is  a  yellow- brown  house,  with 
double  turrets,  half -covered  with  Virginia  creepers,  facing 
a  beautiful  stretch  of  green  lawn.  An  arched  porte  cochere 
is  in  front  of  the  main  doorway,  opening  into  a  broad  hall, 
with  a  suite  of  rooms  on  each  side.  At  the  left  is  a  long 
parlor,  with  bay-windows  overlooking  the  lawn.  Opening 
by  large  double  doors  from  this  room  is  the  dining-room. 
At  the  right  of  the  main  hall  is  the  library,  with  well-filled 
book-cases  ranged  around  the  room.  Back  of  the  library 
is  a  small  office,  which  the  Governor  uses  whenever  he  has 
writing  to  do  at  home.  Passing  from  this  room  through 
a  small  hall,  one  enters  a  small  breakfast-room,  which  the 
Oovernor  prefers  to  use  as  a  dining-room.  The  house  is 
well  furnished  with  dark,  comfortable  looking  furniture. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  frescoed,  and  in  some  places 
show  decided  need  of  repairs.  The  sleeping-rooms  are  all 
np  stairs. 

Back  of  the  house  are  fine  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
A  gardener  who  has  been  on  the  place  for  over  twenty 
years  carefully  tends  this  department.  A  greenhouse  is 
filled  with  fine  plants,  which  are  used  in  decorating  the 
mansion  when  guests  are  entertaiued.  Fruit-trees  and 
^rape-vines  fill  one  half  of  the  grounds  back  of  the  house. 
The  large  grounds  give  the  place  much  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  country  residence  than  of  one  in  the  center  of  a 
large  city. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  and  the 
habits  acquired  then,  there  is  little  of  the  ^^ society  man''  in 
Grover  Cleveland.  His  position,  of  course,  exacts  a  certain 
round  of  social  duties,  which  is  performed  scrupulously; 
but  outside  of  this  his  enjoyment  is  found  in  discharging 
the  functions  of  his  office.    Once  a  year  the  Executive 
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Mansion  ia  thrown  open  to  the  membere  of  the  Legislature 
and  citizens  of  Albany.  At  these  anDual  receptions  Goy- 
emor  CleTelaod  is  an  admirable  host,  contributing  to  the 
pleasnre  of  all  by  his  genial  welcome  and  conrteoas  regard 
for  the  pleasure  of  all  bis  guests. 

The  aessioQ  of  the  Ijegislature  of  1883  was  molded 
largely  on  the  policy  indicated  in  the  inaugural  message, 
from  which  excerpts  have  been  printed.  As  was  suggested, 
the  offices  of  Canal  Auditor  and  Oanal  Appraisers  were 
abolished  and  a  saving  of  t30,000  effected  at  the  same 
time  that  the  State  service  was  improved.  Honest  pri- 
mary elections  were  secured  by  the  passage  and  approval 
of  a  bill,  applying  to  the  cities  of  the  State  the  primary 
election  law  which  had  been  in  successful  operation  in 
Brooklyn  for  a  year.  A  State  Civil  Service  Reform  bill 
and  a  bill  prohibiting  political  assessmentij  were  passed  and 
signed  by  the  Governor.  In  order  to  prevent  the  compe- 
tition of  prison  labor — which  had  driven  the  business  of 
hat-making  almost  out  of  the  State — with  free  labor.  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland  signed  a  bill,  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
prohibiting  the  making  of  hats  in  prisons.  The  Cigsr- 
makers*  Unions  brought  complaint  against  the  making  of 
cigars  in  tenement  houses  in  New  York  city,  which  was 
not  only  deleterious  to  the  pnblic  health,  but  was  also  tbe 
means  of  disseminating  disease  through  cigars  made  in 
these  places  and  thus  impairing  the  whole  trade.  A  bill 
to  suppress  this  traffic  was  passed  and  approved  by  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland.* 

A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  also  established  this 
year  by  act  of  the  Legislature  with  Governor  Cleveland's 
approval,  and  the  information  collected  by  the  Bureau  in 
its  first  year  contributed  mach  toward  bringing  about  the 
abolition  of  contract  labor  in  the  prisons  during  the  fol- 

*fiubsequcntlf  a  defect  wai  dlxcovercd  In  the  title  and  the  bLU  declared 
unconBtitutlonal.  At  the  next  Bcralon  a  bill  correctloK  the  error  wm 
peaaeA  and  became  a  law  with  the  Ooveraor'i  spprobatlaQ. 
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losing  year.  Goyemor  Cleveland  signed  a  bill  allowing 
the  people  of  the  State  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  abol- 
ish contract  labor,  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  they 
voted  to  do  away  with  the  system. 

All  measures  looking  toward  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  laboring  men  met  with  the  prompt  approba- 
tion and  co-operation  of  Governor  Cleveland.  Through 
the  fearless  use  of  the  veto  power  he  prevented  the  enact- 
ment into  statutes  of  several  measures,  which  imperiled 
the  savings  of  workingmen ;  but  which  the  Legislature 
had  been  induced  to  pass.  Among  these  was  the  so-called 
'' Page  savings  bank  bill.^'  Shortly  after  its  passage  the 
press  of  New  York  directed  the  notice  of  workingmen  to 
the  danger  to  their  investments  the  bill  might  involve  and 
urged  them  to  protest  against  it.  The  bill  permitted  a 
wide  latitude  in  the  investments  into  which  directors  of 
savings  banks  might  put  deposits.  In  the  course  of  a  veto, 
which  killed  the  bill.  Governor  Cleveland  said: 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  these  institutions  are,  as  their 
name  implies,  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  savings  of  those  among  the 
poor  and  laboring  people,  who  see  the  propriety  of  putting  aside  a 
part  of  their  earnings  for  future  need,  or  as  the  beginning  of  an 
accumulation.  Such  depositors  are  not,  and  should  not  be,  investors 
seeking,  as  a  paramount  purpose,  an  income  by  way  of  interest  on  their 
deposits.  When  they  come  to  that,  there  are  other  instrumentalities 
which  should  be  employed. 

Absolute  safety  of  the  principal  deposited  is  what  the  patrons  of 
savings  banks  should  seek;  and  any  governmental  control  over  these 
institutions  should,  first  of  all,  be  directed  to  that  end. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  is  done,  when  State  officials,  already 
charged  with  onerous  duties,  are  called  to  decide  upon  the  value  of 
proposed  securities,  and  when  the  safety  of  deposits  is  left  to  their 
determination,  and  the  care  of  directors  and  trustees  often  tempted  to 
speculative  ventures,  beyond  their  power  to  resist. 

A  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  a  class  of  citizens  which  should 
especially  deserve  the  care  of  the  State,  requires,  I  believe,  that  the 
institutions  having  their  savings  in  charge  should  be  limited  in  the 
use  of  such  deposits  to  investments  described  in  the  law,  and  which 
as  nearly  as  possible  insure  absolute  exemption  from  loss. 
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I  am  nnwiUlDg  to  BBKnt  to  the  Increiued  risk  which,  I  un  convinced, 
Inrka  In  the  provldonB  of  the  proposed  bill. 

A  bill  iarolving  a  aomewhat  eimilar  principle  was 
vetoed  in  these  vords: 

The  bill  provides  for  a  relaxKUon  of  the  present  law  In  regard  to 
the  Kcuritles  in  which  fire  insurance  companies  ihall  be  permitted  to 
invest  th^  funds. 

I  think  the  change  proposed  Is  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that 
too  much  care  cad  honlly  be  exercised  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
policy-holders  in  Institutions  of  this  kind. 

If  anj  change  is  made  as  to  the  securities  to  which  these  companies 
may  invest  their  funds,  such  securities  should  I>e  spectflcally  staled  in 
the  statute,  and  not  left  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Insonmce  Deparlinent. 

The  people  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  by  sn  inspection 
of  the  law,  the  character  of  the  Investmeets  which  corporations,  so 
closely  connected  with  their  interests,  are  permitted  to  moke. 

Because  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  good  will  result 
from  the  legislation  proposed,  to  those  who  most  need  protection, 
and  because,  on  the  contraiy.  I  fear  that  if  this  bill  should  become  a 
law,  important  Inleresis  mi^t  be  endangered,  I  am  constrained  to 
wlttihold  my  apptpval  from  the  same. 

Gbovxr  Clevblakd. 

Of  his  action  concerning  bills  relating  to  labor  at  this 
session  and  the  following  session,  at  a  Bobscqaent  date, 
when  it  was  called  into  question  by  those  endeavoring  to 
defeat  his  nomination,  he  said  : 


the  workingman  and  to  protect  him  in  all  his  rights  Is  false.  This, 
liowever,  la  but  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  some  persons  to  make 
careless  statements  when  engaged  in  a  struggle,  and  of  others  to 
accept  such  statements  as  facts  instead  of  ascertaining  the  tnilb  from 
the  record.  Understand  me;  T  do  not  profess  to  be  infallible  on  this 
or  any  other  question,  but  I  do  claim  that  no  sincere  and  honest 
worklngman  can  examine  my  reconl  and  And  from  it  anything  which 
tends  to  show  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  and  care  for  the  true  interests 
of  those  who  labor.  I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  at  least  a  few  of 
those  who  pose  as  friends  of  the  worklngmcn  do  not  keep  themselves 
fully  Informed  as  to  wtiat  b  done  for  them  by  way  of  legislation.    As 
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an  illustration  I  see  it  stated  in  the  papers  as  coming  from  one  who 
professes  to  be  especially  the  friend  of  the  workingmen,  and  claiming 
to  be  a  leader  among  them,  that  I  vetoed  a  bill  preventing  contract 
labor  by  children  in  the  reformatories  and  institutions  of  the  State. 
In  point  of  fact,  this  bill  was  promptly  signed  by  me,  and  no  other 
measure  touching  this  question  has  been  presented  to  me." 

While  all  just  bills,  tending  directly  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  workingmen,  were  approved,  close  super- 
vision was.  exercised  over  legislation  for  corporations, 
which  occupies  always  a  large  share  of  the  time  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature.  In  the  course  of  a  veto  of 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  a  corporation  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  the  following  general  principles  were  enunciated: 

Our  laws  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  corporations  are  extremely 
liberal,  and  those  who  avail  themselves  of  their  provisions  should  be 
held  to  a  strict  compliance  with  their  requirements.  There  is  mani- 
festly no  propriety  in  the  passage  of  a  special  act  to  relieve  a  private 
corporation  and  its  stockholders,  as  proposed  in  this  bill.    *    *    * 

This  company,  and  its  stockholders,  have  assumed,  for  their  own 
benefit,  oertat^i  relations  to  the  State,  to  the  public,  and  to  their  cred- 
ItOTB;  and  these  relations  should  not  be  disturbed. 

If  corporations  are  to  be  relieved  from  their  defaults  for  the 
asking,  their  liability  to  the  people  with  whom  they  deal  will  soon 
become  dangeroasly  uncertain  and  indefinite. 

Among  the  strongest  corporations  of  the  State  are  the 
street  railroad  companies  of  the  large  cities.  Unless  their 
powers  are  closely  watched,  evidently  they  may  be  extended 
80  far  as  to  imperil  the  rights  of  taxpayers  and  property 
otners,  and  to  impose  heavy  burdens  on  the  traveling 
public.  The  Legislature,  at  this  session,  passed  by  a  large 
vote  a  bill  of  this  dangerous  character.  Although  power- 
ful political  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  secure  the 
Governor's  approval,  the  bill  was  vetoed,  these  direct  and 
unequivocal  words  being  used : 

It  cannot  be  difficult  to  frame  a  bill  which  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in 
strict  construction,  would  be  a  general  law,  protecting  all  localities 
alike,  and  avoidhi^  the  evils  sure  to  follow  a  furtive  attempt,  under 
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the  guise  of  a  general  statute,  to  answer  only  private  and  local  pur- 
poses.   *    *    * 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  seem  to  be,  to  limit  the  right  to  con- 
struct or  maintain  certain  railroads  in  the  streets  to  such  corporations 
as  have  heretofore  been  authorized  by  prior  consents  or  act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  corporations  as  should  hereafter 
obtain  the  consents  of  present  property  owners  and  local  authori- 
ties.   ♦♦    ♦ 

I  think  no  one  can  read  the  peculiar  provisions  of  this  bill,  with- 
out being  convinced  that  Its  design  is  more  to  further  private  and 
corporate  schemes,  than  to  furnish  the  citizens  of  the  State  street  rail- 
road facilities,  under  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and 
within  the  limits  therein  fixed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

This  veto  not  only  defeated  a  bold  effort  to  establish  a 
monopoly,  but  led  to  the  passage  at  the  next  session  of  a 
general  law  of  the  character  indicated  by  Qovernor  Cleve- 
land, which  met  with  universal  approbation  through  the 
State. 

While  it  required  courage  to  defeat  by  the  veto  many 
of  the  measures  which  the  Governor  disapproved  during 
this  first  session,  and  while  some  men  in  public  life  would 
doubtle&s  have  signed  them  under  pressure,  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  subjected  to  one  test  of  his  moral  coiirage  and 
conception  of  duty  greater  than  any  of  these. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  veto  of  the  Five  Cent  Fare 
bill,  although  it  was  not  discovered  until  the  effort  was 
made  to  defeat  Governor  Cleveland's  nomination  at  Chicago 
that  this  veto  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  working- 
men.  The  workingmen  of  New  York  and  the  adjacent 
cities,  who  ride  to  and  from  their  labor,  have  had  to  pay  only 
five  cents  fare  on  the  elevated  roads  for  some  years.  From 
half  past  five  o'clock  to  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  from  half  past  four  o'clock  until  half  past 
seven  o'clock  at  night,  the  hours  when  workingmen  go  to 
and  return  from  their  labor,  five  cents  has  been  the  fare, 
and  was  at  the  time  the  veto  was  transmitted.  "  I  have  a 
jDster/'  remarked  the  small  bojr,  '^  and  yet  my  father  and 
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mother  have  only  one  child.  How  do  you  acconnt  for 
that  ? ''  The  only  answer  which  conundrum  guessers  have 
yet  been  able  to  suggest  is  briefly:  "  The  bov  lied.''  The 
intelligent  New  York  laboring  man,  if  there  should  be 
thrust  upon  him  tlic  card  bearing  the  interrogation  and 
response,  "  Why  do  you  pay  ten  cents  fare?  Because  Grover 
Cleveland  vetoed  the  Five  Cent  Fare  bill,"  would,  in  his 
own  mind,  answer  the  query  as  the  conundrum  is  answered, 
"The  boy  lied."  He  doesn't  have  to  pay  ten  cents  fare, 
and  he  knows  it. 

It  was  not  because  it  affected  working-men  that  the 
^eto  of  this  bill  attracted  such  general  attention.  It  was 
because  it  involved  so  many  principles  in  the  relations  of 
corporations  to  the  State  which  creates  them.  The  bill 
proposed  to  reduce  the  rates  of  fare  on  the  elevated  roads 
of  New  York  from  ten  cents  to  five  cents  throughout  the 
remaining  hours  of  the  day.  The  general  railroad  law 
passed  in  1850,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
declaring  the  policy  of  the  State,  had  promised  that  the 
Legislature  would  not  reduce  the  rates  of  any  railroad 
nnless  its  rates  were  producing  a  profit  of  more  than  ten 
per  centum  on  the  capital  actually  expended.  The  Gov- 
ernor declared  that  until  the  profits  of  these  roads  should 
have  been  ascertained  to  exceed  this  limit,  the  policy  of 
the  State  forbade  their  reduction.  A  subsequent  exami- 
nation by  the  Bailroad  Commission,  consisting  of  one 
Democrat,  one  Republican  and  one  anti-Monopolist, 
showed  that  the  earnings  of  the  roads  were  not  such  as 
to  justify  the  proposed  reduction  of  fare.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  general  railroad  law  of  the  State  provided  for 
an  examination  into  the  earnings  of  railroads  .by  State 
officers  before  their  rates  of  fare  should  be  reduced.  No 
attempt  to  ascertain  what  the  roads  were  earning  and 
what  they  cost  had  been  made  previous  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  and  the  bill  therefore  was  illegal  on  this  ground 
alone,  which  Governor  Cleveland  specified.     Whether  ox 
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not  the  Legislature  was  aware  of  this  important  omission 
in  failing  to  make  the  required  examination,  and  know- 
ingly passed  a  bill  which  could  not  be  signed  by  a  con- 
scientious man^  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  say.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  the  year  following,  when  public 
sentiment  demanded  that  a  bill  which  at  least  conformed  to 
statutory  regulations  on  the  subject  should  be  passed,  after 
the  examination  required  by  law  had  been  made,  was 
defeated  in  a  Republican  Senate.  The  veto  is  appended 
without  comment,  although  the  press  throughout  the  State 
acknowledged  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
the  Governor.  Lucidity  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Governor  Cleveland's  State  papers,  and  explanation 
seldom  adds  to  their  clearness.     The  veto  read  : 


TEXT  OF  THE  VETO. 

fORK,  ExE< 

Albaitt,  March  2,  1883. 


State  op  New  York,  ExECtrmrE  Chambee,  ) 


To  the  Assembly: 

Assembly  bill  No.  58,  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  fare  to  be 
■charged  and  collected  by  persons  or  corporations  operating  elevated 
railroads  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  is  herewith  returned  without 
approval. 

This  bill  prohibits  the  collection  or  receipt  of  more  than  five  cents 
fare  on  any  elevated  railroad  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  any  dis- 
tance between  the  Battery  and  Harlem  river,  and  provides  that  if  any 
person  or  corporation  operating  such  elevated  railroads  shall  charge, 
demand,  collect  or  receive  any  higher  rate  of  fare,  such  person  or  cor- 
poration shall,  in  addition  to  all  other  penalties  imposed  by  law,  for- 
feit and  pay  to  any  person  aggrieved  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  to 
be  recovered  by  such  person  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

The  importance  of  this  measure  and  the  interest  which  it  has 
excited,  has  Impressed  me  with  my  responsibility,  and  led  me  to 
examine,  with  as  much  care  as  has  been  possible,  the  considerations 
involved. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  all  cases  the  share  which  falls  upon  the 
Executive  regarding  the  legislation  of  the  State  should  be  in  no  man- 
ner evaded,  but  fairly  met  by  the  expression  of  his  carefully  guarded 
and  unbiased  judgment.    In  his  conclusion  he  may  err,  but  if  he  has 
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fairly  and  honestly  acted,  he  has  i)erf onned  his  duty  and  giyen  to  the 
I)eople  of  the  State  his  best  endeavor. 

The  elevated  railroads  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  now  operated 
by  the  Manhattan  Hallway  Ck)mpany,  as  the  lessee  of  the  New  York 
^evated  Railway  Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railway 
Company. 

Of  course  whatever  rights  the  lessee  companies  have  in  relation  to 
the  running  and  operation  of  their  respective  roads  passed  to  the  Man- 
hattan Company  under  its  lease. 

The  New  York  Elevated  Railway  Company  is  the  successor  of  the 
West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent  Railway  Company. 

The  latter  company  was  formed  under  and  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
passed  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1866.  •. 

The  third  section  of  that  act  provides  that  companies  formed  imder 
its  provisions  "may  fix  and  collect  rates  of  fare  on  their  respective 
roads,  not  exceeding  Ave  cents  for  each  mile  or  any  fraction  of  a  mile 
for  each  passenger,  and  with  right  to  a  minimum  fare  of  ten  cents." 

On  the  22d  day  of  April,  1867,  an  act  was  passed  in  relation  to 
this  corporation,  which  provides  for  the  manner  of  constructing  its 
road,  the  eighth  section  of  which  act  reads  as  follows  : 

"The  said  company  shall  be  authorized  to  demand  and  receive 
from  each  passenger  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York,  rates 
of  fare  not  exceeding,  for  any  distance  less  than  two  miles,  five  cents; 
for  every  mile  or  fractional  part  of  a  mile  in  addition  thereto,  one 
cent  Provided  that  when  said  railway  is  completed  and  in  operation 
between  Battery  Place  and  the  vicinity  of  Harlem  river,  the  said 
company  may,  at  its  option,  adopt  a  uniform  rate,  not  exceeding  ten 
cents,  for  all  distances  upon  Manhattan  Island,  and  may  also  collect 
said  last  named  rate  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act." 

It  was  further  provided  by  section  nine  of  this  act  that  the  said 
company  should  pay  a  sum,  not  exceeding  five  per  cent  of  the  net 
income  of  said  railway  from  passenger  traffic  upon  Manhattan  Island, 
into  the  treasury  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  might  thereafter  direct,  as  a  compensation  for  the  use  of 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

In  1868  a  law  was  passed  supplementary  to  the  act  last  referred  to, 
by  which  the  said  company  was  authorized  to  adopt  such  form  of 
motor  as  certain  conunissioners  should,  after  due  experiment,  recom- 
mend or  approve. 

Specific  provision  was  made  in  the  act  to  cany  out  section  nine  of 
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the  law  of  1867,  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  the  five  per  cent  of  the 
net  income  of  the  company  into  the  treasury  of  the  city. 

Section  three  of  this  act  contains  the  following  provision : 

*'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  constructiog  company  aforesaid,  before 
opening  its  railway  to  public  use,  to  file  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  form  to  be  approved  by  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  its  bond  in  the  pemd  sum  of  $100,000,  conditioned 
upon  the  true  and  faithful  payment  of  the  revenue  in  amount  and 
manner  specified  in  the  preceding  section,  and  the  payment  thereof 
shall  be  the  legal  compensation  in  full  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  streets  by  said  railway  as  provided  by  law,  and  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  said  city  and  Con- 
structing Company  entitling  the  latter  or  its  successors  to  the  privi- 
leges and  rates  of  fare  heretofore  or  herein  legalized,  which  shall  not 
be  changed  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  thereto  as 
aforesaid ;  and  the  mayor,  on  behalf  of  said  city  may,  in  case  of 
default  in  payments  as  aforesaid,  sue  for  and  collect  at  law  any 
arrearages  in  such  payment,  and  the  claims  of  the  city  therefor  shall 
constitute  a  lien  on  the  railway  of  said  company,  having  priority  over 
all  others." 

The  use  of  what  are  called  dummy  engines  was  afterward 
authorized  in  the  operation  of  said  road  by  the  commissioners  above 
referred  to. 

The  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company  was  organized  under 
the  general  railroad  law  passed  in  1850,  and  the  laws  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto. 

Within  a  short  time  thereafter  the  last  named  company  became 
the  purchaser  under  a  foreclosure,  and  by  other  transfers  of  the  rail- 
way and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  easements  and  franchises  of  the 
West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent  Railway  Company  (the  name  of 
which  had  in  the  meantime  been  changed  to  the  West  Side  Elevated 
Patented  Railway  Company  of  New  York  city). 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the  New  York  Elevated 
Railway  Company,  one  of  the  lessors  of  the  Manhattan  Railroad 
Company,  has  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  and  property  of  the  West 
Side  and  Yonkers  Patent  Railway  Company. 

By  a  law  passed  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1875  (the  railway  still 
being  unfinished),  it  is  declared  that  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad 
Company  having  acquired  by  purchase  under  mortgage  foreclosure 
and  sale  and  other  transfer,  all  the  rights,  powers,  privileges  and 
franchises,  which  were  conferred  upon  the  West  Side  and  Yonkers 
Patent  Railway  Company  by  the  acts  above  referred  to,  is  "  hereby 
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confinned  in  the  possession  and  enjoyments  of  the  said  rights,  powers, 
privileges  and  franchises  as  fully  and  at  large  as  they  were  so  granted 
in  and  by  the  acts  aforesaid  to  the  said  West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent 
Railway  Company." 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  speaking  of  this  law,  uses  the  following 
language: 

"The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  secure  to  the  Elevated  Railroad 
Company  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  of  the  West  Side 
and  Yonkers  Patent  Railway  Company  under  the  purchase  by  and 
transfer  to  it." 

By  the  sixth  section  of  tiiis  act,  it  is  provided  that  the  New  York 
Elevated  Railroad  Company  might  demand  and  receive  from  each 
passenger  on  its  railroad,  not  exceeding  ten  cents  for  any  distance  of 
five  miles  or  less,  and  with  the  assent  required  by  section  3  of  the  act 
of  1868,  hereinbefore  referred  to,  not  exceeding  two  cents  for  each 
additional  mile  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

Another  act  was  passed  in  1875,  commonly  called  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Act,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  who, 
among  other  things,  were  authorized  to  fix  and  determine  the  time 
within  which  roads,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  sliould  be 
completed,  together  with  the  maximum  rates  to  be  paid  for  transpor- 
tation and  conveyance  over  said  railways,  and  the  hours  during  which 
special  cars  should  be  run  at  reduced  rates  of  fare. 

Commissioners  were  duly  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  provided  by  this  act,  who  fixed  and  determined  the 
route  of  the  road  of  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  and 
prescribed  with  the  utmost  particularity  the  manner  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  thereupon  deliberately  agreed  with  said  company  that  it 
should  charge  as  fare  upon  trains  and  cars  other  than  what  were  called 
by  the  parties,  commission  trains  and  cars,  for  all  distances  under  five 
milps  not  to  exceed  ten  cents,  and  not  to  exceed  two  cents  for  each 
mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile  over  five  miles,  until  the  fare  should  amount 
to  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  for  a  through  passenger  from  and  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  intersection  of  Tliird  avenue  and  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-ninth  street,  and  from  and  between  the  Battery  and  High 
Bridge,  not  to  exceed  seventeen  cents  for  a  through  passenger,  and 
that  for  the  entire  distance  from  and  between  the  Battery  and  Fifty- 
ninth  street  the  fare  should  not  exceed  ten  cents  per  passenger. 

It  was  further  agreed  between  the  said  company  and  the  commis- 
flioners  that  commission  trains  should  be  run  during  certain  hours  in 
the  morning  and  evening  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and 
the  laboring  classes,  upon  which  the  fare  should  not  exceed  five  cents 
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from  and  between  the  Battery  and  Fifty-ninth  street,  nor  any  grekter 
Bum  for  any  dislance  not  exceeding  Dve  miles;  Ihat  It  should  not 
exceed  seven  cents  for  a  through  paascngcr  from  and  between  the 
Battery,  or  any  point  south  thereof,  and  the  Harlem  river,  and  that 
•uch  fare  should  not  exceed  eight  cents  on  such  conuniseion  cars  and 
Uaina  from  and  between  the  Battery  and  High  Bridge. 

And  it  was  further  agreed  by  said  company  that  when  the  net 
Income  of  the  road,  after  all  expenditures,  taxes  and  charges  are  paid, 
ahould  amount  to  a  sum  sufllcicDt  to  pay  exceeding  ten  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  that  in  such  case  and 
within  sis  months  thereafler,  and  bo  long  as  said  net  earnings  amount 
to  a  sum  Eufttcient  to  pay  more  than  ten  per  cent  as  aforesaid,  the  sold 
company  would  run  commission  trains  on  lis  road  at  all  hours  duritig 
which  it  Hhould  be  operated,  at  the  rates  of  fare  lost  mentioned. 

Having  thus  completed  an  agreement  with  this  company,  the  com- 
missioners transmitied  the  some  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  accompanied  by  a  very  congratulatory  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings, whereupon  the  mayor  submitted  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, by  whom  It  was  approved.    This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1870. 

Since  that  time  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  upon 
the  faith  of  the  laws  which  have  been  recited,  and  lis  proceedings 
with  the  commlssionera,  at  a  very  large  expense,  has  completed  Its 
road  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem  river,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

The  bill  before  me  provides  that  notwithstanding  all  the  statutes 
that  have  been  passed  and  all  that  hns  been  done  thereunder,  passen- 
gers shall  l«  carried  the  whole  length  of  this  road  for  five  cents,  a  sum 
much  less  than  is  provided  for  in  any  of  such  statutes  or  stipulated 
in  ilie  proceedings  of  the  conimisaJonem. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  Icgixlalton  and  proceedings  which 
I  have  dctnilcd,  and  in  the  fact  that  pursuant  tliereto  the  road  of  the 
company  was  conHtnicled  and  finished,  there  exists  a  contmct  in  favor 
of  this  company,  which  is  protected  by  that  clause  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  prohibits  the  passage  of  a  law  by  any 
Bute  Impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  neither  of  these 
lessor  companies  are  in  any  way  protected  from  interference  with 
their  rates  of  fare,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  subject  to  aU 
the  provigions  of  the  general  railroad  act,  under  which  they  are  both 
organ  i7.cd. 

Section  thirty-lhree  of  that  act  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  Legislature  may,  when  any  buch  railroad  shall  be  opened  for 
use,  from  time  to  lime  alter  or  reduce  the  rate  of  freight,  fare  or  other 
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profits  upon  said  road ;  but  the  same  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of 
the  company,  be  so  reduced  as  to  produce  with  said  profits  less  than 
ten  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  capital  actually  expended ;  nor 
unless  on  an  examination  of  the  amoimt  received  or  expended,  to  be 
made  by  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  the  Comptroller,  they 
shall  ascertain  that  the  net  income  derived  by  the  company  from  all 
sources,  for  the  year  then  last  passed  shall  have  exceeded  an  annual 
income  of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  capital  of  the  corporation  actually 
expended." 

Even  if  the  State  has  the  power  to  reduce  the  fare  on  these  roads, 
it  has  promised  not  to  do  so  except  under  certain  circimistances  and 
after  a  certain  examination. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  these  circumstances  exist,  and  it  is  conceded 
that  no  such  examination  has  been  made. 

The  constitutional  objections  which  I  have  suggested  to  the  bill 
under  consideration  are  not,  I  thinK,  removed  by  the  claim  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  in  the  nature  of  an  alteration  of  the  charters  of 
these  companies,  and  that  this  is  permitted  by  the  State  Constitution 
and  by  the  provisions  of  some  of  the  laws  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  suppose  that  while  the  charters  of  cori)orations  may  be  altered  or 
repealed,  it  must  be  done  in  subordination  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  alteration  of  a  charter  cannot  be  made  the 
pretext  for  the  passage  of  a  law  which  impairs  the  obligation  of  a 
contract. 

If  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  are  legal  objections  to 
this  bill,  there  is  another  consideration  which  furnishes  to  my  mind 
a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  not  give  it  my  approval. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  arbitrarily  reduce  these  fares,  at  this  time 
and  under  existing  circumstances,  involves  a  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  a  betrayal  of  confidence  which  the  State  has 
invited. 

The  fact  is  notorious  that  for  many  years  rapid  transit  was  the 
great  need  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  of 
direct  importance  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Projects  which  prom- 
ised to  answer  the  people's  wants  in  this  direction  failed  and  were 
abandoned.  The  Legislature  appreciating  the  situation,  willingly 
passed  statute  after  statute  calculated  to  aid  and  encourage  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  Capital  was  timid,  and  hesitated  to  enter  a  new 
field  full  of  risks  and  dsngers.  By  the  promise  of  liberal  fares,  as  will 
be  seen  in  all  the  acts  passed  on  the  subject,  and  through  other  con- 
cessions gladly  made,  capitalists  were  induced  to  invest  their  money 
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In  the  enterprise,  and  rapid  transit  but  lately  became  an  accomplished 
fact.  But  much  of  the  risk,  expense  and  burden  attending  the  main- 
tenance of  these  roads  are  yet  unknown  and  threatening.  In  the 
meantime,  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  receiving  the  full 
benefit  of  their  construction,  a  great  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city  has  resulted,  and  in  addition 
to  taxes,  more  than  $120,000,  being  five  per  cent  in  increase,  pursu- 
ant to  the  law  of  1868,  has  been  paid  by  the  companies  into  the  city 
treasury,  on  the  faith  that  the  rate  of  fare  agreed  upon  was  secured 
to  them.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  corporations  have,  by  any  default, 
forfeited  any  of  their  rights ;  and  if  they  have,  the  remedy  is  at  hand 
under  existing  laws.  Their  stock  and  their  bonds  are  held  by  a  large 
number  of  citizens,  and  the  income  of  these  roads  depends  entirely 
upon  fares  received  from  passengers.  The  reduction  proposed  is 
a  large  one,  and  it  is  claimed  will  permit  no  dividends  to  investors. 
This  may  not  be  true,  but  we  should  be  satisfied  it  is  not,  before  the 
proposed  law  takes  effect. 

It  is  manifestly  important  that  invested  capital  should  be  protected, 
and  that  its  neceasity  and  usefulness  in  the  development  of  enterprises 
valuable  to  the  people  should  be  recognized  by  conservative  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  State  government. 

But  we  have  especially  in  our  keeping  the  honor  and  good  faith 
of  a  great  State,  and  we  should  see  to  it  that  no  suspicion  attaches, 
through  any  act  of  ours,  to  the  fair  fame  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
State  should  not  only  be  strictly  just,  but  Fcrupulously  fair,  and  in  its 
relations  to  the  citizen  every  legal  and  moral  obligation  should  be 
recognized.  This  can  only  be  done  by  legislating  without  vindictive- 
ness  or  prejudice,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  deal  justly  and 
fairly  with  those  from  whom  we  exact  obedience. 

I  am  not  immindf ul  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  originated  in  response 
to  the  demand  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  New  York  for 
cheaper  rates  of  fare  between  their  places  of  emplo3rment  and  their 
homes,  and  I  realize  fully  the  desirability  of  securing  to  them  all  tlie 
privileges  possible,  but  the  experience  of  other  States  teaches  that  wc 
must  keep  within  the  limits  of  law  and  good  faith,  lest  in  the  end  we 
bring  upon  the  very  people  whom  we  seek  to  benefit  and  protect,  a 
hardship  which  must  surely  follow  when  these  limits  are  ignored. 

GROYBB  CLEVELAin>. 

The  message  called  forth  many  public  expressions  of 
approval  in  the  press  for  its  careful,  bnt  conrageons,  state- 
ment of  the  principles  go'yeming  the  relations  between  the 
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State  and  property  relying  npon  it  for  protection.  The 
following  letter  from  President  Martin  B.  Anderson,  of 
Bochester  University,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
educators  in  the  State,  conveys  a  conception  of  the  im- 
pression which  the  veto  message  made  at  the  time  : 

RocHESTEB,  March  4, 1888. 
€k)VEiiNOB  Clbveland: 

Sir — I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  convictionB,  refrain  from  express- 
ing my  gratitude  for  your  veto  message,  which  I  have  just  read.  I 
have  no  personal  interest  in  any  of  the  great  corporations  which  were 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  hy  the  biU  from  which  you  have  bo 
wisely  withheld  your  approval  But  the  just  and  statesmanlike  posi- 
tions taken  in  your  message  seems  to  me  a  most  fitting  rebuke  to  the 
demagogism  which  is  ready  to  trifle  wiih  those  sacred  rights  of  prop- 
erty guaranteed  by  our  State  and  national  constitutions.  In  these 
safeguards  of  property  the  poor  man  has  a  more  vital  interest  than 
the  capitalist,  for  they  make  seciure  the  poor  man's  savings,  which 
constitute  his  only  means  of  support.  I  have  takeff  occasion  to  com- 
mend your  message  to  the  careful  consideration  of  my  students  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  their  actions  should 
they  be  called  to  fill  public  station  in  their  future  lives.  I  trust  you 
will  pardon  me  for  obtruding  myself  upon  your  attention.  As  a 
teacher  of  yoimg  men,  I  feel  grateful  to  any  public  functionary  who 
illustrates  in  his  person  the  lessons  which  I  am  so  anxious  to  impress 
upon  their  minds.  Again  I  thank  you  for  the  courageous  and  worthy 
action  which  you  have  adopted  to  secure  sound  government  for  our 
great  State.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Mabtin  B.  Ain>EB80N. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A.  COmtAOEOUS  FUBLIC  OPFICSB. 

THE  courage  diBpUyed  in  the  treatment  of  qnestiona 
affecting  corporations,  the  determiaation  to  preserve 
the  hoaor  and  integrity  of  the  State  in  its  dealings  vith 
all  that  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  earnest 
endeavor  to  be  guided  by  the  Constitution  and  to  fulfill, 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  the  oath  of  oflSce,  Governor 
Cleveland  carried  also  into  his  decisions  on  measures  of 
a  political  character. 

None  of  his  meseagee  during  this  Srst  year  caused  more 
favorable  comment,  and  elicited  more  hearty  approval, 
than  the  veto  of  the  BufEalot  Fire  Department  bill.  It 
read: 

Statb  of  New  York,  Execdtive  Cbambee,  ) 
Albaht,  Apill  9,  1683.         } 
To  THE  Assehblt: 

Asaembly  bill  No,  258.  euUtled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter  five 
hundred  and  uiDeteen  of  the  laws  of  dgbteeu  hundred  and  eeveaty, 
entitled  '  An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,'  passed 
April  twenly-clgbth,  dghteen  hundred  and  seventy,"  laberewitb  re- 
turned without  approvai 

The  object  of  this  bill  la  to  entirely  reorganize  the  flre  department 
of  the  citf  of  Buffalo. 

The  present  department  was  established  in  1880,  under  chapter 
S71  of  the  laws  of  that  foar,  aod  its  management  and  control  are 
vested  in  three  comtniBsioiieiH,  who,  pursuant  to  said  lew,  were  ap- 
p(^ted  bj  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

The  gentlemen  thus  appointed  are  citizens  of  unquestioned  probity, 
intelligence  and  executive  ability,  and  enjoy  and  deserve  the  reepect 
and  confidence  of  all  their  fellow -town  smeD. 

Having  very  recently  had  official  relations  with  this  department, 
I  cannot  but  testify  to  its  efficiency  and  good  management,  and  the 
economy  with  wlilch  Its  afFairs  are  conducted.    And  yet,  before  It 
148 
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has  been  three  years  in  operation,  it  is  proposed,  by  the  bill  under 
consideration,  to  uproot  and  sweep  away  the  present  administration 
of  this  important  department,  and  venture  upon  another  experiment 
This  new  scheme  provides  for  the  appointment,  by  the  mayor,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  1888,  of  a  chief  of  the  fire  department,  one 
assistant  chief  and  two  district  chiefs ;  the  city  is  divided  into  two 
fire  districts,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  district  chiefs  to  take  the 
charge  and  management  of  all  fires  in  their  respective  districts  imtil 
the  arrival  of  the  chief  or  assistant  chiefs. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  dividing,  by  law,  the  city  into  fire  districts, 
unless  it  be  to  make  new  places  to  be  filled  by  the  city  executive. 

The  provision  that  the  district  chief  shall  have  diarge  and  man- 
agement of  a  fire  in  his  district,  until  the  arrival  of  his  superior, 
gives  excuse  for  the  chief  of  another  district,  though  first  on  the 
ground,  to  refrain  from  interference. 

A  fire  department  should  be  organized  with  a  view  to  prompt  and 
effective  action  upon  a  sudden  emergency.  Every  member  of  the 
department  should  be,  at  all  times,  ready  for  service,  and  there  should 
be  no  mischief  invited,  by  rules  too  inflexible,  as  to  who  should  have 
charge  and  management  in  time  of  danger  to  life  and  property. 

Although  the  mayor  of  the  city,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
has  the  absolute  power  of  appointment  to  these  offices,  he  may,  in 
case  of  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  removal  or  otherwise,  make 
special  appointments,  until  permanent  appointments  are  made.  This 
was  evidently  copied  from  the  charter  of  1870,  which  allowed  the 
mayor  to  appoint  fire  superintendents,  by,  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  common  council.  It  was  intended  to  permit  tlie 
filling  of  a  vacancy  by  the  mayor  during  the  time  which  should 
elapse  before  a  successor  could  be  confirmed  by  the  council.  But  in 
a  cane  where  no  confirmation  is  necessary,  such  a  provision  is  need- 
less, incongruous  and  mischievous.  The  mayor  should  be  as  well 
prepared  to  make  a  permanent  appointment  imder  this  bill,  in  case  of 
a  vacancy,  as  a  temporary  one.  This  provision  would  seem  to  give 
him  the  power  by  calling  an  appointment  a  temporary  one,  to  retain 
the  appointee  as  long  as  he  sees  fit,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  a  per- 
manent appointment,  displace  him  by  another  without  charges,  or  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

By  section  six  of  the  bill  an  appeal  is  permitted  from  the  decision 
of  the  mayor  upon  the  trial  of  any  of  these  officers,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Buffalo.    There  is  no  such  court  in  existence. 

But.  waiving  further  criticism  of  details,  my  attention  is  directed 
to  section  twenty  of  the  bill,  which,  to  the  promoters  of  this  measure, 
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is  undoubtedly  its  most  important  feature.  It  provides  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  chief,  the  terms 
of  the  present  commissioners  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  all  the  other  officers,  firemen  and  employes,  shall 
also  cease  and  determine,  ten  days  thereafter.  Great  care  is  ezerdsed 
to  provide  that  the  chiefs  and  all  the  firemen  and  employes  appointed 
under  the  new  scheme  shall  be  discharged  only  for  cause,  and  after 
due  hearing  and  an  opportunity  for  defense ;  but  to  those  now  in  the 
service,  numbering  about  two  hundred  drilled  and  experienced  men, 
no  such  privileges  are  accorded. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken.  A  tried, 
economical  and  efficient  administration  of  an  important  department  in 
a  large  city  is  to  be  destroyed,  upon  partisan  grounds  or  to  satisfy  per- 
sonal animosities,  in  order  that  the  places  and  patrbnage  attached 
thereto  may  be  used  for  party  advancement. 

I  believe  in  an  open  and  sturdy  partisanship,  which  secures  the 
legitimate  advantages  of  party  supremacy ;  but  parties  were  made  for 
the  people,  and  I  am  unwilling,  knowingly,  to  give  my  assent  to 
measures  purely  partisan,  which  will  sacrifice  or  endanger  their  inter- 
ests. Groveb  Clevelakd. 

The  declaration^  in  particular,  with  which  it  closed,  was 
quoted  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country  by  the 
Democratic  press  as  evidence  that  a  Democrat,  as 
determined  and  bold  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
Andrew  Jackson,  had  come  to  be  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York — an  executive  position  second  only  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States — and  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  he  looked  beyond  the  costly  and 
delusive  gain  of  the  moment  to  the  great  principles  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  which  lie  the  abiding  strength  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Democratic  party. 

While  ringing  words  and  unqualified  declarations,  like 
some  of  those  which  have  been  quoted,  were  offensive  to 
some  whose  projects  were  stopped  by  the  interposition  of 
the  veto  power,  with  the  great  masses  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  and  with  citizens  generally,  Grover 
Cleveland  grew  rapidly  in  strength  and  popularity.  Dis- 
appointed men  were  not  able  to  suppress  spontaneous 
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approbation  which  greeted  the  more  important  of  his  acts 
during  the  first  year. 

Besides  the  measures  which  have  already  been  noted, 
in  this  session  was  passed  and  approved  by  Governor 
Cleveland  a  bill  prohibiting  the  further  sale  of  State^  lands 
in  the  Adirondack  forest  region  to  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals, in  order  that  the  great  tract  might  be  preserved 
as  a  breathing  spot  for  the  people  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  sources  of  water  supply  in  these  regions,  which  cupidity 
was  threatening,  might  be  maintained  undiminished. 

In  the  selection  of  his  appointees  to  office  Governor 
Cleveland  exercised  the  most  scrupulous  care.  In  obedi- 
ence to  established  custom  none  but  staunch  Democrats 
were  selected  by  him  for  office,  although  he  was  often 
urged  to  recognize  in  his  appointments  the  large  Independ- 
ent element  which  had  voted  for  him.  In  his  appoint- 
ments he  was  guided  first  by  the  requirements,  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  established  years  before,  as  the 
standard  which  every  Democratic  official  should  apply  to 
subordinates,  "Is  he  honest,  capable,  faithful  to  the  Con- 
stitution?*' The  correctness  of  his  judgment  of  men  in 
every  case  was  shown  by  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  in- 
creased efficiency  and  economy  with  which  all  branches  of 
government  were  administered.  In  the  Insurance  depart- 
ment alone,  the  expenses  of  administration  were  cut  down 
140,000  and  the  supervision  of  corporations  made  much 
more  stringent  and  beneficial  at  the  same  time. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  New  York,  on  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  the  Irish,  German,  French,  Swedish,  or 
Norwegian  immigrant — the  immigrant  from  any  part  of 
Europe,  in  fact— comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  New  York.  Castle  Garden  and 
the  institutions  connected  with  it  constitute  a  department 
of  State  administration.  For  many  years  abuses  in  the 
department  had  fiourished  and  waxed  strong  by  uninter- 
rapted  license.    The  immigrant,  often  unable  to  speak 
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EDglieh,  was  seized  immedjately  on  his  arrival  and  made 
the  prey  of  officials  who  were  paid  by  the  government  of 
the  State  to  protect  him.  On  all  Bides  he  was  fleeced  and 
defrauded  by  those  whose  business  it  was  to  protect  him 
from  fraud  and  imposition.  These  abuses  bronght  fre- 
qnent  complaint  from  immigrants,  and  had  become  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  and  reproach.  They  had  been 
investigated  and  charges  verified  by  a  special  Committee 
of  the  Legislature. 

In  his  first  inaugural  message,  Oovemor  Cleveland 
directed  the  notice  of  the  Legislature  to  the  immediate 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  this  depart- 
ment. In  time,  a  bill  was  passed,  substantially  in  accord 
with  the  Governor's  suggestions,  and  was  immediately 
approved  by  him.  In  the  place  of  an  irresponsible  and 
inharmonious  commission  to  administer  Castle  Garden,  it 
provided  for  a  single  Commissioner,  to  act  in  conjunotion 
with  the  Presidents  of  the  Irish  and  German  Immigrant 
Societies— they  representing  tbe  two  nations  from  which 
the  largest  number  of  immigrants  came — in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

For  this  position  Governor  Cleveland  named  a  gentle- 
man, himself  of  Irish  parentage,  ex-Senator  William  H. 
Mnrtha.  The  Senate,  which  has  confirmatory  power  over 
many  of  the  Governor's  appointments,  consisted  of  18 
Democrats  and  14  Republicans.  Just  previons  to  the 
passage  of  the  Immigration  Commissioner  bill,  a  bill  had 
also  been  passed  and  signed  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  administration  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  need  of 
which  had  also  been  indicated  in  the  Governor's  message. 

Both  the  immigration  department  and  the  department 
of  the  port  of  New  York  at  this  time  were  nnder  the 
control  of  the  Republican  party,  the  appointees  of  the  pre- 
vious Bepublican  Governor  still  holding  office.  The  Re- 
publican Senators,  therefore,  detcimined  to  endeavor  to 
defeat  the  confiimation  of  Oovemor  Cleveland's  appointees 
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with  the  full  knowledge  that  by  so  doing  the  scandals^  of 
which  immigrants  made  frequent  complaint,  would  be  per- 
petuated. For  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
here  three  of  the  Democratic  Senators,  members  of  the 
Tammany  Hall  organization,  joined  with  them  in  this 
endeavor,  thus  giving  the  Bcpublicans  a  majority  of  two  in 
the  Senate  and  enabling  them  to  defeat  the  confirmation 
of  the  Governor's  appointees. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  Governor  Cleveland  sent 
the  following  message  to  the  Senate: 

ExECxrnvE  Chamber,         ) 
Albany,  May  4,  1888.  f 
To  THE  Senate: 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  of  the  importance  of  giving 
effect  to  the  law  lately  passed  by  the  Legislature  "  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  alien  immigrants,  and  to  secure  an  improved  administra- 
tion of  alien  inmiigration." 

This  statute  was  the  result  of  investigation  which  demonstrated 
that  the  present  management  of  this  very  important  department  is  a 
scandal  and  a  reproach  to  civilization.  The  money  of  the  State  is 
apparently  expended  with  no  regard  to  economy,  the  most  disgraceful 
dissensions  prevail  among  those  having  the  matter  in  charge,  bare- 
faced Jobbery  has  been  permitted,  and  the  poor  emigrant  who  looks  to 
the  institution  for  protection,  finds  that  his  helplessness  and  forlorn 
condition  afford  the  readily  seized  opportunity  for  imposition  and 
swindling. 

These  fac^  lift  the  efforts  to  reform  the  management  above  partisan 
considerations,  and  make  the  cause  one  in  which  every  right  minded 
man  should  be  enlisted,  and  one  in  which  those  chosen  to  protect  the 
rights  and  the  honor  of  the  people  of  the  State  should  gladly  co- 
operate. 

The  law  lately  passed,  it  is  admitted,  seeks  in  a  practical  way  to 
remedy  the  evils  referred  to. 

In  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  it  became  my  duty  to  send  to  the 
Senate,  for  its  confirmation,  the  name  of  a  person  who  should  act  as 
commissioner,  and  who  should  have  charge  of  the  important  matters 
provided  for. 

This  I  have  done.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  present  the  name  of  a  citizen  of  the  State,  of 
conceded  integrity,  ability  and  administrative  capacity,  who  enjoys 
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the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  and  whose  benevolent 
nature  would  insure  the  protection  and  kind  care  of  the  destitute  and 
friendless  strangers  who  should  be  put  in  his  charge. 

But  the  unmistakable  indications  are  that  in  its  closing  hours  the 
Senate  will  refuse  to  confirm  his  appointment  and  thus  continue  the 
present  scandals  and  abuses. 

Some  of  those  now  in  charge  of  this  department  and  their  benefi- 
ciaries are  on  the  ground  and  about  the  halls  of  legislation,  seeking  to 
retain  their  control  and  their  abused  advantages. 

The  refusal  to  confirm  the  appointee  is  not  based  upon  any  allega- 
tion of  unfitness,  nor  has  such  a  thing  been  suggested.  It  concededly 
and  openly,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  has  its  rise  in  an  overween- 
ing greed  for  the  patronage  which  may  attach  to  tlie  place,  and  which 
wiU  not  be  promised  in  advance,  and  in  questionable  partisanship, 
which  is  insisted  on,  at  the  expense  of  important  interests. 

There  has  not  been  a  reason  suggested  why  the  name  of  the 
appointee  should  be  withdrawn,  and  I  should  be  unjust  and  derelict 
in  my  duty  if  I  should  pursue  that  course.  The  Senate  is  reminded, 
too,  that  the  present  situation  of  affairs  precludes  my  submitting 
another  name  if  I  desired. 

I  am  profoundly  sensible  of  the  absolute  power  and  right  of  the 
Senate  in  the  premises,  and  do  not  seek  to  question  it  even  in  this 
case.  Every  member  knows  the  motives  for  his  conduct,  and  must 
justify  them  to  his  constituents. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  captious  opposition  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  best  remedial  law  of  the  present  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture perpetuates  the  oppression  of  the  immigrant  and  the  practice  of 
unblushing  peculation.  I  have  endeavored  to  co-operate  with  the  Sen- 
ate in  supplementing  the  passage  of  tlic  law,  by  putting  the  machin- 
ery in  motion  for  its  execution  ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
express  the  hope  that  its  operation  may  not  be  defeated.    If  it  is,  the 

responsibility  must  rest  where  it  belongs. 

Gkovbr  Cleveland. 

The  Senate  adjourned,  however,  witliout  confirming 
the  nominations.  The  Republican  scheme  had  been  suc- 
cessful and  the  opportunity  to  effect  a  reform,  from  which 
immigrants  in  the  future  would  have  derived  great  bene- 
fits, was  lost.  The  Democratic  press  was  united  in  con- 
demning the  action  of  the  Senate  and  in  applauding  the 
Governor,  and  many  influential  Republican  papers  adopted 
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the  same  policy^  declaring  that  the  disgrace  attaching  to 
the  Senate  combination  was  greater  than  the  partisan  ad- 
vantage which  the  Republicans  hoped  to  gain.  At  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate  the  name  of  an  influential  and 
respected  Democrat  of  New  York  city,  Mr.  Bobert  B.  Min- 
tnm,  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner; but  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  in  the  body 
and  refused  again  to  confirm  the  nomination. 

During  the  year  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  expend- 
iture of  public  money  by  the  Legislature  was  practiced  by 
Gk>yemor  Cleyeland.  Through  the  interposition  of  the 
veto  over  $300,000  was  directly  saved,  and  the  principle 
well  established  that  the  expenditures  of  government  must 
be  limited  to  constitutional  and  necessary  purposes.  At 
the  same  time  the  obligations  of  corporations  to  the  State 
were  strictly  enforced.  As  an  instance  of  the  principle 
governing  his  action  in  such  matters,  the  following  veto 
message  of  a  local  bill  may  be  quoted : 

ExECUTH'^  Chamber,         ) 
Albany,  April  16,  1888.  J 
To  THB  Assembly: 

Assembly  bill  No.  196,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller to  compromise  and  settle  claims  against  the  sureties  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Buffalo,"  is  herewith  returned  without  ap- 
proval.   ♦    ♦    * 

The  persons  who  seek  to  be  relieved  under  this  bill  signed  a  bond 
to  the  8tate  for  the  safe  keeping  and  repayment  on  demand  of  certain 
moneys  deposited  in  behalf  of  the  State  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Buffalo. 

The  bank  has  failed  and  is  unable  to  refund  the  State's  deposits. 
The  securities  in  the  bond  have  thus  become  liable  to  pay  the  money, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  relieved. 

I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  to  check  the  growing  impression 
that  contracts  with  the  State  will  not  be  insisted  upon  or  may  be 
evaded.  The  money  deposited  with  the  bank  was  public  money  be- 
longing to  the  people,  and  I  regard  it  the  duty  of  all  having  the  care 
of  State  affairs  to  see  to  it  that  no  part  is  lost  by  an  improper  indul- 
gence to  those  who  have  agreed  that  it  should  be  safely  kept. 

GsoYEB  Cleveland, 
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General  expenses  of  govemment  in  New  York  State  are 
provided  for  in  two  bills^  an  Appropriation  bill  and  a 
Supply  bill,  similar  in  general  scheme  to  the  Federal 
appropriation  bills.  The  Governor  has  power  to  veto 
single  items  while  approving  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Space 
precludes  presentation  of  more  than  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  many  of  these  items  were  disapproved  and  tlie 
amounts  involved  saved  to  the  State.  A  legislative  de- 
ficiency bill  of  118,500  was  vetoed  in  these  words  : 

The  ordinaiy  annual  appropriation  for  compcDsation  and  mileage 
of  members  and  officers  of  the  Legislature  is  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Legislature  has  already 
appropriated  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  for  contingent  expenses,  an 
amount  certainly  sufficient  to  meet  all  oroper  expenditures  of  the 
class  covered  by  the  foregoing  item. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Comptroller  a  statement  of  the  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  pro- 
vided for  in  the  item  under  consideration.  While  some  of  the  claims 
are,  perhaps,  proper,  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  for  expenditures  in 
plain  violation  of  law;  the  amounts  named  are,  in  most  instances, 
largely  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered;  and  they  could 
not  have  received  legislative  sanction  had  they  been  enumerated  in 
the  bill,  several  of  them  having  been  the  subjects  of  previous  vetoes 
when  standing  alone. 

If  this  item  should  be  approved,  it  would  establish  a  very  dan- 
gerous precedent  and  furnish  a  way  of  expending  the  public  money 
for  purposes  which  could  not  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny. 

The  same  opinions  which  were  advanced  by  Mayor 
Cleveland,  of  Buffalo,  were  consistently  applied  by  Gover- 
nor Cleveland  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for 
private  purposes.  A  number  of  such  items  (which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enumerate,  as  we  wish  to  ascertain  only 
general  principles  which  he  has  adopted)  were  vetoed  for 
these  reasons: 

They  are  all  declared  to  be  gratuities.  This  implies  that  the  sums 
of  money  specified  in  the  several  items  are  purely  donations,  and  that 
they  are  in  no  sense  obligations  against  the  State.  Many  of  the  cases 
thus  provided  for,  involve  considerations  which  strongly  appeal  to 
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our  pity  and  sympaihj ;  but  my  conception  of  public  duty  leads  me 
to  the  conviction  that  the  people  pay  taxes  for  their  benefit  and  pro- 
tection, and  that  this  forced  contribution  of  the  public  funds  is  not 
Justified  except  upon  that  theory.  Public  officials  having  the  money 
of  the  people  in  their  keeping,  are  solemnly  charged  with  the  duty  of 
expending  the  same  with  a  due  regard  to  business  principles,  for  the 
substantial  good  of  the  citizen  and  for  the  public  needs. 

This  positively  excludes  the  appropriation  of  the  same  for  gratui- 
ties, resting  solely  on  motives  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

Among  such  items  was  one  presenting  120^000  to  the 
Catholic  Protectory  of  New  York  city.  The  Governor, 
after  consultation  with  authorities  friendly  to  the  institu- 
tion, held  that  he  could  not  consent  to  the  appropriation 
of  money  to  the  institution  of  any  one  sect,  however 
deserving  and  beneficent  it  might  be.  "A  violation  of 
this  principle,'^  he  said,  "  in  this  case  would  tend  to  sub- 
ject the  State  treasury  to  demands  on  behalf  of  all 
classes  of  sectarian  institutions  which  a  due  care  for  the 
money  of  the  State  and  a  just  economy  could  not  concede, 
and  which  would  yet  have  a  justification  in  precedent." 
The  words  are  of  interest,  as  upon  them  disappointed  pol- 
iticians have  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland  is  inimical  to  one  of  the  leading  churches 
of  America.  The  shallowness  of  the  pretext  will  be  evi- 
dent when  the  words  on  which  it  is  based  are  examined. 
At  the  Chicago  convention,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
use  this  veto  against  Governor  Cleveland,  the  Trustees  of 
the  Protectory,  of  their  own  volition,  sent  the  following 
dispatch  to  the  Govemor^s  friends  : 

We  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  induced 
Governor  Cleveland  to  withhold  his  signature  to  the  appropriation  to 
the  Protectory.  We  thought  then  and  think  now  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  any  feeling  of  bigotry,  or  of  hostility  to  Catholics,  or  to 
Catholic  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  Governor  Cleveland  is  liberal 
in  the  extreme,  and  we  are  of  the  firm  belief  that  he  was  led  to  with- 
holding his  approval  of  the  appropriation  solely  l^  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  as  he  viewed  it 
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The  dispatch  was  signed  by  Henry  L.  Hogiiet,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Protectory,  and  the  Hon.  John  E.  Develin, 
legal  counsel  for  the  Board  and  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Roman  Gatholic  Church  in  the  country. 

With  this  telegram  falls  to  the  ground  an  unfounded 
assertion  which  brought  discredit  only  on  those  who  sought, 
in  disregard  to  truth  and  propriety,  to  introduce  religious 
belief  into  politics.  On  this  subject  Governor  Cleveland 
has  said,  frankly  and  publicly : 

No  man  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  op]X)sed  Catholic  or 
Protestant  on  account  of  race  or  religion.  Such  sentiments  are  en- 
tirely contrary  to  aU  my  instincts  and  ideas.  I  was  elected  mayor  of 
Buffalo,  where  there  is  a  large  preponderance  of  Catholic  and  Ger- 
man voters.  Indeed,  though  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  politics 
since  boyhood,  this  is  the  first  time  such-  a  charge  or  insinuation 
has  been  made.  My  official  actions  show  conclusively  how  far  pre- 
scriptive ideas  are  from  my  mind.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  McCall, 
as  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  and  Mr.  Shanahan  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  with  many  others,  might  be  mentioned  as  instances. 
I  never  asked,  or  thought,  what  their  religion  was,  but  only  if  ihey 
were  competent  to  fill  the  offices  worthily.  I  have  been  obliged,  by 
my  sense  of  duty,  to  veto  certain  appropriations,  but  never  because 
Ihey  were  asked  for  by  Protestants  or  Catholics,  but  because  they 
were  opposed  to  constitutional  provisions. 

The  reasons  why  religious  opinions  should  be  kept  out 
of  politics  are  evident  to  all.  Certainly,  in  both  his  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  Grover  Cleveland  has  never  allowed 
such  considerations  to  warp  his  judgment  or  to  determine 
his  course  of  action. 
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OFFICIAL  duties  still  left  leisure  for  the  discharge  of 
those  obligations  of  an  extra-official  character  which 
are  incumbent  on  the  Governor  of  a  great  State.  Shortly 
after  the  adjournment  in  the  Legislature  Governor  Cleve- 
land was  asked  to  address  the  pupils  of  the  Albany  High 
School^  one  of  the  first  in  rank  of  those  institutions  at  which 
the  State  furnishes  free  education  to  its  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  in  such  addresses  that  public  men  frequently^  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  disclose  principles  which  guided 
them  throughout  their  own  early  lives.  It  was  so  on  this 
occasion.  We,  who  have  seen  Grover  Cleveland  studj^ng 
on  the  hard  benches  of  the  Fayetteville  school,  can  under- 
stand how  truly  what  he  said  reflected  in  generalities  his 
own  particular  progress  from  boyhood  to  dignified  and 
honored  man^s  estate.    He  said: 

The  theory  of  the  State  in  furnishing  more  and  better  schools  for 
the  children  is,  that  it  tends  to  fit  them  to  better  perform  their  duties 
as  citizens,  and  that  an  educated  man  or  woman  is  apt  to  be  more 
useful  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

This  leads  to  the  thought  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  thus  tendered  them,  are  in  duty  bound  to  make  such  use  of 
their  advantages  as  that  the  State  shall  receive  in  return  the  educated 
and  intelligent  citizens  and  members  of  the  community  which  it  has 
the  right  to  expect  from  its  schools.  You,  who  will  soon  be  the  men 
of  the  day,  should  consider  that  you  have  assumed  an  obligation  to  fit 
yourselves  by  the  education,  which  you  may,  if  you  will,  receive  in 
this  school,  for  the  proper  performance  of  any  duty  of  citizenship, 
and  to  fill  any  public  station  to  which  you  may  be  called.  And  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  none  the  less  important  that  those  who  are  to  be  the 
wives  and  mothers  should  be  educated,  refined  and  intelligent.  To 
teU  the  truth,  I  should  be  afraid  to  trust  the  men,  educated  though 
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they  should  be,  if  they  were  not  surrounded  by  pure  and  true  woman- 
hood. Thus  it  is  that  you  all,  now  and  here,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,  owe  a  duty  to  the  State  which  can  only  be  answered  by 
diligent  study  and  the  greatest  possible  improvement.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  in  all  walks  and  places  the  disposition  is  to  render  the 
least  possible  return  to  the  State  for  the  favors  which  she  bestows. 

If  the  consideration  which  I  have  mentioned  fails  to  impress  you, 
let  me  remind  you  of  what  you  have  often  heard,  that  you  owe  it  to 
yourselves,  and  the  important  part  of  yourselves,  to  seize,  while  you 
may,  the  opportunities  to  improve  your  minds  and  store  into  them, 
for  your  own  future  use  ajid  advantage,  the  learning  and  knowledge 
now  fairly  within  your  reach. 

None  of  you  desire  or  expect  to  be  less  intelligent  or  educated 
than  your  fellows.  But,  unless  the  notions  of  scholars  have  changed 
there  may  be  those  among  you  who  think  that  in  some  way  or  man- 
ner, after  the  school  day  is  over,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
regain  any  ground  now  lost,  and  to  complete  an  education  without  a 
present  devotion  to  school  requirements.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  mistake. 
A  moment's  reflection  ought  to  convince  all  of  you  that  when  you 
have  once  entered  upon  the  stem,  uncompromising  and  unrelenting 
duties  of  mature  life,  there  will  be  no  time  for  study.  You  will  have 
a  contest  then  forced  upon  you  which  will  strain  every  nerve  and 
engross  every  faculty.  A  good  education,  if  you  have  it,  will  aid 
you,  but  if  you  are  without  it  you  cannot  stop  to  acquire  it.  When 
you  leave  the  school  you  are  well  equipped  for  the  van  in  the  army 
of  life,  or  you  are  doomed  to  be  a  laggard,  aimlessly  and  listlessly 
following  in  the  rear. 

Perhaps  a  reference  to  truths  so  trite  is  useless  here.  I  hope  it  is. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  forego  the  chance  to  assiu*e  those  who  are 
hard  at  work  that  they  will  surely  see  their  compensation,  and  those, 
if  any  such  there  are,  who  find  school  duties  irksome,  and  neglect  or 
slightingly  perform  them,  that  they  are  trifling  with  serious  things 
and  treading  on  dangerous  groimd. 

The  close  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  brought  with 
it  a  temporary  respite  from  labor^  and^  as  had  been  his 
custom  for  seyeral  years,  Governor  Cleveland  took  a  vaca- 
tion of  two  weeks  in  the  north  woods  of  the  State.  A 
plain  log  hut  was  built,  under  the  direction  of  himself  and 
a  party  of  three  or  four  friends,  some  years  ago,  about 
forty  miles  from  Utica^  in  what  is  known  as  the  ''John 
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Brown  Tract/'  This  is  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
party,  and  from  it  fishing  and  hunting  expeditions  set 
forth  in  directions  which  promise  the  best  results.  Who- 
ever has  '^ camped  out"  realizes  the  healthful  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  a  fortnight  passed  in  such  a  place,  and 
needs  no  description  of  the  manner  of  living.  Early 
hours,  open  air  exercise,  plain  food,  with  hunger  as  the 
best  of  relishes,  and  absolute  freedom  from  the  cares  of 
position  give  a  charm  to  such  a  life  which,  like  the  fra- 
grance of  the  pine  forests,  the  intellectual  senses  cannot 
perceive.  One  must  be  present  in  the  body,  and  with  the 
body's  senses,  to  appreciate  the  keen  enjoyment  it  gives. 
Such  diversion  is  the  proper  recreation  for  robust,  active 
manhood. 

During  that  summer  and  autumn  Governor  Cleveland 
was  invited  to  speak  on  several  occasions,  and  while  what 
he  said  may  not  perhaps  have  been  marked  by  profundity 
of  learning,  at  the  same  time  his  words  showed  the  generous 
heart  and  spirit  of  American  manhood;  they  mirrored  the 
soul  of  one  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  demonstration  of 
the  magnificent  possibilities  of  American  citizenship. 

The  Germans  of  Buffalo,  among  whom  Grover  Cleve- 
land had  always  been  a  favorite  from  the  time  when  he 
first  entered  politics,  had  erected  in  1883  a  large  music 
hall  which  was  to  be  dedicated  by  the  German  singing 
societies  of  the  city,  assisted  by  the  similar  organizations 
from  other  places.  Many  of  the  cities  of  this  State  and 
adjacent  States  sent  each  its  Maennerchor  or  Saengerbund. 
Governor  Cleveland  was  asked  to  address  the  SsBUgerfest, 
and  accepted.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

I  have  come  to  join  my  fellow-townsmen  and  Uieir  visitors  in  the 
exercises  which  inaugurate  a  festival  of  music  and  of  song,  and  a 
season  of  social  enjoyments. 

It  may  be  safely  said,  I  think,  that  no  one  who  has  called  this  his 
home,  and  who  has  enjoyed  a  residence  in  this  beautiful  city,  and  has 
learned  the  kindness  of  its  people,  ever  forgets  these  things,  or  fails 
11 
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to  experience  a  satisfaction  in  whatever  adds  to  the  prestige  of  the 
city,  and  the  pride  and  enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants. 

And  thus  it  is  that  I  am  here  to-night,  at  my  home,  claiming,  as  an 
old  citizen  of  Buffalo,  my  full  share  of  the  pleasure  which  Buffalo- 
nians  appropriate  to  themselves  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  glad  that  our  State  has  within  its  borders  a  city  containing 
sufficient  (German  enterprise  and  enough  of  the  German  love  of 
music,  to  secuie  to  itself  the  honor  and  distinction  of  being  selected 
as  the  place  where  this  national  festival  is  held. 

I  desire  to  fed  free,  to-night,  from  official  responsibilities  and 
restraint,  and  as  a  private  citizen,  to  Join  in  welcoming  our  guests  to 
my  home  ;  but  I  will  not  forbear,  as  the  Executive  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  and  on  behalf  of  all  its  people,  to  extend  to  those  here 
assembled  from  other  States  a  hearty  greeting. 

At  this  moment  the  reflection  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  that  we 
owe  much  to  the  German  element  among  our  people.  Their  thrift 
and  industry  have  added  immensely  to  our  growth  and  prosperity. 
The  sad  and  solemn  victims  of  American  overwork  may  learn  of 
them  that  labor  may  be  well  done,  and  at  the  same  time  recreation 
and  social  enjoyment  have  their  place  in  a  busy  life.  They  have  also 
brought  to  us  their  music  and  their  song,  which  have  done  much  to 
elevate,  refine  and  improve,  and  to  demonstrate  that  nature*s  lan- 
guage is  as  sweet  as  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  music  loving  people  are  not  apt  to  be 
a  bad  people ;  and  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  occasions  like  this  will 
tend  to  make  the  lovo  and  cultivation  of  music  more  universal  in  our 
land. 

We  hear,  sometimes,  of  the  assimilation  of  the  people  of  different 
nationalities,  who  have  made  their  home  upon  American  soil.  As 
this  process  goes  on,  let  the  (German's  love  of  music  be  caref uUy  in- 
cluded, to  the  end  that  the  best  elements  of  human  nature  may  be 
improved  and  cultivated  and  American  life  be  made  more  joyous 
and  happy. 

I  must  not  detain  you  longer ;  better  things  await  you. 

To  the  stranger  guest,  I  pledge  a  cordial  hospitality  at  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  of  Buffalo.  I  know  the  warmth  of  heart  and  the 
kindliness  of  disposition  of  those  having  you  in  charge,  and  no  other 
guarantee  is  needed. 

To  my  fellow-townsmen,  who  have  labored  thus  far  so  faithfully 
in  preparation  for  this  occasion,  I  cannot  forbear  saying  your  most 
difficult  and  delicate  work  will  not  be  done  until  your  guests  depart, 
declaring  the  twenty-third  the  most  successful  and  enjoyable  Ssen- 
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gerf est  upon  the  list,  and  confessing  that  the  most  cordial  and  hospi- 
table entertainers  are  the  Germans  of  Buffalo. 

Another  occasion  was  the  opening  of  the  Oswegatchie 
fair  of  St.  Lawrence  county^  the  largest  county  in  the 
State.  Fully  twelve  thousand  people  were  present,  embrac- 
ing mainly  the  farmers  of  the  northern  counties  of  New 
York.  A  great  ovation  was  tendered  the  reform  Gov- 
ernor. The  occasion,  however,  was  not  political,  and  his 
address  was  a  plain,  straightforward  presentation  of  the 
thoughts,  which  such  an  event  would  suggest,  to  plain, 
straightforward  men.     He  spoke  as  follows  : 

LADras  AND  Gentlemen:  When  I  received  the  invitation  of  the 
president  of  this  fair  to  be  with  you  to-day,  I  could  hardly  see  my 
way  to  accept,  because  I  find  that  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  I 
have  been  called,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  can  scarcely  do  all  that 
crowds  upon  me,  with  quite  constant  attention.  But  the  more  I  con- 
sidered the  question  of  visiting  you,  the  stronger  the  desire  became  to 
accept  the  invitation.  I  remembered  that  I  had  never  been  h^re  but 
once,  many  years  ago,  and  then  for  only  a  night.  I  wanted  to  know 
more  of  the  largest  county  in  the  State.  I  wanted  to  see  your  thriving 
and  pleasant  city.  I  thought  of  the  opportunity  I  should  have  of 
seeing  something  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  your  products;  and  more 
than  all,  I  wanted  to  see,  and  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
people  here,  who,  from  lack  of  familiarity,  seemed  so  far  away. 
And  then,  too,  I  refiected  that  I  was  the  servant  of  the  people  of  the 
State;  and  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  all  come  to  see  how  their 
servants  are  doing  their  duty,  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  these 
servants  should  occasionally  go  to  their  masters  and  report— or  at 
least  answer  to  their  names.  Thus  I  am  here;  but  I  came  upon  the 
express  condition,  that  I  shall  not  make  a  speech.  And  the  little 
talk  I  may  have  here  with  my  friends  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  I  do 
not  regard  as  either  a  speech  or  an  address. 

I  have  not  come  to  you  with  any  pretense  of  special  knowledge  of 
the  thhigs  which  are  here  the  subject  of  interest.  I  am  obliged  to 
confess  that  I  am  not  a  farmer,  and  know  but  little  about  it.  My 
experience  of  a  few  weeks  on  a  farm  when  a  boy  resulted  in  but 
little  addition  to  my  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  I  am  sure  was  of 
but  little  benefit  to  the  proprietor  of  the  com  field  in  which  I  worked. 
I  mxppoae,  too,  you  have  from  time  to  time  heard  enough  of  trans- 
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parent  flattery,  having  for  its  text  the  nobility  of  those  who  till  the 
soil  and  the  simplicity  which  characterizes  the  greatness  of  a  farming 
conmiimity.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  as  fellow-citizens,  all  engaged  in 
one  way  or  another  in  developing  the  resources  of  a  great  Stale,  and 
maintaining  and  adding  to  its  high  supremacy,  as  well  as  increasing 
your  own  wealth  and  comfort.  The  farm,  furnished  with  flno  and 
well-kept  buildings,  is  not  only  a  proof  of  its  owner's  thrift  and 
competency,  but  that  much  has  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  Sta'o. 

Broad  fields,  well  tilled,  not  only  secure  comfort  and  an  income 
to  the  farmer,  but  build  up  the  commerce  of  the  State,  and  easily 
supply  the  wants  of  the  population.  This  is  the  magic  wand  whose 
touch  creates  wealth  and  a  great  State.  So  all  of  us  who  work  are, 
in  our  several  ways,  engaged  in  building  to  a  higher  reach  and  nobler 
proportions,  the  fabric  of  a  proud  commonwealth.  Those  who  make 
and  execute  the  laws  Join  with  those  who  toil  from  day  to  day  with 
their  hands,  in  their  several  occupations,  all  alike  engaged  in  building 
up  and  protecting  the  State. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  disposition,  too  prevalent  among  young  men, 
to  leave  the  farms  and  workshops  of  their  fathers  to  engage  in  some 
other  occupation,  which  they  think  less  laborious,  or  in  some  profes- 
sion which  they  deem  more  honorable.  In  this  way,  many  men  that 
would  have  successfully  maintained  and  enlarged  their  father's  manu- 
factory, or  who  would  have  made  more  fruitful  the  old  homestead, 
are  found  high  and  dry  on  the  shoals  of  failure  and  discouragement 

The  institution  of  fairs,  such  as  this,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a 
wholesome  and  beneficial  effect.  In  addition  to  the  competition  en- 
gendered, which  spurs  to  more  effort  and  better  methods,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  The  Stale  has 
shown  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  experiment  in  agriculture,  by 
establishing  and  maintaining,  at  considerable  expense,  a  farm  for  the 
express  purpose  of  devising  and  proving  the  value  of  new  plans  and 
operations  in  farming.  The  results  are  freely  offered  to  all ;  and  thus 
the  farmer  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  methods  which  render  his  labor 
more  profitable,  without  the  risk  of  loss  in  the  time  which  he  himself 
might  spend  in  experiment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  soil  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  tilled  well  and  intelligently.  And  still,  I  sup- 
pose, much  of  our  farming  might  be  improved  by  a  closer  regard  to 
successful  experiment,  and  by  learning  the  lessons  of  approved  science 
as  applied  to  agriculture.  I  do  not  fear,  however,  that  the  farmers  of 
New  York  will  stop  short  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  people  of 
this  State  are  not  given  to  that. 

While  I  in  this  manner  urge  you  to  claim  from  the  soil  all  it  has 
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to  yield  by  the  aid  of  inteUigent  effort  in  its  cultivation,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  reminding  you  that,  as  citizens,  you  have  something  else 
to  do.  You  have  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  upon  you,  and  you 
should  see  to  it  that  you  do  your  duty  to  the  State,  not  only  by  in- 
creasing its  wealth  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil, 
but  by  an  intelligent  selection  of  those  who  shall  act  for  you  in  the 
enactment  and  execution  of  your  laws.  Weeds  and  thistles,  if  allowed 
in  your  fields,  defeat  your  toil  and  efforts.  So  abuses  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  government  lead  to  the  dishonor  of  your  State,  chokt 
and  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  i)eople  and  waste  their  substance. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  farm  or  business  never  does  better  than 
when  it  is  managed  by  its  owner. 

So  it  is  with  your  government  It  accomplishes  its  purposes  and 
operates  well  only  when  it  is  managed  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  It  was  designed  and  constructed  to  be  used  in  just  this  way. 
None  of  you  would  attempt  to  turn  the  soil  of  a  field  without  putting 
a  strong  hand  on  the  plow.  A  plow  was  constructed  to  be  thus  oper- 
ated and  it  can  do  its  work  in  no  other  way.  The  machinery  of  the 
government  will  not  do  Its  work  unless  the  strong,  steady  hands  of 
the  people  are  put  upon  it.  This  is  not  done  when  the  people  say 
that  politics  is  a  disgraceful  game  and  should  be  left  untouched  by 
those  having  private  concerns  and  business  which  engages  their  atten- 
tion. This  neglect  serves  to  give  over  the  most  important  interests  to 
those  who  care  but  little  for  their  protection,  and  who  are  willing  to 
betray  their  trust  for  their  own  advantage. 

Manifestly,  in  this  matter,  the  people  can  only  act  through  agents 
of  their  selection.  But  that  selection  should  be  freely  and  intelligently 
made  by  the  careful  exercise  of  their  suffrages. 

I  have  said  this  duty  should  not  be  neglected.  A  careless  or  mis- 
taken performance  may  be  as  fatal  as  neglect. 

I  speak  in  the  interest  of  no  political  party  when  I  advise  you  to 
apply  the  same  rules  here  that  you  observe  in  the  conduct  of  your 
private  business.  The  people,  in  the  management  of  their  govern- 
ment, for  their  benefit,  desire  to  employ  public  servants  and  agents. 
They  want,  or  ought  to  want,  men  able  to  perform  the  duties  expected 
of  them,  and  who  have  the  real  interests  of  their  employers  at  heart. 

All  cannot  personally  know  the  applicants  for  office;  but  by  careful 
inquiry  their  characters  for  fair  dealing  and  honesty,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  fulfilled  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  may  be  discov- 
ered, as  well  as  the  ability  they  have  shown  in  the  management  of 
tlieir  own  affairs.  Do  their  neighbors  and  those  who  know  them 
well,  trust  them,  and  are  they  willing  to  put  in  their  hands  important 
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interests?  Are  their  personal  habits  and  their  personal  and  private 
relations  good,  and  pure,  and  clean? 

I  believe  that  in  the  selection  of  those  who  shall  act  for  the  people 
in  the  government,  a  better  rule  cannot  be  adopted  than  the  one  sug- 
gested by  these  inquiries. 

If  they  are  answered  satisfactcnrilj,  the  people  will  probably  con- 
clude that  they  have  found  the  men  Uity  wish  to  put  in  public  places, 
even  though  they  lack  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  wiles  which  trick- 
sters use  to  deceive  and  mislead. 

Be  diligent  then  in  your  business  and  willing  and  anxious  to 
improve  and  expand  it  This  you  owe  to  yourselves,  to  your  fami- 
lies and  to  the  public.  Be  also  diligent  and  careful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  your  political  duty.  This  you  owe  none  the  less,  to  yourselves 
and  to  the  State. 

With  every  obligation  thus  discharged,  your  welfare  and  pros- 
perity will  be  secured  and  you  may  congratulate  yourselves  upon  the 
honorable  part  you  bear,  in  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  free 
and  beneficent  government. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge^  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  York  city  gave  a  banquet  at 
which  President  Arthur,  Governor  Cleveland,  the  Govern- 
ors of  several  other  States,  and  many  distinguished  public 
men  were  invited  to  be  present,  to  meet  the  business  men 
of  the  metropolis  and  of  Brooklyn.  Governor  Cleveland's 
response  embodied  propositions  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York  as  far  as  the  State 
could  be  of  assistance  in  that  direction,  which  he  has  conr 
sistently  sought  to  have  incorporated  into  the  law  of  the 
State. 

It  has  been  possible  to  present  only  in  outline  the  pol- 
icy of  Governor  Cleveland  during  the  first  year  of  his 
administration.  It  has  been  shown  to  have  been  an  expan- 
sion to  the  larger  field  of  State  administration  of  the 
fundamental  Democratic  principles,  which  guided  him  in 
his  administration  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  The  result 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  five  million  of  people  of  the 
Empire  State,  and  the  second  year  of  his  administration 
found  him   at  the  beginning  better  known  and  more 
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highly  esteemed  by  the  party  and  the  people.  It  was 
not  an  experiment  to  ma]^e  the  honesty  capable  and  coura- 
geous mayor  of  a  great  city  the  Governor  of  a  great  State. 
Grover  Cleveland  instantly  filled  and  dominated  by  his 
vigorous  personality  the  exalted  office  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen. 

The  second  year  began  auspiciously  and  with  confidence 
in  him,  his  integrity  and  ability  steadily  increasing.  The 
essential  portions  of  his  second  annual  message  to  the 
Legislature,  summing  up  the  results  of  what  had  been 
achieved  during  the  first  year,  and  what  in  his  belief  should 
be  done  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  just  begun, 
were  as  follows: 

State  op  New  York,  ExECUTrvE  Chamber,  ) 

Albany,  January  1, 1884.      J 
To  THE  Legislature  : 

In  transmitting  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  State,  and 
reconmiending  such  matters  for  legislative  action  as  are  deemed  expe- 
dient, I  believe  it  to  be  entirely  proper  at  the  outset,  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  State  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  needs  of  the  people,  call  for  patient  and' intelligent  action 
on  the  part  of  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  Every  one 
who  has  assumed  any  share  of  responsibility  in  tl^s  branch  of  the 
government  should  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  fully 
appreciating  his  trust,  and  with  an  unwavering  determination  to 
faithfully  serve  the  State. 

BETTER  METHODS  OF  LEGISLATION. 

It  is  suggested  that  frequent  and  unnecessary  recesses,  taken 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  not  only  result  in  a  great  waste 
of  time,  but  by  interruption  of  thought  and  effort,  tend  to  loose,  care- 
less and  ill-advised  legislative  action. 

Another  evil  which  has  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  legislation, 
is  the  introduction  and  consideration  of  bills  purely  local  in  their 
character,  aiffecting  only  special  interests,  and  which  ought  not  upon 
any  pretext  to  be  permitted  to  incumber  the  statutes  of  the  State. 
Every  consideration  of  expediency,  as  well  as  the  language  and 
evident  intent  of  the  Constitution,  dictate  the  exclusion  of  such 
matters  from  legislative  consideration.  *  *  *  In  many  cases  no 
better  excuse  exists  for  the  presentation  of  such  bills  than  the  dignity 
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and  force  which  is  supposed  to  be  gained  for  their  objects  by  legal 
enactment,  the  saving  of  expense  and  trouble  to  those  interested  in 
their  purposes,  and  the  local  notoriety  and  popularity  sought  by  the 
legislators  having  them  in  charge.  Their  consideration  retards  the 
biisiness  of  the  session  and  occupies  time  which  should  be  devoted  to 
better  purposes.  And  this  is  not  the  worst  result  that  may  follow  in 
their  train.  Such  measures,  there  is  ground  to  suspect,  are  frequently 
made  the  means  of  securing,  by  a  promise  of  aid  in  their  passage, 
the  votes  of  those  who  introduce  them,  in  favor  of  other  and  more 
vicious  legislation. 

The  crowding  of  a  large  amount  of  business  into  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session,  gives  opportunity  in  the  haste  and  confusion  which 
ensue,  for  the  passage  of  bad  and  improvident  laws,  perhaps  to  the 
exclusion  of  measures  of  importance  and  value. 

The  postponement  of  legislation  until  the  last  of  the  session  also 
results  in  leaving  a  large  number  of  bills  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
at  the  time  of  final  adjournment.  By  the  terms  of  the  Ck)nstitution, 
such  bills  caimot  become  laws  unless  they  are  approved  by  the  Exec- 
utive within  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment ;  there  is  no*opportu- 
nity  for  the  Legislature  to  review  the  disapproval  of  the  Governor, 
and  he  has  the  absolute  power  to  determine  which  shall  become  laws 
and  which  shall  fail.  This  arbitrary  executive  control  of  legislation 
should  be  guarded  against  by  submitting  the  same  to  the  Gk)vemor, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  time  to  permit  the  Legislature  to  review  his  action 
thereon  if  unfavorable. 

At  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  bills  had  been  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  remained  subject  to  his  action. 

THE  LOWEST  STATE  TAXES  IN  TWENTY-FIVE  TEARS. 

«  «  «  fj^e  Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  State  government,  shows  sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury 
to  meet  all  obligations,  and  an  available  surplus  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  of  (1.249,567.97.  This  surplus  arises  from 
the  veto  by  the  (Jovemor  of  items  of  appropriation  after  the  adoption 
of  the  tax  levy,  the  excess  of  receipts  from  various  sources  over  esti- 
mates, and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State,  the  tax  rate  of  three  and  one  quarter  mills  on 
each  dollar,  fixed  by  the  last  Legislature  will  raise  19,384,836.81,  an 
amount  considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  government. 
The  causes  which  contributed  to  slightly  increase  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  present  year,  were  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  resenr- 
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ing  (1,000,000  of  the  surplus  then  in  the  treasury  to  meet  current 
expenses,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  canal  finances  to  the  system 
under  which  these  works  are  supported  by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  peo- 
ple, which  required  that  there  should  be  raised  in  the  present  fiscal 
year,  for  the  Canal  Debt  Sinking  Fund,  an  amount  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  distributed  over  two  years. 

Basing  the  estimates  for  the  support  of  government  on  the  cost 
of  the  present  year,  it  is  evident  that  a  generous  appropriation  can  be 
made  for  continuing  work  on  the  new  capitol,  and  that,  by  reason  of 
the  increased  valuation  and  the  lessening  of  the  canal  tax,  an  extraor- 
dinary reduction  in  the  tax  rate  can  still  be  made  for  the  coming  year. 
In  fact,  the  observance  of  due  care  in  the  appropriation  of  public 
funds  by  tbe  present  Legislature,  and  the  exercise  of  such  economy  as 
sound  public  policy  dictates,  will  reduce  the  tax  levy  for  the  coming 
year  to  a  point  which  has  not  been  reached  in  twenty-five  years,  and 
effect  a  reduction  of  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
amount  raised  by  direct  taxation  last  year. 

TAXATION. 

The  subject  of  taxation  still  remains  a  vexed  question ;  and  the  in- 
justice and  discrimination  apparent  in  our  laws  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  their  execution,  call  loudly  for  relief.  There  is 
no  object  so  worthy  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the  Legislature  as  this. 
Strict  economy  in  the  management  of  State  affairs,  by  their  agents, 
should  furnish  the  people  a  good  government  at  the  least  possible 
cost  This  is  common  honesty.  But,  to  see  to  it  that  this  cost  is 
fairly  and  justly  distributed,  and  the  burden  equally  borne  by  those 
who  have  no  peaceful  redress  if  the  State  is  imjust.  is  the  best  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty  and  the  highest  duty  to  the  citizen.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  duty  characterizes  a  beneficent  government ;  but  its  re- 
pudiation marks  Uie  oppression  of  tyrannical  power.  The  taxpayer 
need  not  wait  till  his  burden  is  greater  than  he  can  bear,  for  just 
cause  of  complaint.  However  small  his  tax,  he  may  reasonably  pro- 
test, if  it  represents  more  than  his  share  of  the  public  burden,  and 
the  State  neglects  all  effort  to  apply  a  remedy. 

The  tendency  of  our  prosperity  is  in  the  direction  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  immense  fortunes,  largely  invested  in  personal  property ; 
and  yet  its  aggregate  valuation,  as  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  taxation, 
is  constantly  decreased,  while  that  of  real  estate  is  increased.  For 
the  year  1882,  the  valuation  of  personal  property  subject  to  taxation 
was  determined  at  $851,021,189,  and  real  estate  at  (2,432,661,879. 
In  1888  the  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  was  fixed  at  $815,- 
089,085,  and  real  ^stftte  $2,557,218,240, 
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The  present  law  permits  in  the  case  of  personal  property,  the 
hidebtedness  of  its  possessor  to  be  deducted  from  its  value,  and 
allows  no  such  deduction  in  favor  of  real  estate,  though  it  be  repre- 
sented by  a  mortgage  which  is  a  specific  lien  upon  such  real  estate. 
Personal  property,  in  need  more  than  any  other  of  the  protection  of 
the  government,  when  discovered,  escapes  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
its  owner's  indebtedness,  though  such  indebtedness  is  based  upon  the 
ordinary  credit  in  the  transaction  of  business  or  is  fictitious,  and  man- 
ufactured for  the  temporary  purpose  of  evading  taxation.  But  real 
property,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  concealed,  is,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  law,  taxed  according  to  its  full  valuation,  though  the 
incumbrance  upon  it  easily  divests  the  owner  of  his  title,  though  the 
interest  and  perhaps  part  of  the  princif^al  must,  as  well  as  the  tax, 
annually  be  met,  and  though  if  sold,  the  amount  due  upon  this  lien 
must  always  be  deducted  from  any  sum  agreed  upon  as  the  price  of 
the  land. 

This  statement  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  deduction  of  the 
amount  of  any  incumbrance  upon  real  estate  from  its  valuation  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation;  but  it  does  suggest  that  both  real  and  per- 
sonal property  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  by  abolishing, 
in  all  cases,  any  deduction  for  debts.  This  amendment,  with  some 
others  regulating  the  manner  in  which  local  assessors  should  perform 
their  duties,  would  do  much  toward  ridding  our  present  system  of 
its  imperfections. 

If  measures,  more  radical  in  their  nature,  having  for  their  object 
the  exaction  of  taxes  which  are  justly  due,  should  be  deemed  wise,  I 
hope  their  passage  will  not  be  prevented  under  the  specious  pretext 
that  the  means  proposed  are  inquisitorial  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions.  The  object  is  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  State  in 
its  dealings  with  the  citizen,  to  prevent  the  rich,  by  shirking  taxation, 
from  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  to  relieve  the  landholder 
from  unjust  discrimination.  The  spirit  of  our  institutions  dictates 
that  this  endeavor  should  be  pursued  in  a  manner  free  from  all 
demagogism,  but  with  the  determination  to  use  every  necessary  means 
to  accomplish  the  result. 

INTERNAL  COMMERCE. 

#  ♦  #  Tijg  exhibit  of  the  canal  business  for  the  season  just 
dosed,  in  my  judgment,  fully  justifies  the  policy  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  relieving  this  commerce  of  the  burden  of  tolls.  It  was  unfort- 
unate that  in  the  first  year  of  free  canals,  the  one  when  most  attention 
would  be  given  the  subject  and  most  interest  manifested  in  its  opera- 
ijpn,  the  season  of  navigatioii  sJiQUld  be  very  materially  shortened  by 
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a  late  openiDg  and  early  closing  on  account  of  the  weather.  But 
notwithfltanding  the  loss  of  thirty-three  days,  as  compared  with  the 
year  previous,  or  about  one  seventh  of  the  average  period  of  naviga- 
tion, the  tonnage  for  the  year  was  5,775,631  tons,  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  824,350  tons.  Comparing  the  tonnage  for  the  two  seasons  on 
the  basis  that  they  were  of  the  same  duration,  the  excess  in  favor  of 
this  year  is  823,371  tons. 

I^markable  proof  of  the  increased  commerce  attracted  to  these 
water-ways  by  the  abolition  of  tolls  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ship- 
ments of  grain  from  Buffalo  by  canal  this  year  aggregated  42,350,910 
bushels  against  29,439,688  bushels  last  year;  and  Uie  statistics  ex- 
hibit like  increase  in  the  other  freights  which  comprise  the  great  bulk 
of  the  canal  traffic. 

These  figures  assure  those  interested  in  canal  navigation,  that  the 
liberal  policy  adopted  by  the  State  will  make  reasonably  certain  a 
continuance  of  employment  and  opportunities  for  the  capital  and 
labor  of  our  citizens.  They  also  give  promise  to  the  people,  who 
have  assumed  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  canals,  of  a  full  return, 
in  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  from  securing  to  our  State  a  traffic 
of  such  proportions  as  to  add  materially  to  its  business  and  wealth. 

Pursuant  to  a  policy  which  for  a  number  of  years  seems  to  have 
prevailed,  no  improvements  have  been  made  upon  the  canals,  and 
expenditures  have,  in  the  main,  been  limited  to  the  cost  of  superin- 
tendence, and  such  repairs  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
navigation.  That  the  banks,  prism  and  structures  are  now  in  suffi- 
ciently good  condition  for  present  purposes  I  have  no  doubt.  But  I 
agree  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
rely  wholly  upon  a  continuance  of  the  good  fortune  which  has  so  long 
attended  the  canals;  and  without  hesitation  I  concur  in  his  proposi- 
tion to  take  measures  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  such  constant  and 
gradual  repairs  as  ordinary  prudence  demands. 

EFFICIENCT  AND  BCONOMT  IN  DEPARTMENTS. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  April  2, 1888,  to 
regulate  the  formation  and  conduct  of  co-operative  insurance  associa- 
tions, by  placing  them  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Insurance 
Department,  thirteen  of  such  associations  have  been  incorporated, 
and  five  organized  in  other  States  have  been  admitted  to  transact 
business  in  this  State,  By  the  operation  of  the  new  law  the  standard 
of  this  class  of  insurance  has  been  materially  elevated.  A  number  of 
fraudulent  and  mismanaged  societies  have  been  driven  from  business, 
and  those  honestly  and  prudently  conducted  have  acquired  a  better 
place  in  the  confidence  of  the  community. 
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A.  remarkable  mvliig  In  expense  hu  been  effected  In  this  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year  under  the  pruent  admlDlatratlon. 

On  the  80th  day  at  April,  1883,  there  were  thirty  clerka  employed 
In  the  department,  whoee  annual  salaries  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  148,600,  together  with  an  attorney  at  a  salary  of  |4,000,  while  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  80th,  there  were  but  seventeen 
clerks  employed,  at  on  aggregate  annual  exiMnse  of  f38,150,  and  the 
services  of  tbe  sttomey  had  been  dispensed  with  as  unneccBMiy. 
TheBuperintendent  feels  confident  of  hia  ability  to  still  further  reduce 
theaeezpenses  without.  In  any  manner,  diminishing  the  efflciency  of  the 
department.  Aa  a  result  of  this  reduction,  the  fire,  marine  and  life 
insurance  companies,  and  tbe  co-operative  sodoties  organized  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  have  been  notified  that  no  fees,  taxes  or  dues 
win  be  Imposed  upon  them  this  year  by  the  department,  the  statutory 
fees  collected  from  the  compsnlea  of  other  States  and  countries  being 
euflicicnt  for  Its  maintenance.    *    *    * 

The  last  Legislature  abolished  the  office  of  Canal  Appr^ser  and 
the  State  Board  of  Audit,  and  substituted  in  their  place  a  Board  of 
Claims,  consisting  of  three  commissioners.  The  Board  organized  In 
June  last,  and  bos  since  proceeded  with  tbe  work  of  hearing  and 
determining  the  moss  of  business  transferred  to  It  from  the  two 
abolished  boards,  and  that  which  has  since  arisen. 

Tbe  objections  nhich  were  patent  in  the  composition  of  the  Board 
of  Audit  are  obviated  by  the  requirements  of  the  law,  while  a  single 
tribunal  is  provided,  composed  of  men  fitted  by  training  and  expe- 
rience to  examine  all  private  claims  against  the  State,  many  of  which 
involve  a  Judicial  interpretation  of  the  taw.  Instead  of  two  courts 
of  claims  wc  now  have  one,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  those 
who  represent  the  interests  of  tbe  State,  as  well  as  claimants.  Is 
sufficient  proof  ot  tbe  wisdom  of  the  law  establishing  this  single 
tribunal. 

A  WraOi-WlOIPPBD  MIUTIA. 

The  organization  and  efilciency  of  the  military  department  of  the 
State  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,    o-    *    • 

The  latest  reports  show  that  recruiting  is  steadily  progressing.  It 
tbe  existing  organizattons  should  be  filled  to  the  maximum  strength 
allowed,  the  aggregate  of  officers  and  men  would  exceed  eighteen 
thousand,  while  the  whole  number  permitted  by  the  Code  Is  limited  to 
fifteen  thousand.  For  this  reason,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  ore  necessary  for  present 
wants,  many  applications  for  the  formation  of  new  companies  and 
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the  readmission  of  organizatioiis  heretofore  disbanded,  have  been 
refused. 

The  Military  Ck)de,  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  prescribed  serv- 
ice uniforms  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  to  the  National  Guard.  So 
far  as  they  have  been  issued,  they  have  proved  serviceable.  They  are 
neat  in  appearance  and  acceptable  to  the  troops.  But  the  lack  of  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose  has  rendered  it  im]X)S8ible  to  furnish 
the  new  uniforms,  except  to  a  few  of  the  most  needy  organizations.  I 
recommend  that  the  present  Legislature  make  provision  to  furnish  this 
uniform  to  those  yet  unprovided  for,  in  the  belief  that  after  the  Guard 
is  once  fully  equipped,  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  in  this  respect 
will  be  less  than  under  the  previous  system. 

The  State  Camp  of  Instruction,  inaugurated  by  my  predecessor  in 
1882,  seemed  productive  of  such  good  results  that  I  ordered  a  similar 
camp,  in  the  summer  of  1888.  It  was  opened  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
June,  and  continued  to  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July.  The  number 
of  the  Guard  thus  allowed  the  advantage  of  this  important  feature  of 
militaiy  instruction  was  3,515,  exceeding  by  more  than  one  third  those 
in  camp  the  previous  year. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  policy  which  has  reduced  the  number 
of  the  National  Guard,  should  be  supplemented  by  every  reasonable 
effort  to  make  it  reliable  and  efficient.  Investigation  and  personal 
inspection  have  satisfied  me  that  nothing  tends  more  in  that  direction 
than  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Camp  of  Instruction. 

PRISON  CONTRACT  LABOR. 

*  *  *  At  the  last  election,  there  was  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  for  the  expression  of  their  opinion  thereon,  a  proposition 
to  abolish  contract  labor  from  the  State  prisons.  Quite  a  large 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon  this  question  were  in  favor  of  the 
proposition;  and  the  present  Legislature  will  be  expected  to  consider 
the  subject.  It  should  be  approached  with  the  utmost  care  and 
deliberation.  The  opportunity  of  the  workingman  should  not  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  labor  of  convicts  in  the  prisons;  nor, 
unless  to  avoid  such  a  danger,  or  other  serious  abuses,  should  the 
self  supporting  feature  of  the  prisons  be  lost,  and  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance  added  to  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers.    *    *    * 

DOnORATION. 

♦  ♦  ♦  During  the  year  ending  September  80, 1883,  sixty-nine 
crippled,  blind,  lunatic,  and  otherwise  infirm  and  helpless  alien 
paupers  were  sent  to  their  respective  homes  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  three  dollars. 
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and  twelve  cents.  In  every  instance  these  persons  were  without 
friends  in  this  country,  and  their  infirmities  and  disabilities  were 
found  to  have  existed  before  they  left  their  homes.  It  was  evident 
that  they  were  sent  here  with  the  intention,  on  the  part  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  shipped,  of  escaping  the  expense  of  their  care  and 
maintenance. 

«  «  «  r^Q  Commissioners  of  Emigration  report  that  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  from  January  Ist  to  the 
first  day  of  December,  1883,  was  872,183,  being  63,464  less  than  were 
received  during  the  corresponding  time  in  the  previous  year.  They 
estimate  the  total  number  for  the  entire  year  at  890,000,  as  against 
455,450  for  the  year  1882. 

*  *  *  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  law  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  entirely  reconstructing  this  department  Such 
action  was  in  my  judgment  entirely  justified.  It  was  based  upon 
grounds  of  economy,  honesty  and  humanity.  The  new  law  recog- 
nizes the  doctrine  of  concentrated  responsibility  by  providing  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Gk)vemor  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  of  a 
conmiissioner  who  with  the  respective  presidents  of  the  (German  So- 
ciety and  Irish  Emigrant  Society  as  ex-officio  commissioners,  should 
constitute  a  Board  of  Immigration  in  place  of  the  present  unwieldy, 
inharmonious  and  badly  constituted  board.  The  law  also  contained 
other  safeguards  in  favor  of  the  immigrants  against  extortion  and 
imposition. 

The  new  system  thus  provided,  failed  to  become  operative  by  rea- 
son of  the  refusal  of  the  last  Senate  to  act  upon  the  nomination  of  a 
commissioner.  The  speedy  execution  of  this  law  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended. 

TAX-BURDENED  COMMERCE. 

In  July,  1881,  the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  "  to  investigate 
and  ascertain  the  emoluments  and  to  examine  into  the  administration 
of  the  health  ofllcer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  with  a  view  of  making 
the  Quarantine  Department  self-sustaining,  and  framing  such  laws  as 
may  be  in  the  public  interest." 

The  committee,  after  making  quite  a  thorough  examination  and 
taking  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  submitted  a  report  in  which  they 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  gross  net  income  of  the  health  officer 
could  not  average  less  than  $40,000  per  annum,  and  might,  in  favor- 
able years,  reach  as  high  as  $60,000  or  more,  and  that  they  were  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  quarantine  establishment 
after  paying  the  health  officer  a  liberal  salary. 

The  following  statement  is  also  contained  in  the  report :     . 
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"  At  present  the  boardiDg  fee  is  the  only  one  authorized  and  fixed 
by  the  statute;  of  the  other  fees,  some  are  authorized  by  the  quaran- 
tine commissioners,  like  the  fee  for  fumigation,  while  others  are 
collected  without  any  authority  whatever  except  custom,  and  their 
amount  is  altogether  in  tlie  discretion  of  the  health  officer.  This  is 
the  case  with  what  is  called  the  'inspection  fee,'  and  also  the  '  night 
boarding  fee.'  Your  committee  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such 
a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  exist  with  any  officer  of  the  State 
authorized  to  collect  fees.  They,  therefore,  recommend  that  all  fees 
hereafter  collected  by  the  health  officer  shall  be  fixed  by  law,  and 
that  he  shall  be  prohibited  from  exacting  any  fees  not  thus  provided 
by  statute.  In  conclusion,  your  committee  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  revenues  of  the  health  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  professional  skill 
and  labor  required  to  properly  fill  the  office.  Exceeding  as  they  do 
the  salary  of  any  of  the  State  officers,  the  Governor  included,  they 
constitute  an  anomaly  in  the  administration  of  the  Conunon wealth 
which  is  uncalled  for,  inexcusable  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
continue." 

Another  fact  appears  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  conunlttee, 
which  is  not  referred  to  in  their  report.  The  present  incumbent  of 
the  health  office  testified  that,  in  the  year  1880,  he  paid  between 
nine  thousand  dollars  and  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution to  the  party  of  which  he  was  a  member,  for  political  purposes. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  facts  above  presented  the  Legislature  Is 
reminded  that  nothwithstanding  the  amount  so  collected  appropria- 
tions are  annually  made  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  support  of 
the  Quarantine  Department,  the  need  of  legislation  on  this  subject 
will,  I  hope,  be  recognized. 

It  may  be  that,  upon  consideration,  the  fees  which  are  now 
legitimately  charged  for  services  performed  in  this  department,  will 
not  be  found  unduly  burdensome,  though  some  vessels  now  subjected 
to  their  payment  might  be  relieved;  but  all  fees  and  charges  resting 
in  the  discretion  of  the  officer,  or  exacted  without  authority,  should 
be  definitely  fixed  by  law  or  prohibited. 

In  my  judgment  the  health  officer  should  be  attached  to  the  quar- 
antine establishment  and  be  paid  a  fair  salary,  which,  as  well  as  the 
salaries  of  the  other  parties  in  charge  of  tiie  department,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  buildings  and  property  of  the  State  used  in 
connection  therewith,  should  be  met  by  fees  and  charges  collected  for 
services  performed,  which  fees  and  charges  should  be  fixed  at  no 
higher  rate  than  is  necessary  to  meet  such  expenses. 
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The  inauguration  of  such  a  system,  it  is  believed,  would  Insure  an 
efficient  administration  in  this  important  department,  relieve  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  from  present  burdens  and  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  conunerce  of  the  port 

In  my  last  annual  message  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  fees  then  collected  by  the  harbor  masters  at 
the  port  of  New  York  had  been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  be  illegal,  and  that  such  fees  wern,  notwithstand- 
ing, still  collected  under  the  guise  of  volimtary  payments  made  for  the 
services  of  those  officers.  It  was  also  suggested  that  such  services 
might  be  intrusted  to  the  Department  of  Docks  in  connection  with 
its  other  work,  and  thus  the  conmierce  of  the  port  be  relieved  from 
any  charge  for  the  same.  This  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  but  a  law 
was  passed  allowing  the  Qovernor  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  captain  of  the  port  and  eleven  harbor 
masters,  and  abolishing  tliose  offices  as  they  previously  existed.  The 
captain  of  the  port,  under  the  new  law,  was  to  receive  a  salary  of 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  besides  certain  expenses,  and  the  harbor 
masters  were  to  receive  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  each, 
to  be  paid  from  the  State  treasury. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  office  of  harbor  master  was  necessary,  and 
that  the  Department  of  Docks  should  not  be  invested  with  their  duties. 
Though  the  argument  in  its  favor  did  not  appear  conclusive,  and 
though  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  these  officials  by  the  State 
seemed  very  objectionable,  the  bill  was  approved,  because  it  seemed 
to  be  the  only  attainable  method  to  relieve  the  State  from  complicity 
in  the  blackmailing  and  extortionate  methods  of  the  prevailing  system. 

An  effort  to  execute  this  law  failed  through  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  act  upon  the  nominations  made  to  the  offices  which  were 
created.  I  am  now  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Department  of  Docks 
can  well  perform  the  duties  heretofore  devolved  upon  harbor  masters 
without  expense  to  the  State,  and  with  little,  if  any,  additional  cost  to 
the  city  of  New  York. 

It  appears  from  statements  made  to  me,  that  this  service  has  been 
assumed  by  this  department  and  substantially  performed  under  its 
direction,  during  the  past  season. 

I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  law  remaining  unexecuted,  and  all 
other  laws  by  which  the  office  of  harbor  master  was  created  or  is  in 
any  manner  recognized,  and  the  transfer  of  the  duties  heretofore  per- 
formed by  harbor  masters  to  the  Department  of  Docks. 

The  fees  allowed  to  pilots  should  undoubtedly  be  reduced.  The 
law  under  which  they  are  now  collected  was  passed  in  1865,  and  per- 
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mitted  a  very  large  addition  to  previous  rates  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  living  expenses.  It  was  then  distinctly  understood  that 
such  increase  should  be  allowed  for  only  three  years,  and  the  law  so 
provided.  The  operation  of  the  statute  has  been  extended  from 
time  to  time  until  all  limitation  has  disappeared.  Repeated  efforts 
have  been  made  to  have  the  fees  reduced  by  law,  but  they  still 
remain  a  danger  which  cannot  longer  be  concealed,  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  port  and  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Representations  made  to 
me  by  both  the  commercial  interests  affected  and  the  pilots,  leave  in 
my  mind  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  interests  of  the  State,  to  regulate  these  fees  so  that  they 
will  cease  to  be,  as  now,  higher  than  at  other  ports  in  this  and  foreign 
countries.  The  suggestion  is  made  by  the  pilots  that  the  extortion  is 
mitigated  because  the  high  rates  are  paid  by  foreign  instead  of 
domestic  ship  owners.  This  idea  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  con- 
siderations involved  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  commerce 
of  a  State,  and  betrays  an  entire  misconception  of  the  important 
interests  with  which  the  occupation  of  a  pilot  is  related,  and  up<m 
which  its  existence  depends.  When  it  is  found  that  the  number  of 
pilots  remain  about  the  same  as  when  the  fees  were  enlarged ;  that 
the  tonnage  entering  the  port  has  increased  immensely ;  that  steam- 
ships have  been  largely  substituted  for  sailing  vessels  and  consequently 
the  services  of  the  pilots  are  more  quickly  and  easily  performed ;  that 
the  reason  of  the  increase  in  fees,  originally  intended  as  temporary, 
has  failed,  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  port  needs  relief,  sufficient 
reasons  are  apparent  for  a  modification  of  the  present  law  on  this 
subject 

THE  PEOPLE  AND  CORPOBATIONB. 

«  «  «  rj^Q  action  of  the  Railroad  Commission  in  requiring  the 
filing  of  quarterly  reports  by  the  railroad  companies,  exhibiting  their 
financial  condition,  \s  a  most  important  step  in  advance,  and  should 
be  abundantly  sustained.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  most  valua- 
ble protection  to  the  people  if  other  large  corporations  were  obliged  to 
report  to  some  department  their  transactions  and  financial  condition. 

The  State  creates  these  corporations  upon  the  theory  that  some 
proper  thing  of  benefit  can  be  better  done  by  them  than  by  private 
enterprise,  and  that  the  aggregation  of  the  fimds  of  many  individuals 
may  be  thus  profitably  employed.  They  are  laimched  upon  the  public 
with  the  seal  of  the  State,  in  some  sense,  upon  them.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  represent  the  advantages  they  possess  and  the  wealth  sure  to 
follow  from  admission  to  membership.  In  one  hand  is  held  a  char- 
ter from  the  State,  and  in  the  other  is  proffered  their  stock. 
12 
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It  is  a  fact,  singular,  though  well  established,  that  people  will  pay 
their  money  for  stock  in  a  corporation  engaged  in  enterprises  in  which 
they  would  refuse  to  invest  if  in  private  hands. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  formation  of  these  artificial 
bodies  ought  not  to  be  checked  or  better  regulated,  and  in  some  way 
supervised. 

At  any  rate,  they  should  always  be  kept  well  in  hand,  and  the 
funds  of  its  citizens  should  be  protected  by  the  State,  which  has  in- 
vited their  investment.  While  the  stockholders  are  the  owners  of  the 
corporate  property,  notoriously  they  are  oftentimes  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  directors  and  managers,  who  acquire  a  majority  of  the 
stock,  and  by  this  means  perpetuate  their  control,  using  the  corporate 
property  and  franchises  for  their  benefit  and  profit,  regardless  of  the 
interests  and  rights  of  the  minority  of  stockholders.  Inmiense  sala- 
ries are  paid  to  officers ;  transactions  are  consummated  by  which  the 
directors  make  money,  while  the  rank  and  file  among  the  stockhold- 
ers lose  it ;  the  honest  investor  waits  for  dividends  and  the  directors 
grow  rich.  It  is  suspected,  too,  that  large  sums  are  spent  under  vari- 
ous disguises  in  efforts  to  influence  legislation. 

It  is  not  consistent  to  claim  that  the  citizen  must  protect  himselfy 
by  refusing  to  purchase  stock.  The  law  constantly  recognizes  the 
fact  that  people  should  be  defended  from  false  representations  and 
from  their  own  folly  and  cupidity.  It  punishes  obtaining  goods  by 
false  pretenses,  gambling  and  lotteries. 

It  is  a  hollow  mockery  to  direct  the  owner  of  a  small  amoimt  of 
stock  in  one  of  these  institutions,  to  the  courts.  Under  existing 
statutes,  the  law's  delay,  perplexity  and  uncertainty  leads  but  to 
despair. 

The  State  should  either  refuse  to  allow  these  corporations  to  exist 
under  its  authority  and  patronage,  or  acknowledging  their  paternity 
and  its  responsibility,  should  provide  a  simple,  easy  way  for  its 
people  whose  money  is  invested,  and  the  public  generally,  to  discover 
how  the  funds  of  these  institutions  are  spent,  and  how  their  affairs 
are  conducted.  It  should  at  the  same  time  provide  a  way  by  which 
the  squandering  or  misuse  of  corporate  funds  would  be  niade  good  to 
the  parties  injured  thereby. 

This  might  well  be  accomplished  by  requiring  corporations  to  fre- 
quently file  reports  made  out  with  the  utmost  detail,  and  which 
would  not  allow  lobby  expenses  to  be  hidden  imder  the  pretext  of 
legal  services  and  counsel  fees,  accompanied  by  vouchers  and  sworn 
to  by  the  officers  making  them,  showing  particularly  the  debts,  liabil- 
ities, exi>enditure8  and  property  of  the  corporation.    Let  this  report 
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be  delivered  to  some  appropriate  department  or  officer,  who  shall 
audit  and  examine  the  same ;  provide  that  a  false  oath  to  such  account 
shall  be  perjury,  and  make  the  directors  liable  to  refund  to  the 
injured  stockholders  any  expenditure  which  shall  be  determined 
improper  by  the  auditing  authority. 

Such  requirements  might  not  be  favorable  to  stock  speculation, 
but  they  would  protect  the  innocent  investors;  they  might  make  the 
management  of  corporations  more  troublesome,  but  this  ought  not  to 
be  considered,  when  the  protection  of  the  people  is  the  matter  in 
hand.  It  would  prevent  corporate  efforts  to  influence  legislation;  the 
honestly-conducted  and  strong  corporations  would  have  nothing  to 
fear;  the  badly-managed  and  weak  ought  to  be  exposed. 

CrVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

During  the  year  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature, to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  State,  have 
been  put  into  operation.  Fortimately  a  commission  was  secured, 
whose  members  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the 
law,  and  who  possessed  much  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs,  of  the 
public  service.  The  commission  itself  was  also  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  Silas  W.  Burt  as  Chief  Examiner,  whose  experience 
in  public  affairs  and  familiarity  with  the  best  methods  of  regulating 
the  civO  service,  enabled  him  to  render  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
commission  and  the  State.  The  preliminary  classification  and  the 
framing  of  rules,  contemplated  by  the  act  governing  the  appoint- 
ments to  place,  having  been  completed  and  received  my  approval,  the 
system  will  become  operative  in  respect  to  all  State  officers,  and  in 
all  State  institutions  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  present  month.  This 
work,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  State  service,  and  the  number 
and  variety  of  positions  affected  by  the  law,  has  been  a  task  attended 
with  many  difficulties.  Although  some  slight  revision  may  be  neces- 
sary, on  the  whole  I  am  confident  the  scheme  will  be  found  practical 
and  effective,  without  being  too  rigorous  or  burdensome. 

In  addition  the  Commission  has  co-operated  with  the  mayors  of 
cities  who,  under  the  law,  have  exclusive  control  of  the  municipal 
service,  and  in  several  cities,  notably  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  a 
thorough  system  of  civil  service  has  been  prepared  and  promulgated 
as  nearly  in  harmony  with  the  State  system,  as  the  charters  and  stat- 
utes relating  to  municipal  matters  will  permit 

New  York  then  leads  in  the  inauguration  of  a  comprehensive  State 
system  of  dvil  service.  The  principle  of  selecting  the  subordinate 
employes  of  the  State  on  the  ground  of  capacity  and  fitness,  asccr- 
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tained  according  to  fixed  and  impartial  rules,  without  regard  to  polit- 
ical predilections  and  with  reasonable  assurance  of  retention  and  pro- 
motion in  case  of  meritorious  service,  is  now  the  established  policy  of 
the  State.  The  children  of  our  citizens  are  educated  and  trained  in 
schools  maintained  at  common  expense,  and  the  people  as  a  whole 
have  a  right  to  demand  the  selection  for  the  public  service  of  those 
whose  natural  aptitudes  have  been  improved  by  the  educational  facili- 
ties furnished  by  the  State.  The  application  to  the  public  service  of 
the  same  rule  which  prevails  in  ordhiary  business,  of  employing  those 
whose  knowledge  and  training  best  fit  them  for  the  duties  at  hand, 
inthout  regard  to  other  considerations,  must  elevate  and  improve  the 
•civil  service  and  eradicate  from  it  many  evils  from  which  it  has  long 
suffered.  Not  the  least  gratifying  of  the  results  which  this  system 
promises  to  accomplish,  is  relief  to  public  men  from  the  annoyance  of 
importunity  in  the  strife  for  appointments  to  subordinate  places. 

BUBEAU  OF  LABOB  6TATISTIC8. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May,  1888,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 

appointment  of  a  "  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  Labor,"  and  on  the 

-  tenth  day  of  the  same  month  such  commissioner  was  duly  appointed. 

It  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be  the  duty  of  this  officer  "  to  collect, 
assort,  systematize  and  present  in  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature, 
within  ten  days  of  the  convening  thereof  in  each  year,  statistical 
details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  State,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social  and  sanitary  condition 
of  workingmen,  and  to  the  productive  industries  of  the  State." 

*  *  *  Thus  far,  the  commissioner  has  devoted  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  examination  of  the  system  of  convict  labor 
and  the  contracts  made  by  the  State  in  connection  therewith. 

THE  PBIMARY  ELECTION  LAW. 

The  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  and  approved  by  me  extend- 
ing the  laws  to  prevent  and  punish  frauds  and  corruption  in  the 
primary  elections  or  caucuses  throughout  the  State,  was  in  most  locali- 
ties generally  observed  during  the  year,  and  seems  to  provide  abso- 
lutely for  the  correction  in  this  State  of  what  had  come  to  be  a  great 

abuse. 

In  many  sections  of  the  State  a  nomination  from  one  or  the  other 
of  the  principal  political  parties  is  practically  equivalent  to  an  elec- 
tion, and  in  every  section,  under  our  system  of  parties,  pure  primaries 
providing  for  an  honest  expression  of  public  sentiment  is  one  of  the 
principal  guaranties  the  people  possess  of  their  rights  as  citizens. 
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With  this  hiw  in  force  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
if  they  so  will,  to  secure  pure  primaries. 

PDBIilO  BUILDmGS. 

The  new  capital  commissioner  in  charge  has  faithfully  devoted 
himself  to  the  performance  of  his  important  duties,  and  conducted 
the  construction  with  energy  and  system,  and  with  the  most  gratify- 
ing results.  The  taxpayers  who  have  waited  so  long  for  relief  from 
the  burden  of  this  gigantic  work  may  cherish  a  well-founded  hope 
that  the  day  of  their  deliverance  is  at  hand.  The  have  a  right  to 
demand,  and  they  may  expect,  that  the  method,  at  last  inaugurated, 
of  exacting  from  employes  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay  will 
be  continued  without  permitting  the  people's  money  to  be  wasted  to 
secure  partisan  advantages.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  progress  made  this  year  is  an  added  vindication  of  the  useful- 
ness in  practice  of  concentrated  responsibility.  *  *  *  The  State 
buildings  at  Albany  and  their  fixtures  have  cost  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  in  themselves  constitute  a  large  property,  which  requires 
constant  and  intelligent  care  to  preserve  from  decay  and  dilapidation. 
That  heretofore,  because  of  divided  responsibility  and  an  absolute  lack 
of  system,  there  has  been  great  neglect  in  this  matter,  involving 
immense  losses  to  the  State,  is  conceded.  That  the  new  system  is  in 
the  line  of  the  application  of  business  methods  to  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  and  is  an  important  ref  ortn,  is  already  proven. 

FOREST  PRESERVATION. 

The  Hudson,  Mohawk  and  Black  rivers  are  to  a  very  large  extent 
fed  by  streams  and  lakes  in  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Adirondack 
wilderness ;  and  the  Black  river  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  princi- 
pal feeder  of  the  Erie  canal.  This  statement  renders  the  importance 
of  protecting  the  water  in  the  sources  of  the  rivers  named,  from  seri- 
ous diminution,  distinctly  apparent.  The  fact  that  this  can  only  be 
done  by  the  preservation  of  the  forests  bordering  on  these  sources  of 
water  supply,  needs  no  demonstration,  and  was  recognized  by  the  last 
Legislature  by  the  jMissage  of  an  act  prohibiting  the  further  sale  of 
our  northern  wilderness  lands. 

The  immense  volume  of  commerce  which  passes  through  the  Erie 
canal  and  the  Hudson  river  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  low  stage  of 
water  during  the  sunmier  in  the  last  named  water-way,  as  well  as  the 
other  rivers  and  streams  of  the  State,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  necessity  of  arresting  the  further  destruction  of  our 
norttiem  forests. 
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This  is  certainly  a  very  important  matter,  and  should  receiye  early 
tmd  serious  attention.  We  find  ourselves  facing  the  danger  which 
now  so  excites  the  people,  because  the  interests  of  the  State  have  not 
been  cared  for  in  the  years  that  are  past,  and  because  our  forest-laden 
lands  have  been  recklessly  disposed  of  at  nominal  prices,  until,  at  this 
late  day,  we  arc  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  control  which  the  State 
should  have  always  maintained  over  that  part  of  those  lands  which 
are  important  to  the  preservation  of  our  streams,  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  surrendered. 

While  we  should  not  neglect  to  provide  against  any  danger  which 
threatens  the  supply  of  water  in  our  important  streams  and  rivers,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  in  the  presence  of  another  peril,  against  which  we 
must  vigilantly  guard.  I  refer  to  the  schemes  which  are  likely,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  be  proposed,  having  for  their 
object  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  immense  tracts  of  these  lands, 
upon  the  representation  that  this  is  the  only  means  of  protecting  the 
interests  involved. 

These  lands  owned  by  the  State  should  be  plainly^  located  and 
declared,  with  what  it  may  hereafter  acquire,  to  be  park  lands;  strict 
laws  should  be  passed  to  prevent  fires  by  carelessness,  and  to  severely 
punish  trespassers  who  shall  cut  down  the  trees;  the  guides  should 
be  under  some  kind  of  regulation  and  control,  and  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  establish  some  supervising  authority  to  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  the  laws;  and  it  would  imdoubtedly  be  well  if  the  time  per- 
mitted to  elapse  between  the  levying  of  taxes  and  a  sale  for  non-pay- 
ment, as  well  as  the  period  allowed  after  sale  for  redemption,  should 
be  shortened.  By  the  adoption  of  some  such  measures  I  believe  the 
<langer  which  seems  imminent  may  be  averted;  and  imtil  it  has  been 
Kiemonstrated  that  any  other  plan  must  fail,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  our 
duty  to  oppose  any  scheme  having  for  its  object  the  purchase  of  these 
lands,  and  involving,  as  it  would,  the  expenditure  of  millloDB  of 
money. 

PLEXTBO-FNBTTMOinA. 

By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  the  laws  providing  means  for 
eradicating  the  disease  of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle  was 
repealed,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  was  being  gradu- 
ally expended  to  maintain  a  State  agency  in  New  York,  of  but  little 
practical  value,  so  long  as  adjoining  States  failed  to  co-operate  with 
us,  was  turned  into  the  general  fund. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  loss  resulting  from  the  discontinuance 
of  the  State  agency.    It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  germs  of  the  dip- 
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ease  exist  in  this  coimtry  and  within  our  own  borders.    The  necessity 
for  some  general  and  effective  action  is  apparent. 

Other  States  are  moving  to  memorialize  the  Federal  €k>vemment  to 
take  proper  action  to  stamp  out  the  disease  and  protect  the  country 
from  its  dissemination.  To  this  movement  the  State  of  New  York 
shoidd  give  its  influence.  I,  therefore,  suggest  that  a  resolution  be 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  at  an  early  day,  requesting  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  State  to  urge  upon  that 
body  the  need  of  Federal  legislation  on  this  subject. 

RESULTS  OF  THB  FIRST  TEAR. 

The  people  of  the  State  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  progress 
made  during  the  last  year  in  the  direction  of  wholesome  legislation. 

The  most  practical  and  thorough  Civil  Service  Reform  has  gained 
a  place  in  the  policy  of  the  State. 

Political  assessments  upon  employes  in  the  public  departments 
have  becD  prohibited. 

The  rights  of  all  citizens  at  primaiy  elections  have  been  protected 
by  law. 

A  bureau  has  been  established  to  collect  information  and  statistics 
touching  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital. 

The  sale  of  forest  land  at  the  source  of  our  important  streams  has 
been  prohibited,  thereby  checking  threatened  disa^er  to  the  oonmierce 
on  our  water-ways. 

Debts  and  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money,  owned  though 
not  actually  held  within  the  State,  have  been  made  subject  to  taxation, 
thus  preventing  an  unfair  evasion  of  liability  for  the  support  of  the 
government. 

Business  principles  have  been  introduced  in  the  construction  and 
care  of  the  New  Capitol  and  other  public  buildings,  and  waste  and 
extravagance  thereby  prevented. 

A  law  has  been  passed  for  the  better  administration  of  the  Emigra- 
tion Bureau  and  the  prevention  of  its  abuses. 

The  people  have  been  protected  by  placing  co-operative  insurance 
companies  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Insurance 
Department 

The  fees  of  receivers  have  been  reduced  and  regulated  in  the 
interests  of  the  creditors  of  insolvent  companies. 

A  Court  of  Claims  has  been  established  where  the  demands  of 
citizens  against  the  State  may  be  properly  determined. 

These  legislative  accomplishments,  and  others  of  less  importance 
and  prominence,  may  well  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  have  not  bren  neglected. 
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AKW  TOBK^S  RKLATIOire  TO  TEE  VEDJEBAL  GOVBBNICBNT. 

The  State  of  New  York  largely  represents  within  her  borders,  the 
development  of  every  interest  which  makes  a  nation  great.  Proud  of 
her  place  as  leader  in  the  community  of  States,  she  fully  appreciates 
her  intimate  relations  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  justly 
realizing  the  responsibility  of  her  position,  she  recognizes,  in  her  pol- 
icy and  her  laws,  as  of  first  importance,  the  freedom  of  oonmierce 
from  all  imnecessary  restrictions.  Her  citizens  have  assumed  the 
burden  of  maintaining,  at  their  own  cost  and  free  to  commerce,  the 
water-way  which  they  have  built  and  through  which  the  products  of 
the  great  West  are  transported  to  the  seaboard.  At  the  suggestion  of 
danger  she  hastens  to  save  her  northern  forests,  and  thus  preserve  to 
commerce  her  canals  and  vessel-laden  rivers.  The  State  has  become 
responsible  for  a  bureau  of  immigration,  which  cares  for  those  who 
seek  our  shores  from  other  lands,  adding  to  the  nation's  population 
and  hastening  to  the  development  of  its  vast  domain ;  while  at  the 
ooimtry's  gateway  a  quarantine,  established  by  the  State,  protects  the 
nation's  health. 

Surely  this  great  Commonwealth,  conoonitted  fully  to  the  interests 
of  commerce  and  all  that  adds  to  the  country's  prosperity,  may  well 
inquire  how  her  efforts  and  sacrifices  have  been  answered;  and  she, 
of  all  the  States,  may  urge  that  the  interests  thus  by  her  protected 
should,  by  the  greater  government  administered  for  all,  be  fostered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  most  distinguished  foreigner,  who  visited  this 
country  and  studied  its  condition  and  prospects,  wrote 

"  When  I  contemplate  the  ardor  with  which  the  Americans  prose- 
cute commerce,  the  advantages  which  aid  them,  and  the  success  of 
their  undertakings,  1  cannot  help  believing  that  they  will  one  day 
become  the  first  maritime  power  of  the  globe.  They  are  bound  to 
rule  the  seas  as  the  Romans  were  to  conquer  the  world.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  Americans  themselves  now  transport  to  their  own  shores  nine 
tenths  of  the  European  produce  which  they  consume,  and  they  also 
bring  three  fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  New  World  to  the  European 
consumers.  The  ships  of  the  United  States  fill  the  docks  of  Havre 
and  of  Liverpool;  whilst  the  Dumber  of  English  and  French  vessels 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  New  York  is  comparatively  small." 

We  turn  to  the  actual  results  reached  since  these  words  were 
written  with  disappointment. 

In  1840  American  vessels  carried  82^  per  cent  of  all  our  exports 
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and  imports;  in  1850,  72^;  in  I860,  66^;  in  1870,  85^;  in  1880, 
17A;  in  1883,  16^. 

The  citizen  of  New  York,  looking  beyond  his  State  and  all  her 
efforts  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  national  growth,  will  natu- 
rally inquire  concerning  the  causes  of  this  decadence  of  American 
shipping. 

While  he  sternly  demands  of  his  home  government  the  exact  limit- 
ation of  taxation  by  the  needs  of  the  State,  he  will  challenge  the 
policy  that  accumulates  millions  of  useless  and  unnecessary  surplus 
in  the  national  treasury,  which  has  be6n  not  less  a  tax  because  it  was 
indirectly  but  surely  added  to  the  cost  of  the  people's  life. 

Let  us  anticipate  a  time  when  care  for  the  people's  needs  as  they 
actually  arise,  and  the  application  of  remedies,  as  wrongs  appear, 
shall  lead  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs ;  and  let  us  undertf^e  the 
business  of  legislation  with  the  full  determination  that  these  prin- 
ciples shall  guide  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  as  guardians  of 

the  interests  of  the  State. 

Gbotbr  Clevelakd. 

Jnst  preyions  to  the  election  of  1883  Governor  Gleve- 
landy  following  the  example  set  by  Governor  Tilden,  issned 
the  following  proclamation: 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  directs  that  the  Gk>vemor  "shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed." 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Executive,  asking  that  the  laws 
relating  to  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections  be  enforced.  All  must 
acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  more  important  in  our  form  of 
government  than  that  the  wiU  of  the  people,  which  is  absolutely 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  institutions  rest,  should  be  fairly 
expressed  and  honestly  regarded.  Without  this,  our  system  is  a  sham 
and  a  contrivance,  which  it  is  brazen  effrontery  to  call  a  Republican 
form  of  government. 

All  this  is  recognized,  in  theory,  by  provisions  in  the  Constitution 
of  our  State,  and  by  stringent  penal  enactments,  aimed  at  the  use  of 
money  and  other  corrupt  means  to  imlawfully  influence  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  and  to  thwart  their  will.  And  yet  I  am  convinced  that 
a  disregard  of  those  enactments  is  frequent,  and  in  many  cases  shame- 
lessly open  and  impudent. 

1,  therefore,  call  upon  all  District  Attorneys  within  this  State,  and 
all  Sheriffs  and  peace  officers,  and  others  having  in  charge  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  to  exercise  the  utmost  diligence  in  the  discovery  and 
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punishment  of  violations  of  the  statutes  referred  to,  and  they  are 
admonished  that  neglect  of  duty  in  this  regard  will  be  promptly  dealt 
with. 

And  I  request  that  all  good  citizens,  in  the  performance  of  a  plain 
duty,  for  the  protection  of  free  institutions  and  in  their  own  interests, 
report  to  the  proper  authorities  the  conmiission  of  any  offense  against 
the  statutes  passed  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  ballot 
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TWO  IMPOBTANT  BILLS. 


OWING  to  a  combination  of  cirenmstances  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  1884  was  devoted  almost  ex- 
clnsively  to.  two  subjects,  legislation  concerning  convict 
labor  and  municipal  reform  in  New  York  city.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  fees  of  pilots  to  New  York  harbor  were 
reduced  by  the  Legislature,  as  twice  urged  by  the  Governor. 
A  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine, and  adulterations  of  butter,  cheese  and  milk  were 
signed  by  him.  The  civil  service  reform  law  was  applied 
to  all  the  cities  -of  the  State  and  improved  in  its  operations, 
and  the  militia  were  furnished  with  uniforms  as  suggested 
by  the  Governor. 

The  people  of  the  State  in  the  election  of  November, 
1883,  decided  by  a  vote  of  four  hundred  and  six  thousand 
to  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  contract  labor.  After  dallying  with  the  sub- 
ject for  some  time,  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  Bepub- 
licans  were  in  a  majority,  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  subject  of  prison  labor  and  to 
report  by  the  first  of  March.  At  the  same  time  a  bill  was 
passed  prohibiting  contract  labor  in  the  State  prisons  after 
contracts  then  and  now  in  force  had  expired. 

The  latter  bill  Governor  Cleveland  returned,  as  it  did 
not  apply  the  prohibition  to  penitentiaries  and  seemed 
designed  in  its  provisions  to  evade  the  full  discharge  of 
the  duty  imposed  by  the  popular  vote.  The  bill  was 
amended  conformably  to  the  Governor's  objections  and 
was  at  once  signed  by  him.  Contract  labor  had  been  pro- 
hibited.   In  the  meantime  the  first  of  March  was  at  hand> 
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and  the  Prison  Commission,  on  which  the  Governor,  ac- 
cording to  its  design,  had  appointed  two  Democrats,  two 
liepnblicans  and  Mr.  Walter  K.  Thayer,  a  Democrat  and 
the  President  of  the  Trades  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  had  not  been  able  through  the  shortness  of  the  time 
to  make  its  report.  An  extension  of  time  was  asked;  bnt, 
through  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  act  until  March 
1st,  the  bill  extending  the  life  of  the  commission  failed  to 
accomplish  its  purpose.  It  reached  the  Governor  after  the 
commission  had  ceased  legally  to  exist.  In  his  message 
on  the  bill  Governor  Cleveland  laid  down  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  following  suggestions: 

*  *  *  There  are  some  other  objectioiis  to  the  bill,  which  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  will  probably  deem  it  wise  to  restore 
the  Commission,  and  that  prompt  action  will  be  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose, may  well  be  here  noticed.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

When  the  origmal  bill  was  approved  no  law  had  been  passed 
abolishing  the  contract  labor  S3rstem,  and  it  was  not  supposed  that 
this  would  be  done  until  the  report  of  the  Commission  should  be  pre- 
sented. In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  commissioDcrs  might  well  be 
invested  with  the  powers  and  duties  defined  and  limited  in  sections 
two  and  three  of  the  act  authorizing  their  appointment,  as  follows : 

§  2.  The  said  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  the  practical  operation  of  the  contract 
system  for  the  employment  of  convicts  in  the  State  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries and  reformatories  of  this  State,  as  now  required  by  law,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  effect  of  such  employment  upon  prison  man- 
agement and  discipline,  upon  the  prisoners  and  upon  the  community 
at  large ;  and  for  such  purpose  the  said  commissioners  or  any  of  tliem 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  enter  any  and  all  such  institu- 
tions at  all  times  and  shall  have  power  to  examine  witnesses  and  to 
send  for  and  examine  books  and  papers. 

§  8.  The  said  Commission  shall  erport  their  conclusions  with  such 
recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper  as  to  the  best  method  of 
employing  such  convict  labor  to  this  Legislature,  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  March,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  almost  the  entire  scope  of  the  duties  re- 
quired of  the  commissioners,  and  the  powers  vested  in  them,  had  ref- 
erence to  an  examination  concemin>c  the  then  ftyiating  system  of  con- 
tract convict  labor. 
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The  people  had  condemned  this  very  system  at  the  polls  and,  by 
an  emphatic  majority,  had  declared  that  it  should  be  abolished.  The 
Legislature  had  the  power  and  the  right,  if  they  saw  fit,  to  make 
further  inquiry  by  means  of  the  Conmiission,  before  they  complied 
wilh  the  demands  of  the  people  thus  expressed.  But  before  the  com- 
missioners were  well  under  way,  the  Legislature,  almost  unanimously, 
passed  a  bill  abolishing  the  contract  labor  system.  This  bill  has 
to-day  received  executive  approval;  and  by  virtue  of  such  enactment, 
the  vexed  question  of  contract  convict  labor  is  disposed  of  and  settled. 

The  bill  now  imder  consideration  is  objectionable,  because  it  con- 
tinues and  re-enacts  the  provisions  of  the  original  act,  by  which  the 
commissioners  are  directed  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  con- 
tract system,  which  has  been  abolished,  instead  of  requiring  them  to 
devote  all  their  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  substitute  therefor. 

The  title  of  the  bill  should  be  changed,  and  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  commissioners  should  be  strictly  confined  to  such  an  examina- 
tion as  will  enable  them  to  report  a  satisfactory  and  economical  plan, 
to  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  abolished  contract  system. 

Manifestly,  this  is  all  that  remains  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
and  it  most  urgently  demands  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of 
the  Legislature. 

All  concede,  I  believe,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  in  some  man- 
ner employed,  and  that  they  should  not  be  maintained  in  idleness, 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  workingmen  and  manufacturers  who  are,  or  honestly  believe 
themselves  to  be,  injured  by  contract  convict  labor  have  made  their 
demands  in  good  faith  and  their  demands  have  been  complied  with 
by  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  which  they  complained.  Abun- 
dant opportunity  has  been  afforded  parties  and  individuals  to  gain 
such  partisan  and  personal  advantage  as  the  subject  has  been  supposed 
to  offer;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  now  the  interests  of  the  taxxMiyers 
of  the  State  should  be  considered. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  generally  conceded  that  the  substitution  of  any 
new  plan  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor  will  increase  taxation 
and  sacrifice  the  self-supporting  feature  of  our  penal  institutions ;  in 
any  event  this  must  be  the  result  in  the  first  stages  of  its  operation. 
The  fact  may  well  be  recalled  that  a  little  more  than  six  years  ago. 
the  people  were  taxed  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  maJntenance  of  our  prisons.  I  am  bound  to  assume  that  the 
change  of  system  determined  upon,  will  justify  an  increased  taxa- 
tion ;  and  while  this  branch  of  the  question  should  be  fairly  met,  the 
plan  should  be  selected  that  will  be  efficient  and  stUl  increase  in  the 
least  amount,  the  burdens  of  the  taxpt^yers. 
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I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  if  the  commissionerB  are 
to  be  retained  by  new  legislation,  they  should  be  required  to  report  to 
the  present  Legislature.  If  they  are  relieved  from  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing all  the  branches  of  inquiry  connected  with  the  subject  of  contract 
convict  labor,  and  address  themselves  to  the  task  of  simply  preparing 
a  new  plan  for  adoption  in  its  stead,  their  labors  will  of  course  be 
much  shortened  and  made  easier.  A  number  of  investigations  which 
have  already  been  made  will  afford  them  aid,  and  the  results  of  the 
thorough  examinations  just  completed  by  the  conmiissioner  of  statiB- 
tics  of  labor  are  at  their  conunand. 

I  am  informed  that  in  one  prison  a  contract  for  the  labor  of  two 
himdred  and  ten  convicts  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  the  present 
year,  and  another  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  on  the  28th  day  of 
February,  1885.  Some  means  should  certainly  be  devised  in  advance 
of  the  expiration  of  such  contracts,  to  keep  tiiese  four  himdred  and 
seventy-five  convicts  employed.  This  is  necessary  as  well  for  their 
own  good  and  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  as  from  motives  of  economy. 
There  should  be  no  chance  taken  of  their  continued  idleness  while 
another  Legislature,  to  a  great  extent  new  to  the  subject,  is  settling 
upon  a  plan  for  their  employment. 

Li  justice  to  the  counties  having  penitentiaries  where  convicts  are 
employed,  this  question  should  be  speedily  settled.  They  receive 
prisoners  from  adjoining  coimties  and  make  contracts  for  their  custody, 
based  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  manner  in  which  their  labor  may  be 
utilized. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  commissioners  heretofore  appointed,  if 
the  range  of  their  inquiries  is  limited  simply  to  the  presentation  of  a 
plan  for  convict  labor,  can  readily  report  to  this  Legislature  without 
any  extension  of  the  session  for  that  purpose.  I  think  the  Legislature 
should  agree  with  mo  on  this  subject,  since  the  commissioners  were 
allowed  by  the  original  bill  only  three  weeks  to  report  concerning 
subjects  involving  an  infinitely  broader  field  of  inquiry  than  that  now 
proposed.  But  in  any  event  the  Legislature  should  remain  in  session 
till  this  very  important  matter  is  disposed  of,  and  an  end  put  to  agita- 
tion on  the  subject 

And  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  quite  certain  that  any  change  of 
system  will  involve  expense  to  the  State,  the  amount  of  such  expense 
should  be  ascertained  and  the  necessary  appropriation  made  therefor. 

Though,  under  existing  laws,  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  might 
have  authority  to  employ  the  convicts,  temporarily,  in  some  of  these 
institutions,  this  course  would  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  without  reaching  the  reformatories  and  protect. 
orica,  which  are  not  \mder  the  control  of  the  superintendent 
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I  hope  that  prompt  action,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  will 
result  in  the  speedy  passage  of  a  law,  which,  in  a  sensible  and  busi- 
ness-like way,  will  limit  to  the  lowest  amoimt  the  increased  taxation 
likely  to  follow  from  a  change  in  the  manner  of  employing  convict 
labor,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  will  remedy  any  abuses  and  defects 
of  the  system  which  has  been  abolished. 

The  Legislature  refused  to  fulfill  the  duty  thus  plainly 
indicated  by  Governor  Cleveland  and  left  the  matter  of  the 
future  employment  of  prison  labor  in  the  dubious  position 
into  which  its  own  failure  to  act  promptly  had  put  it.  A 
bill  regulating  the  employment  of  children  was  the  only 
remedial  legislation  undertaken  and  it  was  promptly  signed 
by  Governor  Cleveland.  A  session,  which  opened  with 
some  promise  for  measures  of  genuine  benefit  to  working- 
men,  came  to  naught  through  the  incapacity  of  a  Eepub- 
lican  majority  and  its  stubborn  refusal  to  co-operate  in  the 
sensible  and  practical  line  of  action  indicated  by  Governor 
Cleveland. 

The  one  bill,  which  above  all  others,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  country  and  centered  all  eyes  on  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland,  whose  State  messages  had  already  made 
him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  national  politics,  was  the  so- 
called  ''New  York  Aldermanic  bill.'*  The  message  of 
Governor  Cleveland,  approving  the  bill,  is  so  thorough  and 
able  a  presentation  of  the  subject  of  municipal  government 
that  it  is  appended  in  full: 

ExBCurrTB  Chamber,  ) 

Albany,  ^larch  17, 1884.  ) 

The  interest  which  has  been  aroused  regarding  the  merits  of  this 
bin,  and  quite  a  determined  hostility  which  has  been  developed  on 
the  part  of  those  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  appear  to  justify 
a  brief  reference  to  the  principles  and  purposes  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  involved  in  the  measure,  and  an  incidental  statement  of  the  proc- 
ess of  thought  by  which  I  have  been  led  to  approve  the  same. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  have  invoked  the  inviolability  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves,  and  have  insisted  upon  the 
preservation  of  a  wise  distribution  of  power  among  the  different 
branches  of  govermnent;  and  I  have  listened  to  solemn  warning 
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against  the  subyersiYe  tendency  of  the  oonoentration  of  power  In 
municipal  rule,  and  the  destructive  consequences  of  any  encroach- 
ment upon  the  people's  rights  and  prerogatives. 

I  hope  I  have  not  entirely  misconceived  the  scope  and  reach  of 
this  bill;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  should  become  a  law  does  not  depend  upon  the  reverence  I 
entertain  for  such  fundamental  principles. 

The  question  is  not  whether  certain  officers  heretofore  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall,  imder  the  provisions  of  a 
new  law,  be  appointed.  The  transfer  of  power  from  an  election  by 
the  people  to  an  appointment  by  other  authority,  has  already  been 
made. 

The  present  charter  of  the  city  provides  that  the  mayor  "shall 
nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  aldermen, 
appoint  the  heads  of  departments." 

The  bill  under  consideration  provides  that,  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  1885,  "all  appointments  to  office  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
now  made  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  alderman, 
shall  be  made  by  the  mayor  without  such  confirmation." 

The  change  proposed  is  clearly  apparent 

By  the  present  charter,  the  mayor,  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the 
dty,  if  a  majority  of  twenty-four  aldermen  elected  by  the  voters  of 
twenty-four  separate  districts  concur  with  him,  may  appoint  the 
administrative  officers,  who  shall  have  charge  and  management  of 
the  city  departments. 

The  bill  presented  for  my  action  allows  the  mayor  alone  to  ap- 
point these  officers.  This  authority  is  not  conferred  upon  the  mayor 
now  in  office,  who  was  chosen  without  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  elected  him  that  he  should  exercise  this  power,  but  upon 
the  incoming  mayor,  who,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  shall  be 
elected  with  the  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  the  time 
they  cast  their  votes,  that  they  are  constituting  an  agent  to  act  for 
them  in  the  selection  of  certain  other  city  officers. 

This  selection  imder  either  statute  is  delegated  by  the  i)eople.  In 
the  one  case  it  is  exercised  by  the  chief  executive  acting  with  twenty- 
four  officers,  representing  as  many  different  sections  of  the  munici- 
pality; in  the  other,  by  the  chief  executive  alone. 

I  cannot  see  that  any  principle  of  Democratic  rule  is  more  violated 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  It  appears  to  be  a  mere  change  of 
instrumentalities. 

It  will  hardly  do  to  say  that  because  the  aldermen  are  elected 
annually,  and  the  mayor  every  two  years,  that  the  former  are  nearer 
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the  people  and  more  especially  their  representatives.  The  difference 
in  their  terms  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  distinction  in  their  direct  re- 
lations to  the  ciiizen. 

Nor  are  the  rights  of  the  people  to  self-government  in  theory 
and  principle  better  protected  when  the  power  of  appointment  is 
vested  in  twenty-five  men,  twenty-four  of  whom  are  responsible  only 
to  their  constituents  in  their  respective  districts,  tlian  when  this  power 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  one  man  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, with  particular  reference  to  the  exercise  of  such  power. 
Indeed,  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  if  disagreement  arises  be- 
tween the  mayor  and  the  aldermen,  the  selection  of  officers  by  the 
representative  of  all  the  people,  might  be  defeated  by  the  adverse  ac- 
tion of  thirteen  representatives  of  thirteen  aldermanic  districts.  And 
it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  these  thirteen  might,  and  often  woiild, 
represent  a  decided  minority  of  the  people  of  the  municipality. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  an  arrangement  which  permits  such  a 
result  is  pre-eminently  democratic. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  proposed  change  Is  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  rule.  If  it  is  intended  to  claim  that  the  officers,  the 
creation  of  which  is  provided  for,  should  be  elected,  it  has  no  rele- 
vancy ;  for  that  question  is  not  in  any  manner  presented  for  my  deter- 
mination. And  it  surely  cannot  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  home 
rule  prevents  any  change  by  the  Legislature  of  the  organic  law  of 
municipalities.  The  people  of  the  city  cannot  themselves  make  such 
change ;  and  if  legislative  aid  cannot  be  invoked  to  that  end,  it 
follows  that  abuses,  flagrant  and  increasing  must  be  continued,  and 
existing  charter  provisions,  the  inadequacy  of  which  for  the  protection 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  is  freely  admitted,  must  be  perpetuated. 
It  is  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  with  the  administration  of 
municipal  government,  by  agencies  arbitrarily  created  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  the  assumption  by  the  law-making  power  of  the 
State,  of  the  rights  to  regulate  such  details  of  city  government  as  are, 
or  should  be,  under  the  supervision  of  local  authorities,  that  should 
be  condemned  as  a  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  home  rule. 

In  any  event  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  not  disapprove  the  bill 
before  me  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  any  principle  which  is  now 
recognized  and  exemplified  in  the  government  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

I  am  also  satisfied  that  as  between  the  system  now  prevailing  and 
that  proposed,  expediency  and  a  close  regard  to  improved  municipal 
administration  lead  to  my  approval  of  the  measure. 

If  the  chief  executive  of  the  city  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  its 
18 
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order  and  good  government,  he  should  not  be  hampered  by  any  inter- 
ference with  his  selection  of  subordinate  administrative  officers ;  nor 
should  he  be  permitted  to  find  in  a  divided  responsibility  an  ezciue 
for  any  neglect  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

The  plea  should  never  be  heard  that  a  bad  nomination  had  been 
made  because  it  was  the  only  one  that  could  secure  confirmation. 

No  instance  has  been  cited,  in  which  a  bad  appointment  has  been 
prevented  by  the  refusal  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  confirm  a  nomination. 

An  absolute  and  undivided  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
appointing  power  accords  with  correct  business  principles,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  to  public  affairs,  will  always  I  believe,  direct  the  way 
to  good  administration  and  the  protection  of  the  people's  interests. 

The  intelligence  and  watchfulness  of  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
should  certainly  furnish  a  safe  guaranty  that  the  duties  and  powers 
devolved  by  this  legislation  upon  their  chosen  representative,  will  be 
well  and  wisely  bestowed;  and  if  they  err  or  are  betrayed,  their 
remedy  is  close  at  hand. 

I  can  hardly  realize  the  unprincipled  boldness  of  the  man  who 
would  accept  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbors  this  sacred  trust,  and 
standing  alone  in  the  full  light  of  public  observation,  should  wilfuUy 
prostitute  his  powers  and  defy  the  will  of  the  people. 

To  say  that  such  a  man  could  by  such  means  perpetrate  his  wicked 
rule,  concedes,  either  that  the  people  are  vile,  or  that  self-government 
is  a  deplorable  failure. 

It  is  claimed,  that  because  some  of  these  appohitees  become 
members  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  which  deter- 
mines very  largely  tlie  amount  of  taxation,  therefore  the  power  to 
select  them  should  not  be  given  to  the  mayor.  If  the  question  pre- 
sented was  whether  officials  having  such  important  duties  and 
functions  should  be  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed,  such  a  consid- 
eration might  well  be  urged  in  favor  of  their  election.  But  they  are 
now  appointed  and  they  will  remain  appointive  whether  the  propoani 
bill  should  be  rejected  or  approved.  This  being  the  situation,  the 
importance  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  these  officials,  has  to  do 
with  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  their  selection,  rather  than  the  choice 
between  the  two  modes  of  appointment  which  are  under  consideration. 

For  some  time  prior  to  the  year  1872,  these  appointments  were 
made  by  the  mayor  without  confirmation,  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
bill  now  before  me.  In  that  year  a  measure  passed  the  Legislature 
giving  the  power  of  appointment  to  the  common  council.  The  chief 
executive  of  the  State  at  that  time  was  a  careful  and  thorough 
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Student  of  municipal  affairs,  having  large  and  varied  experience  in 
public  life.  He  refused  to  approve  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  departure  from  the  principle  which  should  be  applied  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  cily  and  for  the  reason  that  the  mayor 
should  be  permitted  to  appoint  the  subordinate  administrative  officers 
without  the  interference  of  any  other  authority. 

This  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessors  In  office*  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  quote 
from  his  able  and  vigorous  veto  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  that  occasion.    He  said: 

'*  Nowhere  on  this  continent  is  it  so  essentially  a  condition  of  good 
government  as  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  the  chief  executive 
officer  should  be  clothed  with  ample  powers,  have  full  control  over 
subordinate  administrative  departments,  and  so  be  subject  to  an 
undivided  responsibility  to  the  people  and  to  public  opinion  for  all 
errors,  short-comings  and  wrong-doings  by  bubordinate  officers.'* 
He  also  said : 

"  Give  to  the  city  a  chief  executive,  with  full  power  to  appoint  all 
heads  of  administrative  departments.  Let  him  have  power  to  remove 
his  subordinates,  being  required  to  publicly  assign  his  reason." 

He  further  declared : 

*'The  members  of  the  common  council,  in  New  York,  will  exert 
all  the  influence  over  appointments  which  is  consistent  with  the 
public  good,  without  having  the  legal  power  of  appointment  cr  any 
part  of  it,  vested  in  their  hands." 

In  1876,  after  four  added  years  of  reflection  and  observation,  he 
said,  in  a  public  address,  when  suggesting  a  scheme  of  municipal 
government : 

•'  Have,  therefore,  no  provision  in  your  charter  requiring  the  con- 
sent of  the  common  council  to  the  mayor's  appointments  of  heads  of 
departments;  that  only  opens  the  way  for  dictation  by  the  council  or  for 
bargains.  This  is  not  Uie  way  to  get  good  men  nor  to  fix  the  full 
responsibility  for  maladministration  upon  the  people's  chosen  prime 
minister." 

These  are  the  utterances  of  one  who  during  two  terms  had  been 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  for  two  terms  recorder  of  that 
city;  and  who  for  four  years  had  been  governor  of  the  State. 

No  testimony,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  more  satisfactory  and  con- 
vincing. 

It  Is  objected  that  this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  there 
ahould  be  a  rearrangement  of  the  terms  of  these  officers;  also  that 

*  Governor  John  T.  Hoffman. 
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some  of  tbem  should  be  made  elective.  This  b  undoubtedly  true;  and 
I  shall  be  glad  lo  approve  f  urtber  Judicious  legislation  Ripplementaiy 
to  this,  wbich  sball  make  the  change  more  valuable  and  aunound  It 
with  safcguaj^B  in  the  intercsta  of  the  citizciu.  But  such  fuilher 
legislation  should  be  well  digested  and  coneervallTB,  and  above  all  not 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  mere  partisan  adwitage. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  pernicious  practices  which  the  present 
mode  of  making  appolnimenta  in  the  cit;  of  New  York  engenders, 
nor  In  the  constantly  rccurrlog  bad  resulta  for  which  It  is  responaible. 
They  are  In  the  plain  sight  of  every  citizen  of  the  Btate. 

I  believe  the  cbangemadcby  theprovialonsof  this  bill  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  municipal  affair*; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  measure  violates  do  right  of  the  people  of 
tlie  locality  affected,  which  Ihey  now  enjoy.  But  the  best  opportuni- 
ties will  be  lost,  and  (be  most  perfect  plan  of  city  government  will  fail, 
unliss  the  people  recognize  tlieir  responsibilities  and  appreciate  and 
realize  the  privileges  and  duties  of  cliizecahip.  With  the  most  care- 
fully devised  charter,  and  with  all  ttic  protection  which  legislative 
enaclmenis  can  afford  them,  the  pet>ple  of  the  city  of  New  York  will 
not  secure  a  wine  and  economical  rule  until  those  liavlng  the  moat  M 
stake  dclerroine  to  actively  interest  themselves  in  the  conduct  of 
muoicipol  aSaiis.  Grover  Clbvelasd. 

Tliia  message  was  generally  and  cordially  commended 
at  so  recent  a  day  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  bere 
upon  the  profound  impression  it  made.  The  bill  was 
followed  by  measures  instituting  reform  in  the  offices  of 
Surrogate,  County  Clerk  and  Kegister  in  New  York  city, 
all  of  which  were  signed  by  Governor  ClevelaDd  after  they 
had  been  recalled,  at  his  suggestion  conveyed  in  a  special 
message,  and  radical  defects  in  constmction  remedied.  la 
the  special  message  referred  to,  after  suggesting  the  recall 
of  the  bills  for  amendment,  the  following  language  was 
used  by  the  Governor : 

I  am  led  to  make  this  suggesdon  for  the  reason  that  these  bills 
belong  to  a  class  of  remedial  measures  of  great  importance,  and  from 
the  enactment  of  which  valuable  Teforms  are  anticipated.  It  Is  man- 
ifest that  their  good  effect  should  not  be  Jeopardized  or  diminished  by- 
imperfection  in  their  form  or  by  tlie  omission  of  any  provisions  whfcli 
tend  to  make  tbem  complete  and  effective. 
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« 

The  message  concluded  in  the  following  words  : 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  other  bills  in  my 
hands,  similar  to  those  referred  to,  relating  to  the  public  offices  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  such  care  as  is  necessary,  to  determine 
whether  they  contain  similar  imperfections. 

I  recommend  that  bills,  which  are  above  referred  to,  be  recalled  for 
amendment.  And  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature,  I  suggest  that  the  other  bills  of  a  like  char- 
acter be  also  recalled  or  carefully  examined  by  some  party  familiar 
with  the  subjects  they  embrace,  so  that  fatal  d^ects  shall  not  be  dis- 
covered when  it  is  too  late  for  amendment. 

Notwithstanding  this  express  warning,  two  of  the  bills, 
one  regulating  the  terms  of  several  of  the  ot&cers  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  second  reorganizing  the  Park 
Commission  of  the  city,  were  left  in  a  condition  of  which 
in  his  veto  Governor  Cleveland  said:  "Of  all  the  defective 
and  shabby  legislation  which  has  been  presented  to  me, 
this  is  the  worst  and  most  inexcusable/'  The  veto  mes- 
sage proceeds  to  disclose  a  series  of  blunders,  inconsisten- 
cies, and  ambiguities  sufficient  to  paralyze  the  operations 
of  the  bills,  if  they  were  to  be  approved,  and  concludes  in 
these  words: 

Appreciating  the  litigation  and  the  sacrifice  of  rights  and  interests 
which  result  from  defective  laws,  I  have  earnestly  tried,  during  my 
official  term,  to  enforce  care  in  their  preparation.  I  am  importuned 
every  day  to  allow  laws  to  go  upon  the  statute  book,  which  arc  mis- 
chievously  imperfect,  but  which  are  deemed  good  enough  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  interested  parties.  It  is  not  pleasant,  constantly,  to 
refuse  such  applications,  but  I  conceive  it  my  duty  to  do  so. 

Though  the  purposes  of  these  bills  are  supposed  to  be  In  the 
public  interest,  and  though  their  failure  may  be  a  disappointment  to 
many,  I  do  not  see  that  I  should  allow  tbem  to  breed  dispute  and 
litigation  touching  important  public  offices,  and  to  be  made  trouble- 
some precedents  to  encourage  careless  and  vicious  legislation. 

Gbovbb  Cleveland. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

LOCAL  HEAStntSe. 

OUTSIDE  of  tbe  two  saliont  features  already  noted,  rec- 
ord of  the  Eession  of  the  Legislature  of  1884  consists 
of  local  measures  in  the  approbation  or  di^approbatioD  of 
which  the  samo  principles  of  action,  which  have  before 
been  observed,  were  consistently  and  courageously  applied. 

On  the  subject  of  special  legislation  for  Tillages  the 
following  jKrtineut  suggestions  were  made : 

The  bills  amendiDg  Tillage  cbarten  that  are  eo  coDstaotljr  and 
i:pou  slight  prctexb  iireaested  (o  Ihe  Legislature,  consume  much  time 
to  very  little  purpose,  and  they  should  be  rejected  aa  often  aa  it  can  be 
done  without  absolute  Injury. 

The  general  laws  which  have  been  passed  authorizing  the  incorpo- 
ration of  villages,  It  seems  to  luu.  meet  every  couccivable  need  of  these 
commuaities ;  and  if  Ibe  provisions  of  such  Inws  were  made  applica- 
ble to  Tilluges  havicg  special  cliarteni,  so  fur  as  they  are  not  in  con- 
flict therewith,  much  trouble  and  anDoyancc  would  be  prevented,  and 
the  people  of  the  villages  within  the  State  would  be  abundantly  pro- 
tected. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  for  that  purpose. 

And  again  : 

It  is  well  for  Ihe  people  It  iag  in  vittagcs,  who  are  ambilloUB  to 
secure  a  city  chiirtcr,  n  un  lerstand  that  th<'  enjoyment  of  urban  ro*i- 
dence  necessHrily  en  a  a  grcn  nc  'unc  of  expense  and  taxation. 
Thia  being  the  cose  \  v;  (1  be  proper,  it  Kcems  to  me,  If  such  a 
cliangccinildbut  be  made  without  afonnul  expression  of  the  people  on 
Uie  Euliject.  In  [Uiy  event,  the  mutter  shoiilil  be  fully  and  freely  dte- 
cussed,  and  if  a  city  charier  U  In  Ih!  nllowrd,  it  sliouUi  be  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation,  and  solely  in  the  Interest  of 
those  to  be  governed  thereby. 

The  same  watchful  vigilance  was  exercised  over  the  ap- 
propriations of  public  money  for  unlawful  ptirpoees,  aa  dar- 
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ing  the  previoas  year ;  bat  the  Legislature  had  profited  by 
the  lessons  of  economy  inculcated  during  the  first  year  and 
in  fewer  instances  was  it  necessary  to  use  the  veto  power. 
A  bill^  however,  was  passed,  appropriating  $33,500  to  the 
harbor  masters  of  New  York,  who  had  clung  to  their 
offices  after  they  had  been  abolished,  and  claimed  to  have 
performed  work,  as  their  successors  were  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  owing  to  the  "deal"  already  mentioned. 
Concluding  the  veto  of  this  appropriation,  Governor  Cleve- 
land said : 

*  *  ♦  The  people  have  an  interest  in  the  determination  of  the 
question  whether  their  representatives  in  the  Legiblature  have  the 
power  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  its  appointed  servants  when  no 
longer  needed  ;  and  whether  the  sum  of  nearly  or  quite  thirty-three 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  upon 
claims  if  not  fictitious,  greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  behalf  of  parties 
who,  in  defiance  of  express  legislation,  and  against  the  protest  of  the 
State,  have  chosen  to  regard  themselves  still  in  the  public  service. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Legislature,  which  asked  for 
an  additional  appropriation  of  115,000  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  investigations,  after  $32,000  had  already  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose,  was  rebuked  and  the  item  vetoed. 

These  investigations  are  in  many  cases  necessary  to  the  intelligent 
inauguration  of  needed  reforms,  but  their  extravagance  and  the 
expense  attending  them  constitute  an  abuse  which  also  furnishes  a 
proper  subject  for  reform.  Much  of  this  investigating  could  be  done 
at  tlie  city  of  Albany  with  but  little  expense ;  but  in  actual  practice, 
New  York  city  seems  to  be  the  favorite  headquarters  for  the  opera- 
tions of  these  committees,  where  the  most  expensive  quarters,  at  the 
most  expensive  hotels,  seem  to  be  thought  necessary  to  a  proper  per- 
formance of  duty,  while  a  retinue  of  counsel,  clerks^  messengers, 
sergeant-at-arms  and  stenographers  are  in  attendance,  and  frequently 
render  the  most  exorbitant  claims  for  their  services.  I  have  bills 
reported  to  me  where  the  hotel  expenses  of  members  of  investigating 
committees  and  their  attaches  are  charged  as  high  as  nineteen 
dollars  per  day. 

If  only  the  legitimate  claims  connected  with  this  work  are  allowed 
and  properly  audited,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  appropriation  contained 
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Id  this  item  can  be  Baved  to  the  taxpayers  of  tho  State,  and  all  reaaon- 
able  espenws  be  f ^If  ptiid. 

Governor  Cleveland's  opinion  concerning  the  means  to 
promote  the  eEBciencj  of  tlie  military  arm  of  the  State 
have  been  presented  briefly  elsewhere.  lie  was  called  upon 
to  give  tbem  definite  application  by  the  passage  of  a  bill 
organizing  a  veteran  reserve  of  the  State  militia.  In  an 
informal  way  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  bill  in 
the  following  words: 

The  asBociadOD  of  the  veteram  of  the  National  Guard  for  sodal 
and  benevolent  objecU  and  to  foster  and  keep  alive  their  IntereBt  tn 
the  parent  organization.  la  a  laudable  und  pleasant  thing  to  do.  And 
thla  can  be  fully  accomplished  under  existing  statutes.  There  Heems 
to  be  much  interest  manifested  in  thin  bill,  and  I  am  exceeding  sorry 
that  tny  ideas  of  duty  to  Ihe  State  obliges  me  to  refuse  to  approve  tho 


The  Nalional  Quanl  la  a  department  of  tho  State  of  great  Impor- 
tance, though  I  fear  Ibis  fact  is  not  fully  appreciated,  for  the  reason 
that  their  services  are  ordinarily  not  needed.  I  place  so  much  impor- 
tance, however,  upon  tlic  proper  nmintenaucc  of  the  Quard  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  do  anytliiug  which,  in  the  almost  unanimoufi  opinion  of 
those  connected  with  it,  and  in  my  own  Judgment,  will  impair  Its 
efficiency  or  Injure  its  mirak. 

This  bill  merely  creaU-s  a  sepamte  military  eatabliahment,  amenable 
to  none  of  (he  laws  thiit  regulate  the  regular  guard,  and  not  subject 
to  the  conslilulcd  military  authorities  of  the  Btnie.  They  elect  their 
own  ofllcere,  and  cull  upon  Uie  Qovernor  to  f^raai  tbem  a  milltury 
commission  without  regard  to  their  fitness  to  fterform  any  military 
duly.  They  are  subject  to  no  military  service  except  uiwn  the  com- 
mand of  the  Governor,  in  the  absence  of  llic  regiment  of  which  they 
ate  vetcranB;  and  Ihey  cannot  be  called  anay  from  home  on  any 
duty.  Their  rules  and  regulations  are  entirely  of  tlieir  own  making, 
and  their  uniforms  (and  prolmbly  their  arms)  of  their  own  selection. 
In  such  elrcumi^tances  I  am  sure  Ihat  it  miglit  well  tw  considered  as 
exceedingly  ri.-<ky  to  call  on  such  organizations  tor  serious  mllltaiy 
service.  Their  practical  usefulness  lo  the  Slate  not  Iwing  a  auRlelent 
reason  for  signing  the  bill,  it  is  my  opinion  thattlie  rank  and  uniform 
of  soldiers  should  not  be  given  by  tlic  State  lo  these  voluntary  and 
■elf-regulaling  organizalions.  ^lililiiry  titles  should  be  given  by  the 
State  (o  military  men,  and  it  should  dictate  the  uniform  its  soldlen 
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ahall  wear  with  a  view  to  practical  work  and  usefulness.  To  cheapen 
these  things  by  according  them  to  others  than  the  soldiers  of  the 
State,  cannot  faU,  it  seems  to  me,  to  breed  natural  discontent,  and 
bring  about  a  lack  of  hearty  enthusiasm,  upon  which  the  usefulness 
of  the  Guard  so  much  depends.  I  hope  that  the  veteran  associations 
may  continue  as  at  present  organized,  or  as  they  now  have  the  right, 
will  organize,  and  in  a  proper  and  useful  sphere  do  much  to  support 
and  encourage  the  active  soldiers  of  the  Guard. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  all  measures  designed 
actually  to  improve  the  condition  of  laboring  men  have 
been  cordially  endorsed  and  approved  by  Governor  Cleve- 
land. When  measures  which  would  not  effect  such  results 
were  presented  to  him,  Governor  Cleveland  has  just  as 
unhesitatingly  refused  to  approve  of  them.  Oftentimes 
the  laboring  man,  with  Bichelieu,  must  be  tempted  to  say, 
**  Heaven  save  me  from  my  friends  " — particularly  in  the 
Legislature — "my  enemies  I  can  guard  against  myself." 
At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill 
was  sent  to  the  Governor,  professing  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  labor  of  drivers  and  conductors  on  horse  cars  in  cities. 
It  must  not  be  confused  with  the  bill  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  to  eight  per  day,  which  was  endorsed  at  a  mass- 
meeting  of  thousands  of  laboring  men,  in  Union  Square, 
New  York,  and  then  killed  by  the  Republican  Senate. 
We  say  "professing'*  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of 
horse-car  conductors,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  did 
no  such  thing.  It  provided  that  conductors  and  drivers 
should  work  only  twelve  hours,  unless  they  agreed  with 
their  employers  to  work  for  a  longer  period.  Evidently, 
an  employer  desiring  more  hours  of  labor  would  refuse  to 
employ  a  driver  or  conductor  unless  he  should  agree  to 
work  the  number  of  hours  required.  Had  the  bill  been 
signed,  it  would  not  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor,  as 
it  allowed  horse  railroad  companies  to  exact  from  their 
employes  whatever  number  of  hours  they  chose,  even  if 
it  had  effected  the  purpose  which  it  was  endeavored  to 
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delude  these  employes  that  it  did,  as  Goremor  Clereland 
pointed  oat  in  hia  memorandum,  refasing  to  sign  the  bill: 
"If  the  car  drivers  and  conductors  work  fewer  hours,  the; 
must  receive  less  pay;  and  this  bill  does  not  prevent  thaL 
I  cannot  think  this  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the  working- 
man." 

Another  bill,  equally  spocione  and  delusive,  was  the 
amendment  to  the  Mechanics'  Lien  law.  From  accident 
or  from  design  the  bill  greatly  incrGaeed  the  lawyer's  fees 
which  a  mechanic  going  to  law  to  enforce  his  rights  would 
have  been  compelled  to  pay.  In  a  few  words  Governor 
Cleveland  pointed  out  that  the  bill  allowed  on  proceedings 
to  enforce  the  lien  the  same  costs  as  in  foreclosure  cases, 
and  declared  that  this  would  be  quite  onerous,  and,  he 
thought,  should  not  be  allowed.  Still  further,  it  worked 
an  actual  evil  to  mechanics  by  repculing  a  number  of  the 
mechanics'  lien  laws  already  iu  force  and  carefully  drafted 
by  the  most  intelligent  representatives  of  labor,  and  it 
further  deprived  mechanics  of  their  proper  special  privi- 
leges by  giving  all  parties,  having  claims,  four  months 
after  performance  of  work  or  furnishing  of  material  to 
file  a  lien.  In  brief,  it  was  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
the  very  men  who  were  induced  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
drawn  for  their  benefit. 

With  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1884,  the  record  in  office  of  Governor  Cleveland  must  be 
broken  oS  in  these  pages.  As  Governor  he  has  shown  the 
same  great  and  rare  qualities  of  manhood  that  his  whole 
previous  life  had  exhibited.  Courage,  fidelity  to  the 
noblest  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  complete  inde- 
pendence of  those  who  sought  to  make  those  principles 
subservient  to  personal  gain  or  delusive  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  good,  personal  integrity  and  honor 
against  which  slander  has  never  dared  to  breathe  even  a 
suspicion,  the  highest  order  of  executive  nbilily — in  brief 
all  those  attributes  which   render  a  man  worthy  of  the 
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respect  and  fullest  oonfidenoe  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  any 
position  to  which  they  can  elevate  him.  We  who  have 
watched  his  character  develop  slowly,  are  in  a  position  to 
know  how  firmly  all  its  parts  are  knit  together  and  how 
unmovably  fixed  it  is.  One  may  compare  it  to  an  inscrip- 
tion in  plain  letters  cut  broad  and  deep  into  the  surface 
of  the  rock,  every  word  of  which  is  legible  and  durable. 
It  is  not  decked  with  ornamental  and  obscure  figures, 
which  may  conceal  meanings  of  good  or  bad  import,  and 
which  require  explanation  or  peculiar  interpretation.  The 
life  of  Grover  Cleveland  is  as  open  as  the  daylight  to 
whoever  wishes  to  read  it.  One  need  not  possess  the  key 
of  partiality  for  the  man  to  interpret  aright  his  words  or 
acts.  Both  speak  distinctly  and  unequivocally  for  them- 
selves. 

In  every  position  to  which  he  has  been  called  he  has 
more  than  answered  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and 
he  has  confuted  and  silenced  the  opposition  of  his  enemies. 
When  he  left  Buffalo  to  become  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  that  city  unhesitatingly  declared  that  he  had  been  one 
of  the  best  mayors  Buffalo  had  ever  known.  Ask  any  im- 
partial man,  be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  whether  Grover 
Cleveland  has  not  met  his  expectations,  and  the  answer 
will  be  frankly,  he  has  been  one  of  the  best  Governors  New 
York  State  has  ever  known. 

It  is  urged  that  he  has  noi  had  experience  in  national 
affairs,  and  that  a  wide  step  separates  the  Chief  Executive 
of  New  York  State  from  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  thirtv- 
eight  States  combined  of  the  Union.  It  would  be  in 
strange  contradiction  to  the  theory  on  which  our  govern- 
ment was  founded  if  such  were  the  case.  Surely  those 
who  urge  this  reason  must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  New  York's  approval  of  the  Constitution  was 
won  when  the  similarity  of  the  powers  of  her  Governor 
with  that  of  the  proposed  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  had  been  demonstrated  to  hen      That  executive 
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position  calls  for  firmness  of  will  and  character,  integrity, 
independence  of  influences  tending  to  confuse  judgment, 
and  the  highest  conceptions  of  public  duty,  is  not  disputed. 
These  qualities  we  have  seen  were  inherent  in  Grover 
Cleveland.  Experience  in  an  executive  position  second 
only  to  that  of  President  of  the  United  States — for  with 
its  five  millions  of  people,  its  millions  of  annual  expend- 
iture,  its  complicated  business  interests,  its  great  cities  to 
be  provided  for,  and  its  cosmopolitan  population.  New 
York  State  is  a  great  nation  by  itself — ^has  brought  to  the 
fullest  development  all  those  qualities,  and  has  shown  them 
to  be  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  government. 

Long  before  the  session  of  1884  had  closed,  the  name 
of  Governor  Cleveland  came  spontaneously  to  many  lips 
in  connection  with  the  nomination.  Considerations  like 
those  briefly  suggested  above,  forced  the  thought  on  many 
minds.  His  reform  record  to  many  others  made  him  the 
man  pre-eminently  to  meet  an  emergency  in  which  admin- 
istrative reform  was  at  stake. 

Doubtless  sentiment  contributed  powerfully  to  his  in- 
creasing strength  in  the  Democratic  party  at  this  time. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  had  been  nominated  for  Governor  in 
1874  on  account  of  his  courageous  puriflcation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor by  an  overwhelming  majority  and  hud  justified  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  successfully  inaugurating 
great  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  State.  Grover 
Cleveland  in  the  same  manner  had  won  the  commendation 
of  his  party  and  of  all  the  good  citizens  by  effecting  re- 
form in  the  government  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  had 
been  nominated  for  Governor,  and  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  had  been  elected.  Like  Tilden,  as  Governor  he 
had  fully  met  the  anticipations  of  his  party  by  the  ability 
and  courage  with  which  reform  Democratic  principles 
were  applied  by  him  to  the  State  Government. 

In  1876  the  Democracy  of  the  nation  had  turned  to 
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New  York^s  Governor  as  the  most  distinguished  exponent 
of  the  Jeffersonian  principles  of  economy,  honesty  and 
purity  in  administration,  and  had  nominated  him  for 
President.  Was  it  not  natural,  therefore,  that  in  1884 
the  Democracy  of  the  nation  should  turn  again  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  and  find  in  him  the  man 
again  to  present  in  his  own  person  before  the  people  the 
cause  of  good  government? 

The  letter  of  Governor  Tilden  in  June,  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  again  consent  to  be  the  candi- 
date of  his  party,  forced  the  Democracy  reluctantly  to 
surrender  the  hope  that  he  might  again  lead  the  party  to 
victory,  and  it  turned  at  once  to  Governor  Cleveland. 

Spontaneously  the  movement  in  his  favor  throughout 
the  country  made  its  appearance.  Ex-Governor  Horatio 
Seymour,  the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate  in  1868, 
wrote  a  strong  letter  in  favor  of  Governor  Cleveland;  ex- 
Senator  Francis  Eernan,  a  Democrat  of  national  reputa- 
tioD,  cordially  favored  that  course;  the  closest  political 
friends  of  Mr.  Tilden  himself  earnestly  enlisted  them- 
selves in  Governor  Cleveland's  behalf,  and  while  his  excep- 
tional position  and  retirement  precluded  Mr.  Tilden  from 
public  expression  on  the  subject,  it  was  known  that  the 
course  of  his  friends  in  favoring  Cleveland  met  with  his 
approbation  and  that  to  all  who  voluntarily  sought  his 
advice  Cleveland  was  commended. 

On  June  22,  the  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
Saratoga,  and  passed  unanimously  resolutions  cordially 
approving  the  administration  of  Governor  Cleveland.  A 
delegation  of  seventy-two,  to  represent  the  State  at  the 
National  Convention,  was  chosen,  a  large  majority  of 
whom  were  known  to  favor  the  nomination  of  Cleveland 
for  President,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  party 
in  the  State,  the  delegation  was  directed,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  to  act  as  a  unit  on  all  questions  brought 
before  the  National  Convention. 
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Meanwhile  other  States  were  choosing  their  delegations, 
and  throughout  the  country  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Cleveland  began  to  solidify,  and  several  State  Conventions 
anticipated  New  York  in  expressing  their  preference  for 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION. 


THE  Democratic  National  Gonvention  met  at  Chicago 
on  July  8,  1884.  It  was  attended  by  representa- 
tive Democrats  from  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  dele- 
gates, by  many  organizations,  and  by  thousands  of  zealous 
and  patriotic  Democrats  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  character,  numbers  and  enthusiasm  it  transcended  any 
National  Convention  of  either  party  held  in  recent  years. 
The  party  was  entering  the  canvass  with  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  of  success.  About  four  weeks  before  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  had  met  at  the  same  place  and 
nominated  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  for  President,  and 
John  A.  Logan,  for  Vice-President.  For  reasons,  into  the 
discussion  of  which  it  is  not  the  province  of  these  pages  to 
enter,  the  nominations  were  repudiated  by  many  of  the 
leading  Republican  newspapers  of  the  country,  by  the  en- 
tire Independent  press,  and  by  many  Republican  voters 
everywhere.  The  Independent  vote — as  distinguished  from 
the  "  Half-breed  "  Republican  vote,  which  for  eight  years 
had  desired  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine — was  united 
against  him.  In  New  York  city  one  paper  only,  the 
Tribune  gave  the  ticket  earnest  support,  in  Boston  and 
throughout  Massachusetts  leading  newspapers  threw  their 
influence  into  the  scale  against  him,  and  the  German  press 
in  the  West  generally  opposed  the  nomination. 

In  the  discussions  preceding  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  it  was  generally  conceded  that  if  New  York 
State  desired  the  nomination  of  Governor  Cleveland,  he 
would  be  chosen  as  the  candidate  for  President.     Several 

State  delegations  had  agreed  to  support  Cleveland  before 
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Kow  York  bad  formally  expressed  its  choice.  On  the  day 
before  the  Convention  met  the  New  York  delegation 
assembled,  and  by  a  vote  of  forty-nine  to  twenty- three 
decided  to  cast  the  whole  seventy-two  votes  of  New  York 
State  for  Cleveland  under  the  rule  that  the  State  should 
vote  as  a  unit,  which  the  State  Convention  at  Saratoga 
had  unanimously  prescribed  to  govern  the  action  of  the 
delegates. 

On  Tuesday,  July  8th,  the  Convention  assembled  and 
the  preliminary  details  of  organization  were  effected. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  candidates.  The  most  eminent  statesmen  in  the 
Democratic  party  were  put  in  nomination,  in  speeches 
worthy  of  the  men,  the  occasion,  and  the  party.  Delaware 
named  its  United  States  Senator,  Thomas  F.  Bayard ; 
Indiana  presented  ex-Senator  Joseph  E.  McDonald  ;  Cali- 
fornia offered  the  name  of  ex- Senator  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man,  of  Oliio ;  Pennsylvania  nominated  ex-Speaker  Sam- 
uel J.  Randall ;  Kentucky  asked  the  suffrages  of  the  Con- 
vention for  Speaker  John  6.  Carlisle,  and  Ohio  named  its 
Governor,  George  Hoadly. 

"When  New  York  was  reached  in  the  call  of  States,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  chairman  of  the  delegation,  asked 
permission  for  the  lion.  Daniel  Lockwood,  of  Buffalo,  to 
present  his  candidate.  As  Mr.  Lockwood  took  the  stage 
the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded,  cheer  after  cheer  filled 
the  great  Convention  hall,  one  round  of  applause  no 
sooner  subsiding  than  another  followed.  Mr.  Lockwood 
said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Convention:  It  is 
wilh  no  ordinary  feeling  of  responsibility  that  I  appear  before  this 
convention  as  representative  of  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  nomination  a  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  UDited 
States.  This  responsibility  is  made  greater  when  I  remember  that  the 
richest  pages  of  American  history  have  been  made  up  from  the 
records  of  Democratic  admiuistnition.    This  responsibility  is  made 
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to 

stfll  greater  when  I  remember  that  the  only  blot  In  the  political  his- 
tory done  at  Washington,  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  American 
people,  was  in  1876,  and  that  that  outrage  and  that  injury  to  justice 
is  still  unavenged,  and  this  responsibility  is  not  lessened  when  I  recall 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  whose  name  I  shall  present  to  you  has 
been  my  political  associate  from  my  youth.  Bide  by  side  have  we 
marched  to  the  time  of  Democratic  music ;  side  by  side  we  studied 
the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  we  love  the  faith  in 
whldi  we  believe;  and  during  all  this  time  he  has  occupied  a  position 
comparatively  as  a  private  citizen,  yet  always  true  and  always  faithful 
to  Democratic  principle.  No  man  has  greater  respect  or  admiration 
for  the  honored  names  which  have  been  presented  to  this  convention 
than  myself;  but,  gentlemen,  the  world  is  moving,  and  moving 
rapidly. 

From  the  North  to  the  South,  new  men — ^men  who  have  acted  but 
little  in  politics— are  coming  to  the  front,  and  to-day  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  young  men  in  this  coimtry— men  who  are  to 
cast  their  first  vote,  who  are  independent  in  politics — and  they  are 
looking  to  this  convention,  praying  silently  that  there  shall  be  no  mis- 
take made  here.  They  want  to  drive  the  Republican  party  from 
power ;  they  want  to  cast  their  vote  for  a  Democrat  in  whom  they 
believe.  These  people  know  from  the  record  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  I  shall  present,  that  Democracy  with  him  means  honest  govern- 
ment, pure  government,  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
every  class  and  every  condition.  A  little  more  tlian  three  years  ago  I 
had  the  honor,  at  the  city  of  Buffalo,  to  present  the  name  of  this 
same  gentleman  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  that  city.  It  was  pre- 
sented then  for  the  same  reason,  for  the  same  causes  that  we  present 
it  now  ;  it  was  because  the  government  of  that  city  had  become  cor- 
rupt and  had  become  debauched,  and  political  integrity  sat  not  in  high 
places.  The  people  looked  for  a  man  who  would  represent  the  con- 
trary, and  without  any  hesitation  they  named  Grover  Cleveland  as  the 
man.  The  result  of  that  election,  and  his  holding  that  office,  was  that 
jn  less  than  nine  months  the  State  of  New  York  found  herself  in  a 
position  to  want  jast  such  a  candidate  and  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
when,  at  the  convention  in  1882,  his  name  was  placed  in  nomination 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  same  people, 
the  same  class  of  people,  knew  that  that  meant  honest  government,  it 
meant  pure  government,  it  meant  Democratic  government,  and  it  was 
ratified  by  the  people.  And,  gentlemen,  now,  after  eighteen  months' 
service  there,  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of  New  York  come  to  you 
and  ask  you  to  give  to  the  coimtry,  to  give  the  independent  and  Dem- 
14 
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ocntlc  Tolera  of  the  country,  the  dcw  blood  of  the  cotmby,  and  pi»- 
ient  the  name  of  Grovcr  Cleveland  as  lU  Etandard  bcorct  for  the  next 
four  years.  I  aLall  indulge  In  no  eulogy  of  Mr.  Ctuveltmd.  I  alioll 
not  attempt  any  furtiier  description  of  his  political  career.  It  !■ 
known.  His  Democracy  is  known.  Ilia  Etateemanship  Is  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tliia  land.  And  all  I  ask  of 
thla  coDvcniloD  la  to  let  do  passion,  no  prejudice,  InSuence  it>  duty 
which  it  ones  lo  the  people  of  this  country.  Be  not  deceived. 
Orover  Cleveland  can  give  the  Democratic  party  the  Ihlrty-Kix  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  election  day.  He  can,  by 
bis  purity  of  character,  by  his  purity  of  administration,  by  his  fear- 
less and  undaunted  courage  to  do  riglit,  bring  to  you  more  votes  than 
anybody  else.  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  but  one  word  more. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  candidacy  before  this  convention  is  oSercd  upon  the 
ground  of  his  honor,  his  Integrity,  his  wisdom,  and  his  Democracy. 
Upon  that  ground  we  ask  It,  believing  that  If  ratlBed  by  this  conven- 
tion he  can  \ie  elected  and  take  his  seat  at  Washington  u  a  Demo> 
cratic  President  of  the  Cnitcd  States. 

Daring  his  addrees  Mr.  Lockwood  was  intempted  at 
every  reference  to  Cleveland  and  at  the  meutioo  of  hia 
name  hj  the  wildest  cheering.  When  he  had  concluded  a 
great  wuve  of  enthusiasm  swept  the  hall,  bringing  the  del- 
egates to  their  feet  in  the  excitement  of  the  momeoL 

The  rest  of  Wednesday  and  of  Thursday  morning  was 
devoted  to  speeches  in  favor  of  the  candidates  for  the 
nomination.  On  Thursday  evening  at  eight  o'clock  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following  report : 

TOE  PLATFORM. 

The  Democrallc  party  of  the  Union,  through  lla  rcprescntstlvea  tn 
National  Convention  assembled,  recognixes  that,  as  the  nation  grows 
older,  new  Issues  arc  bom  of  time  and  progress,  and  old  issuea  perish. 
But  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Democracy,  approved  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  people,  remain,  and  will  ever  remain,  as  the  beat 
and  only  security  for  the  conlinuiince  of  free  gnvemment.  The  pres- 
ervation of  personal  ri^'hls,  the  equality  of  all  i^itl/cnB  before  the  law, 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  Stales,  and  the  suprenuiry  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  within  the  limits  of  the  Couslltutiun,  will  ever  form  tlie 
true  basis  of  our  liberties,  and  can  never  be  surrendered  without 
destroying  that  balance  of  rights  and  powers  which  enables  «  oontt- 
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neiit  to  be  developed  in  peace,  and  social  order  to  be  maintained  by 
means  of  local  self-goyemment 

But  it  is  indispensable  for  the  practical  application  and  enforce- 
ment of  these  fundamental  principles  that  the  (Government  should  not 
always  be  controlled  by  one  political  party.  Frequent  change  of 
administration  is  as  necessary  as  constant  recurrence  to  the  popular 
will.  OtherwiBe  abuses  grow,  and  the  Government,  instead  of  being 
carried  on  for  the  general  welfare,  becomes  an  instnunentality  f(»r 
imposing  heavy  burdens  on  the  many  who  are  governed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  few  who  govern.  Public  servants  thus  become  arbitrary 
rulers. 

This  is  now  the  condition  of  the  coimtry — hence  a  change  is  de- 
manded. The  Republican  party,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  is 
a  remimscence.  In  practice  it  is  an  organization  for  enriching  those 
who  control  its  machinery.  The  frauds  and  jobbery  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  every  department  of  the  Government  are  sufficient 
to  have  called  for  reform  within  the  Republican  party.  Yet  those  in 
authority  made  reckless  by  long  possession  of  power,  have  succumbed 
to  its  corrupting  influence,  and  have  placed  in  nomination  a  ticket 
against  which  the  independent  portion  of  the  party  are  in  open  revolt. 

Therefore  a  change  is  demanded.  Such  a  change  was  alike  neces- 
sary in  1876,  but  the  will  of  the  people  was  then  defeated  by  a  fraud 
which  can  never  be  forgotten  nor  condoned.  Again,  in  1880,  the 
change  demanded  by  the  people  was  defeated  by  the  lavish  use  of 
money  contributed  by  unscrupulous  contractors  and  shameless  jobbers 
who  had  bargained  for  unlawful  profits  or  for  high  office. 

The  Republican  party,  during  its  legal,  its  stolen,  and  its  bought 
tenures  of  power,  has  steadily  decayed  in  moral  character  and  polit- 
ical capacity.    Its  platform  promises  are  now  a  list  of  its  past  failures. 

It  demands  the  restoration  of  our  navy ;  it  has  squandered  hun- 
dreds of  millions  to  create  a  navy  that  does  not  exist. 

It  calls  upon  Congress  to  remove  the  burdens  under  which  Amer- 
ican shipping  has  been  depressed;  it  imposed  and  has  continued  those 
burdens. 

It  professes  the  policy  of  reserving  the  public  lands  for  small  hold- 
ings by  actual  settlers ;  it  has  given  away  the  people's  heritage  till 
now  a  few  railroads  and  non-resident  aliens,  individual  and  corporate, 
possess  a  larger  area  than  that  of  all  our  farms  between  the  two  seas. 

It  professes  a  preference  for  free  institutions ;  it  organized  and 
tried  to  legalize  a  control  of  State  elections  by  Federal  troops. 

It  professes  a  desire  to  elevate  labor ;  it  has  subjected  American 
workingmen  to  the  competition  of  convict  and  imported  contract  labor. 
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It  professes  gratllude  to  all  who  were  disabled  or  died  In  the  war, 
letivitig  widows  and  orphaoB',  it  left  to  a  Democratic  Houae  of  Repn- 
wnlalives  Ihe  flnt  uHort  lo  equalize  both  bounties  and  peDHlonB. 

It  proffers  a  pledfre  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  our  tariff;  it 
created  and  bus  rontlDucd  them. 

Ita  own  Tariff  Commission  confessed  the  need  of  more  tbao  twenty 
per  cent  reduction;  its  Congress  gave  a  reduction  of  less  than  four  per 

It  professes  the  protection  of  American  manufactures i  it  baa  sub- 
jected tbem  to  ao  incrcasiDg  tlooii  of  manufactured  goods  and  r 
hopeless  competition  with  mantifacluring  nations,  not  one  of  wblcb 
laics  raw  materials. 

It  professes  to  protect  all  American  induslries;  it  bus  imporeriahed 
many  to  subsidize  a  few. 

It  professes  tlie  protection  of  American  labor;  It  has  depicted  the 
returns  of  American  agriculture — an  Industry  followed  by  balf  our 
people. 

It  professes  the  equality  of  all  men  before  tbe  law;  attempting  to 
flz  Ihe  status  of  colored  citizens,  Ihe  acts  of  its  Congress  were  overvet 
by  tbe  dcclHioas  of  its  courts. 

It  "  accepts  antw  tbe  duty  of  leading  in  tbe  work  of  progresa  and 
reform;"  its  caught  criminals  arc  penuitted  to  escape  through  con- 
trived detiiys  or  actuiil  conuirance  in  the  prosccutiiin. 

Honey<nmbcd  with  corruption,  oiillircuking  exposures  no  longer 
shock  its  morEl  »ea»i.  Its  honest  memltors,  lis  independent  journals, 
no  longer  mainlnlii  n  successful  cosiest  for  authority  in  its  count^s,  or 
H  veto  upon  bad  nominations. 

That  change  is  necessary,  is  proved  by  an  ezlsling  surplus  of  more 
Iban  1100,000,000,  which  has  ycuriy  been  collected  from  a  suffering 
people.    Unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation. 

We  denounce  Ihe  Republiciin  party  for  linving  failed  to  relieve  the 
people  from  crushing  war  taxes,  whiili  have  paralyzed  business,  crip- 
pled industry,  and  deprived  lalxir  of  emiilojinenl  and  of  jusl  reward. 

The  Demociacy  pledges  itself  to  purify  the  admin Islratiou  from 
corruplion,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive  respect  for  law,  and  to 
reduce  laxution  to  the  lowest  limit  conFiKtcnt  with  due  regard  to  Ihe 
preservation  of  the  faith  of  the  ration  to  ils  creditors  and  penslooen. 

Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  leEl>^1alion  alTecting  tbe  opera- 
tions of  Ihe  people  should  lie  cnutiiiiis  and  conservative  in  method, 
not  In  advance  of  public  opinion,  but  responsive  to  its  demands,  tha 
Demticrotic  party  is  pledged  U>  revise  the  toriH  in  a  spirit  of  f 
to  all  interest*. 
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But,  in  making  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any 
domestic  industries,  but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth. 
From  the  foundation  of  this  Goyemment,  taxes  collected  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  have  been  the  chief  source  of  Federal  revenue.  Such 
they  must  continue  to  be.  Moreover,  many  industries  have  come  to 
rely  upon  legislation  for  successful  contiuuance,  so  that  any  change 
of  law  must  be  at  every  step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus 
involved.  The  process  of  reform  must  be  subject,  in  the  execution, 
to  this  plain  dictate  of  justice.  All  taxation  shall  be  limited  to  the 
requirements  of  economical  government.  The  necessary  reduction 
in  taxation  can  and  must  be  effected,  without  depriving  American 
labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and 
without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover 
any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country.  SuflScient  rev- 
enue to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  economically 
administered,  including  pensions  and  interest  and  principal  of  the 
public  debt,  can  be  got  under  our  present  system  of  taxation,  from 
Custom  House  taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles,  bearing  heaviest  on 
articles  of  luxury,  and  bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity. 

We  therefore  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing  tariff,  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  preceding  limitations,  we  demand  that  Federal  taxation 
shall  be  exclusively  for  public  purposes,  and  shall  not  exceed  the 
needs  of  the  Government  economically  administered. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  the  "  internal  revenue  "  is 
a  war  tax,  and  so  long  as  the  law  continues  the  money  derived  there- 
from should  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the 
remaining  burdens  of  the  war,  and  be  made  a  fund  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  care  and  comfort  of  worthy  soldiers  disabled  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the  payment  of  such 
pensions  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  grant  to  such  soldiers,  a 
like  fund  for  the  sailors  having  been  already  provided,  and  any 
surplus  should  be  paid  into  the  treasury. 

We  favor  an  American  continental  policy  based  upon  moro  inti- 
mate commercial  and  political  relations  with  the  fifteen  sister  repub- 
lics of  North,  Central  and  South  America,  but  entangling  alliances 
with  none. 

We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a  circulating  medium  convertible  into  such  money 
without  loss. 

Asserting  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  we  hold  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  government  in  its  dealings  with  the  people,  to  mete 
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out  equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all  dilzeu  of  whatever  uitM^,  nai^ 
color,  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political. 

We  believe  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  f^  count,  and  we  recall  to  tbe 
memoiy  of  the  people  tbe  noble  struggle  of  tbe  Democrata  In  the 
Forty-fltti  and  Forly-Hlxth  CongreHsea,  by  which  a  reluctant  Repub- 
lican opposition  was  compelled  to  assent  to  legislation  making  eveiT- 
where  illegal  the  pretence  of  trooxw  at  [he  polls,  as  the  concladTe 
proof  that  a  Democratic  admlniHtration  will  preserve  liberty  with 

The  selection  of  FedetuI  offlcen  for  the  Territories  should  be 
restiicted  to  ciUzens  previously  resident  thetcin. 

We  oppose  sumptuary  laws  which  vex  the  dtizot  and  interfere 
with  Individual  liberty. 

We  favor  boncBt  cit-il  service  reform  and  tbe  compensation  of  all 
United  Slates  officers  by  fixed  salaries,  the  teperatlon  of  church  and 
State,  and  the  diiTutdon  of  free  education  by  common  school*,  so  tbat 
every  child  in  the  land  may  be  taught  the  rights  and  dutleaof  citizen- 
ship. 

While  we  favor  all  legislation  which  vrill  tend  to  the  equitable 
distribution  of  property,  to  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  and  to  the 
strict  enforcement  of  Individual  rigbla  against  corporate  abusea,  we 
hold  that  the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  rights  of  proiKrty  as  defined  by  law.  We  believe  that  labor 
Is  best  rewarded  where  it  is  freest  and  moat  enllghleiied.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  fostered  and  cherished.  We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
reetrictinff  the  free  action  of  labor,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  by 
which  labor  organizations  may  be  incorporated,  and  of  all  such  legls- 
latlon  as  will  tend  to  enlighten  tbe  people  as  to  the  true  Felatlons  of 
capital  and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  lands  ought,  as  far  as  poesihle,  to  be 
kept  as  homesteads  for  actual  settlers;  that  all  unearned  lands  hereto- 
fore improvidently  granted  to  railroad  corporations  by  the  ecUon 
of  the  Republican  party  should  be  restored  to  the  public  domain, 
and  that  no  more  grants  of  land  shall  be  made  to  corporations  or  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  tbe  ownership  of  alien  absentees. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  propositions  which  upon  any  pretext  fronld 
convert  tbe  general  Government  into  a  machine  for  collecting  tame 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States  or  tbe  cilizens  thereof. 

In  rcaflinninji;  the  <ie<'liiration  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1868, 
that  the  lilicrol  principles  embodied  by  JcHerson  in  tbe  Bcclaratioii  of 
Independence  and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitution,  which  make  onn 
the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  ereiy  natlOD, 
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have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic  faith,  we  never- 
theless do  not  sanction  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  or  the 
admission  of  servile  races  unfitted  by  habits,  training,  religion,  or 
kindred  for  absorption  into  the  great  body  of  our  people,  or  for  the 
citizenship  which  our  laws  confer.  American  civilization  demf*nds 
that  against  the  immigration  or  importation  of  MoDgolians  to  these 
shores  oiu:  gates  be  closed.  The  Democratic  party  insists  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  Gk)vernment  to  protect,  with  equal  fidelity  and 
vigilance  the  rights  of  citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  to  the  end  that  this  protection  may  be  assured.  United 
States  papers  of  naturalization  issued  by  courts  of  competent  juris- 
diction must  be  respected  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
of  our  own  Government,  and  by  all  foreign  powers.  It  is  an  impera- 
tive duty  of  this  Government  to  efficiently  protect  all  the  rights  of 
persons  and  property  of  every  American  citizen  in  foreign  lands,  and 
demand  and  enforce  full  reparation  for  any  invasion  thereof. 

An  American  citizen  is  only  responsible  to  his  own  government 
for  any  act  done  in  his  own  country  or  under  her  flag,  and  can  only 
be  tried  therefor  on  her  own  soil  and  according  to  her  laws ;  and  no 
power  exists  in  this  Government  to  expatriate  an  American  citizen  to 
be  tried  in  any  foreign  land  for  any  such  act. 

This  country  has  never  bad  a  well-defined  and  executed  foreign 
policy  save  under  Democratic  administration.  That  policy  has  ever 
been,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  so  long  as  they  do  no  act  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  country  or  hiulf  ul  to  our  citizens,  to  let 
them  alone.  As  the  result  of  this  policy  we  recall  the  acquisitions  of 
Louisiana,  Florida,  California  and  of  the  adjacent  Mexican  territory 
by  purchase  alone,  and  cor^trast  these  grand  acquisitions  of  Demo- 
cratic statesmanship  with  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the  sole  fruit  of  a 
Republican  administration  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cf.ntury. 

The  Federal  Government  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  other  great  water-ways  of  the  Republic,  so  as  to  secure 
for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide  water. 

Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy,  our  merchant 
marine  was  fast  overtaking  and  on  the  point  Oi  outstripping  that  of 
Great  Britain;  under  twenty  years  of  Republican  rule  and  policy  our 
commerce  has  been  left  to  British  bottoms,  and  almost  has  the  Amer- 
ican flag  been  swept  off  the  high  seas. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  demand  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  an  American  policy.  Under  Demo- 
cratic rule  and  policy  our  merchants  and  sailors,  flying  the  stars  and 
stripeB  hi  every  port,  successfully  searched  out  a  market  for  the  varied 
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products  of  American  industry.  Under  a  quarter  century  of  Repub- 
lican rule  and  policy,  despite  our  manifest  advantage  over  all  other 
nations  in  high-paid  labor,  favorable  climates,  and  teeming  soils; 
despite  freedom  of  trade  among  all  these  United  States ;  despite  their 
population  by  tlie  foremost  races  of  men,  and  an  annual  immigration 
of  the  young,  thrifty  and  adventurous  of  all  nations ;  despite  our 
freedom  here  from  the  inherited  burd(;ns  of  life  and  industxy  in  Old- 
World  monarchies,  their  costly  war  navies,  their  vast  tax-consuming, 
non  producing  standing  armies ;  despite  twenty  years  of  peace,  that 
Republican  rule  and  policy  have  managed  to  surrender  to  Great 
Britain  along  with  our  commerce  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  ];)olicy  we  demand  in 
behalf  of  American  Democracy  an  American  policy. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  discredited  scheme  and  false 
pretense  of  friendship  for  American  labor  (expressed  by  imposing 
taxes)  we  demand  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy  freedom  for  American 
labor  by  reducing  taxes,  to  the  end  tliat  these  United  States  may  com- 
ixite  with  unhindered  powers  for  the  primacy  among  nations  in  all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  fruits  of  liberty. 

With  profound  regret  we  have  been  apprised  by  the  venerable 
statesman  through  whose  person  was  struck  that  blow  at  the  vital 
principle  of  republics — acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority — that 
he  cannot  permit  us  again  to  place  in  his  hands  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  hosts,  for  the  reason  that  the  achievement  of  reform  in 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  government  is  an  undertaking  now 
too  heavy  for  his  ago  and  failing  strength.  Rejoicing  that  his  life  has 
been  prolonged  until  the  general  judgment  of  our  fellow  countrjrmen 
is  united  in  the  wish  that  that  wrong  was  righted  in  his  person  for 
the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  we  offer  to  him  in  his  withdrawal 
from  public  affairs  not  only  our  respectful  sympathy  and  esteem,  but 
also  that  best  homage  of  freemen,  the  pledge  of  our  devotion  to  the 
principles  and  the  cause  now  inseparable  in  the  history  of  this  republic 
from  the  lalx)rs  and  the  name  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

With  this  statement  of  the  hopes,  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
Democratic  party,  the  great  Issue  of  reform  and  change  in  adminis- 
tration is  submitted  to  the  people  in  calm  confidence  that  the  popular 
voice  will  pronounce  in  favor  of  new  men,  and  new  and  more  favora- 
ble conditions  for  the  growth  of  industry,  the  extension  of  trade,  the 
employment  and  due  reward  of  labor  and  of  capital,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

A  minority  report  was  submitted  by  General  Benjamin 
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F.  Batler ;  bat  it  was  defeated,  and  the  majority  report, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Convention,  was  declared 
the  national  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  for  1884. 
After  a  motion  to  adjourn  had  been  defeated,  the  Conyen- 
tion,  amid  great  enthusiasm,  proceeded  to  ballot  for  candi- 
date for  President,  The  roll  of  States  was  called.  As 
had  been  anticipated,  Cleveland  received  a  mnch  larger 
vote  than  any  other  candidate,  but  was  still  a  large 
number  short  of  the  557  votea  (two  thirds  of  a  Convention 
of  830  delegates,  the  Territories  and  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  first  time  in  the  party's  history  having  been  given 
votes  in  the  Convention).  The  result  of  the  first  ballot 
was: 

Cleveland 898 

Bayard 170 

Thurman 88 

Randall 78 

HcDonald 66 

Carlisle 87 

The  vote  in  detail  by  States  was  as  follows : 
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The  annoanccmcnt  of  the  result  was  received  with 
reaewed  cheers;  but  a  motion  to  adjourn  until  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning — it  was  then  about  two  o'clock 
a.m. — was  carried  by  a  close  vote. 

Od  Friday  morning  the  convention  again  assembled 
and  proceeded  directly  to  a  ballot.  The  friends  ot  several 
of  the  other  candidates  had  agreed  during  the  night  to 
nnite  upon  the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indians, 
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and  as  he  entered  the  hall,  and  at  every  mention  of  his 
name,  there  was  a  prolonged  and  hearty  applause.  The 
progress  of  the  second  ballot,  however,  showed  that  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland  would  inevitably  receive  the  nomination. 
Before  it  was  concluded  Illinois  cast  nearly  a  solid  vote 
for  Cleveland,  North  Carolina  changed  its  22  votes  for 
him,  and  Pennsylvania  withdrew  the  Hon.  Samuel  J. 
Randall  and  cast  nearly  a  united  vote  for  New  York's 
reform  Governor.  These  changes  were  quickly  followed 
by  others  to  Cleveland  amid  growing  intensity  of  enthu- 
siasm.    The  formal  announcement  of  the  vote  was: 

Cleveland 688 

Bayard 81  1-3 

Hendricks 45  1-2 

Thurman 4 

Randall    4 

McDonald 2 

In  detail  the  States  voted  as  follows: 
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STATES. 
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4 

In  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  the 
Chairman  of  tlie  Indiana  delegation  moved  that  the  nom- 
ination of  G rover  Cleveland  for  President  of  the  United 
States  be  made  unanimous.  The  motion  was  carried  amid 
tumultuous  cheering,  while  outside  the  hall  booming  cannon 
were  announcing  the  nomination  to  Chicago,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  clicking  telegraph  keys  were  sending  the  news  over 
the  country. 

Ex-Senator  William  "Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
moved  to  take  a  recess  until  five  o'clock,  and  was  seconded 
by  Chairman  Manning,   of   the  Isew   York  delegation. 
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When  the  Chairman  had  quelled  the  tumult,  he  announced 
that  a  dispatch  had  been  received  which  was  addressed  to 
*'  The  Convention."  It  was  from  Governor  George  Hoadly^ 
of  Ohio,  and  was  dated  Columbus.  It  was  as  follows:  '^I 
congratulate  the  Convention,  the  Democracy  and  the  coun- 
try upon  the  wise  work  this  day  done.  Ohio  is  the  first 
battle  ground.  We  are  now  firing  100  guns,  and  promise 
to  salute  you  with  cheers  of  victory  in  October  and  No- 
vember." The  dispatch  was  enthusiastically  cheered  and 
the  convention  took  a  recess  until  the  hour  named. 

There  was  no  question  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  dele- 
gates that  the  Vice-Presidency  should  be  tendered  to  the 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and  at  the  afternoon  session 
he  was  nominated  for  that  position  unanimously.  The 
uproar  which  followed  the  nomination  lasted  nearly  half 
an  hour.  Lances  bearing  the  American  colors  were  re- 
moved from  their  sockets,  and  State  after  State  sent  its 
representative,  with  its  colors,  down  to  the  platform,  where 
they  were  massed,  and  their  flags  were  waved  in  the  air. 
A  procession  was  formed,  and  the  color  bearers  marched  to 
the  music  from  the  balcony  and  the  cheers  of  the  galleries 
around  the  floor.  The  orchestra  played  the  ''  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  '^ Dixie,"  and  ''Yankee  Doodle."  When  it 
struck  up  '*Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
and  '*  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  five  thousand  voices  caught 
up  the  refrain.  After  the  passage  of  several  necessary 
resolutions  concerning  the  work  of  the  National  Committee, 
the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  news  of  his  nomination  reached  Governor  Cleve- 
land at  the  Capitol  in  Albany.  He  had  gone  to  the  exec- 
utive chamber  at  the  usual  hour,  and  quietly  worked  on 
the  routine  business  of  the  day  until  about  twelve  o'clock. 
Shortly  after  that  he  retired  to  his  private  room,  adjoining 
the  Executive  Chamber,  with  Adjutant- General  Fams- 
worth  and  two  or  three  personal  friends.  The  Associated 
Press  bulletins  were  received  in  the  Executive  Chamber 
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by  his  private  secretary.  Colonel  Lamont^  and  the  contents 
of  the  most  important  of  them  communicated  to  the 
Oovemor,  who  was  engaged  in  qaiet  conversation  with  his 
friends  on  the  convention  and  general  topics. 

When  the  changes  to  him  of  Pennsylvania  and  North 
Carolina  were  announced,  his  friends  began  to  congratu- 
late him  on  the  certainty  of  his  nomination.  With  a  quiet 
smile,  he  said  :  *^  We  have  not  the  total  on  the  ballot  yet.'' 
Before  the  dispatch  announcing  the  final  result  had  been 
received,  the  booming  cannon  of  the  Albany  Young  Men's 
Democratic  Club  brought  the  news  that  the  Governor  had 
been  nominated,  and  the  doors  of  the  private  office  were 
thrown  open. 

The  Governor  received  with  kindly  dignity  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  present,  and  returned 
the  vigorous  shake  of  the  hand  of  all  with  a  firm  pressure. 
The  same  imperturbable  dignity  with  which  he  bore  him- 
self throughout  the  canvass  characterized  his  demeanor 
when  the  news  of  the  nomination  was  received.  He 
expressed  himself  as  gratified  and  highly  honored  by  the 
nomination,  and  thanked  his  friends  for  the  congratula- 
tions they  offered. 

The  party  then  went  into  the  executive  chamber^  where 
in  a  few  moments  citizens  generally  began  to  congregate. 
Several  of  the  best-known  Bepublican  business  men  were 
among  the  first  to  oifer  their  congratulations^  and  to 
declare  their  intention  of  supporting  him.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  as  the  news  became  more  generally  known, 
many  leading  Democrats  and  numbers  of  workingmen 
came  in  to  take  the  Governor  by  the  hand.  Meanwhile, 
telegrams  from  all  over  the  country  began  pouring  into  the 
office.  The  first  was  received  ten  minutes  after  the  nom- 
ination, and  announced  the  formation  of  a  Cleveland  Club 
of  two  hundred  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  Dispatches  from 
Buffalo,  the  Governor's  old  home,  came  in  earliest  by  the 
score  from  business  men,  professional  men,  manufacturers 
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and  officers  of  Oerman  societies,  all  expressing  the  xHost 
cordial  rejoicing  at  his  nomination. 

Dispatches  from  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn  in  large 
numbers  came  close  upon  the  Buffalo  messages.  Within 
half  an  hour  after  the  nomination,  New  England  began 
sending  its  congratulations.  The  dispatch  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  a  leading  Independent  newspaper  of  New  Eng- 
land, was  the  first  received  from  Massachusetts,  and  was 
followed  by  several  hundred  from  all  parts  of  that  State, 
and  from  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Maine.  Still  later  telegrams  from  all  over  the  country 
began  pouring  in,  and  arriving  every  moment.  More 
than  two  thousand  came  by  six  o'clock. 

It  was  announced  in  the  afternoon  papers  that  the 
Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  and  the  Jacksoiiians  would 
serenade  the  Governor  at  nine  o'clock.  Long  before  that 
hour  had  arrived  thousands  of  Albanians  had  gathered  in 
the  spacious  grounds  surrounding  the  Executive  Mansion. 
Within  the  Mansion  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  Governor 
Cleveland  received  the  congratulations  of  many  distin- 
guished citizens  and  many  personal  friends.  By  the  time 
the  band  and  the  clubs  reached  the  grounds  Bengal  lights, 
rocjcets  and  Roman  candles  shed  brilliant  lustre  over  a 
throng  of  eight  thousand  persons. 

As  the  band  played  the  customary  salutation,  ''Hail  to 
the  Chief,"  Governor  Cleveland  walked  through  the  nar- 
row lane  opened  for  him  by  the  throng,  with  Mr.  James 
Tracey,  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Club,  to  the  verge 
of  the  terrace.  Cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  the  thousands 
present  as  he  came  into  sight  of  all.     Mr.  Tracy  said: 

Governor  Cleveland:  The  members  of  the  YouDg  Men's  Demo- 
cratic Club,  of  Albany,  feel  that  there  is  a  fitness  in  o\ir  coming  here, 
to-night,  because  our  organization,  in  some  small  measim;,  represents 
not  only  the  capital  city  of  the  State,  where  your  official  record  has 
been  made,  but  also  that  potent,  non-officeholding  public  and  the 
independent  young  men  of  the  country  whose  spontaneous  demand 
has  caused  your  nomination. 
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But  wc  come  here  not  alone.  With  us  are  the  Jackaonluia— « 
body  of  men,  most  of  them  workingmen,  with  a  history  worthy  of 
their  name,  who,  after  the  presidential  convention  of  eight  years  ago, 
were  first  on  this  spot,  to  greet  your  predecessor.  In  this  throng 
about  us,  we  recognize  many  prominent  citizens — Democrats  and  non- 
Democrats,  taxpayers,  lHl)oring  men,  business  men,  but,  to-night,  all 
Cleveland  men— all  united  in  heartily  rejoicing  that  you,  who  have, 
for  some  years,  lived  among  us,  as  our  neighbor,  have  been  selected 
by  the  Democratic  party  for  its  highest  honor. 

From  the  very  outset,  the  favorite  of  the  largest  body  of  the 
representation  of  that  party  in  its  National  Convention,  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity,  you  obtained  the  support  of  the  requisite  two  thirds 
of  the  delegates.  You  arc  emphatically  the  choice  of  the  people,  and 
wc  know  that  you  will  ccuse  to  be  the  people's  candidate  only  on  that 
day  when  you  will  be  elected  the  people's  president  In  behalf  of 
the  people,  the  citizens  of  Albany  tender  you  their  wannest  congrat- 
ulation on  your  nomination. 

As  the  Governor  essayed  to  make  a  response  to  this 
cheering  welcome,  the  uproar  began  again;  shouts  and  the 
clapping  of  hands  followed,  and  died  away  only  to  be 
renewed  once  more.  At  length  the  Governor  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed.  His  voice  was  more  than  ordinarily 
strong  and  resonant,  and  every  word  was  distinctly  heard 
by  the  most  remote  listener.  The  audience  was  in  a  jubi- 
lant mood,  and  every  reference  in  the  Governor's  address 
to  the  cause  of  reform  and  good  government  met  with  an 
instant  and  hearty  response.     He  said: 


Fei.low  Citizens:  I  cannot  but  l)e  gratified  with  this  kindly 
ing.  I  find  that  I  am  fast  reacliing  the  point  where  I  shall  count  the 
people  of  Albany  not  merely  as  fellow  citizens,  but  as  townsmen  and 
neighlwrs. 

On  tliis  occasion  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  you  pay  no  compli- 
ment to  a  citizen,  nnd  present  no  personal  tribute,  but  that  you  have 
come  to  demou^strutc  your  loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  cause  in  which 
you  are  heartily  enlisted. 

The  American  people  arc  about  to  exercise,  in  its  highest  sense, 
their  power  and  right  of  sovereignty.  They  are  to  call  in  review  be- 
fore them  their  public  Fcrvauts  and  the  representatives  of  political 
parties,  and  demand  of  them  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

Parties  may  be  so  long  in  power,  and  may  become  so  arrogant  and 
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careless  of  the  interests  of  the  people  as  to  grow  heedless  of  their 
responsibility  to  their  masters.  But  the  time  comes,  as  certainly  as 
death,  when  the  people  weigh  them  in  the  balance. 

The  issues  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  nation's  great  assize  are  made 
up  and  are  about  to  be  submitted. 

We  believe  that  the  people  are  not  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
party  which  for  nearly  twenty-four  years  has  directed  the  affairs  o.f 
the  nation,  the  full  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled,  of  a  pure, 
just  and  economical  rule ;  and  we  believe  that  the  ascendency  of  gen- 
uine Democratic  principles  will  insure  a  better  Government,  and 
greater  happiness  and  prosperity  to  all  the  people. 

To  reach  the  sober  thought  of  the  nation,  and  to  dislodge  an  en- 
emy intrenched  behind  spoils  and  patronage,  involve  a  struggle,  which, 
if  we  under-estimate,  we  invite  defeat.  I  am  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  part  assigned  to  me  in  this  contest  My 
heart,  I  know,  is  in  the  cause,  and  I  pledge  you  that  no  effort  of 
mine  shall  be  wanting  to  secure  the  victory  which  I  believe  to  be 
within  the  achievement  of  the  Democratic  hosts. 

Let  us,  then,  enter  upon  the  campaign  now  fairly  opened,  each  one 
appreciating  well  the  part  he  has  to  i>erform,  ready,  with  solid  front, 
to  do  battle  for  better  government,  confidently,  courageously,  always 
honorably,  and  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  American  people. 

At  the  conclasion  of  his  remarks  the  andience  cheered 
again  and  again  tnmaltuously  as  the  Governor  re-entered 
the  house.  The  doors  were  thrown  open^  and  taking  his 
place  in  the  broad  hallway  on  the  spot  where  eight  years 
before  Governor  Tilden  had  received  the  congratalations 
of  the  people  on  his  nomination^  Governor  Cleveland  shook 
hands  with  the  thousands  who  for  two  hours  poured 
steadily  in  one  door  and  out  the  other. 

On  his  return  from  Chicago  on  Saturday  evening  to 
Indianapolis  the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  greeted 
with  a  demonstration,  equaling  in  magnitude  and  enthu- 
siasm that  which  the  citizens  of  Albany  had  tendered  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland.  In  an  eloquent  address  he  declared  his 
willingness  to  serve  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Democ- 
racy with  the  Governor  of  New  York. 
16 
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CONCLUSION. 


THE  stor;  of  Grover  Cleveland's  life  haa  been  told. 
Many  of  hie  more  important  official  acts  hare  been 
dwelt  upon;  selections  from  his  State  papers,  which  carry  the 
clearest  reflection  of  his  ideas  of  goTemment  and  the  dntieB 
which  rest  npon  the  executive  officer  of  a  great  people  and 
of  t)ie  motives  and  principles  which  should  actnate  him, 
have  been  presented;  some  of  his  addressee  on  occasiona, 
not  political  in  their  nature,  have  been  inclnded  within 
these  covers,  as  they  throw  a  strong  light  on  his  concep- 
tions of  life,  of  duty,  and  of  the  dignity  of  American  oiti- 
zenebip. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  volume  to  snpplement  fact 
with  argument.  There  are  a  few  considerations,  bowever, 
which  must  occur  to  every  reader,  as  having  some  perti- 
nence at  this  time  and  some  bearing  on  the  canvass  vhioh 
has  begun. 

Grover  Cleveland  is  an  honest  and  comparatively  poor 
man.  From  his  boyhood  he  has  had  to  work  for  a  living, 
and  now  in  the  prime  of  his  life  he  is  not  beyond  the 
necessity  nor  above  the  inclination  to  work.  He  is  »  plain 
American  citizen  to  whom  honor  has  come  as  the  reward 
of  honesty,  industry  and  capacity  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  Thronghout,  he  has  been  above  the  devices  of  the 
politician  and  preferment  has  come  to  him  unsolicited  and 
without  effort  on  his  part.  Less  than  a  fortnight  befors 
he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  he  wrote  the  following 
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letter  which  shows  the  spirit  in  which  he  regarded  his 
relations  with  the  National  Democracy: 

State  op  New  York,  Executive  Chambbb,  } 

Albany,  June  28,  1884.  ) 

J.  Pembroke  Thom,  Esq.,  President,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  bave  this  morning  received  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Cleveland  Club  of  Baltimore,  and  the  accompanying  letter  of 
the  president  and  secretary  of  that  organization.  The  kind  expres- 
sions of  confidence  therein  contained  are,  of  course,  exceedingly 
gratifying.  I  feel  that  I  now  hold  in  my  keeping  a  trust  from  the 
people  of  my  State,  which  nothing  should  induce  me  to  surrender 
except  the  demand  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  am  very 
siu'e  that  the  office  of  President,  with  all  its  responsibilities,  is  not 
one  to  be  sought  for  ambitious  ends,  and  I  suppose  it  should  not  be 
declined.  I  have  full  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  my  party,  and  look  for 
such  action  in  the  coming  convention  as  will  give  the  best  guarantee 
of  the  ascendency  of  sound  Democratic  principles.  Yours,  sin- 
cerely, Grover  Cleveland. 

The  elevation  of  such  a  man  to  the  highest  position 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  benef- 
icent effect  upon  the  politics  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  felt  by  every  young  man  who  will  read  in  his 
election  the  demonstration  of  the  truth,  too  often  ques- 
tioned, that  the  surest  way  to  attain  honorable  position  in 
public  life  is  to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  per- 
form faithfully  one's  duty. 

It  will  be  felt  in  every  municipality  of  the  State  where 
men  will  come  to  realize  that  promotion  for  merit  is  the 
rule  of  political  as  well  as  of  business  and  professional  life. 
Activity  and  intensity  of  interest  in  political  affairs  of  only 
local  moment  will  be  increased  when  it  shall  have  been 
shown  that  they  are  the  stepping-stones  to  affairs  of  greater 
importance  and  ultimately  to  those  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.  There  can  be  no  mystery  surrounding  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  a  great  people  when  one  may  rise 
by  gradual,  steady  and  rapid  promotion  to  positions  of  the 
greatest  influence. 
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Finallr  the  election  of  Grover  Cleyelimd  will  be  a  tri- 
rnmpli  for  honeety — personal  honesty  in  the  acknowledged 
character  of  tho  man,  political  honesty  in  the  sucoobb  of 
the  oaases  which  have  led  to  his  nomination  and  most  lead 
to  his  election,  and  honesty  in  government,  of  which  his 
.  official  career  has  been  thronghont  the  loitroas  example. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Tbe  fonowlng  table  exhibits  by  coundee  the  yote  In  New  York 
State  for  President  In  1880,  and  for  Governor  and  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  In  1882.  The  vote  on  Chief  Judge  may  be  taken 
as  practically  a  party  vote,  Judge  Ruger  commanding  the  full  Demo- 
cratic strengthln  the  election,  and  Judge  AndrewH  the  full  Republican 
Strength.  The  charges  of  fraud  In  the  Republican  Convention  at 
Saratoga,  which  drove  so  many  Republicans  from  Folger  and  Car- 
pcDler,  had  no  force  ag^nst  AndrewB,  u  he  was  an  incumbent  of  the 
bench  at  tbe  time  and  his  renomlnallon  was  unanimously  agreed  upcm 
and  had  been  accepted  by  tbe  por^  before  the  convention  met : 
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Tlio  total  Tolc  for  President  was  1,103,040,  including  grcea- 
backcn,  Frobibitionisla  nod  Bcatteriug.  the  total  Totc  for  QoTemor  in 
1882  waa  918,894 ;  total  for  Chief  Judge,  920,605.  AsBumfng  that 
the  vole  on  Chief  .fudge  was  a  party  votu,  CG.953  Itcpublicans  weut 
to  the  iKills  and  voted  for  Andrews  who  voted  for  some  other  canili' 
dale  for  Governor  thun  Folger,  or  did  uot  vole.  On  the  Mime  asaump- 
tlon  Cleveland  received  the  votes  of  62,406  who  did  not  volefor  Ruger 
and  were  iiresilnLiblf  Ilepublicans.  II  is  evident  that  Cleveland  polled 
over  50,000  votes  Iwyord  the  parly  wtrcngUi  la  1883.  Hasty  inspoction 
of  the  likble  Bhnw«  thnt  nearly  12,000  of  these  votes  were  cast  In 
Kings  county  (BroohljTi),  11,000  in  New  York  city,  nearly  4,000  in 
Erie  county  (Buffalo),  and  2,S00  in  Albany,  making  a  total  of  nearly 
30,000  in  counties,  a  large  majority  of  wboBe  Demneratlc  National 
delegates  favored  Cleveland's  nomination  for  President,  and  whose 
Republican  National  delegates  opposed  Blaine's  nomination. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IKTBODUCTOEY. 


THOMAS  A.  HENDEICKS— now  for  the  second 
time  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Mus- 
kingum county,  Ohio,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1819; 
he  is  therefore  on  the  sunny  side  of  his  sixty-fifth  birthday, 
and  in  what  poets  would  call  "  the  vigorous  youth  of  his 
old  age/'  The  threescore  years  of  his  life  have  been  passed 
amidst  thrilling  events.  There  is  no  period  of  history, 
ancient  or  modem,  that  can  vie  in  importance  with  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  This  eventful  cent- 
ury was  not  twenty  years  old  when  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
was  bom,  and  his  years  have  run  parallel  with  the  nation's 
proud  and  stately  march  in  the  path  of  progress  and  civil- 
ization. When  Hendricks  was  a  boy,  the  Old  World  was 
listening  to  the  death-knell  of  serfdom  and  vassalage;  and 
it  soon  gave  evidence  more  or  less  impressive,  of  a  growing 
faith  in  the  doctrine,  that  man  as  man — apart  from  all 
questions  of  birth  or  privilege — is  the  only  foundation  on 
which  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a  great  and  enduring  nation. 
Old  institutions  that  had  long  been  venerated  for  their  age 
rather  than  their  usefulness,  were  gradually  passing  away. 
The  mere  accident  of  birth,  or  the  possession  of  wealth,  or 
even  the  possession  of  great  genius  were  not  henceforth  to  be 
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the  exclusive  gateways  to  influence,  and  respect^  and  power. 
The  aristocracies  of  birth,  and  wealth,  and  genius,  were 
destined  to  see  another  aristocracy  arise,  the  aristocracy 
of  man  !  A  new  nobility — wearing  the  patent  of  a  com- 
mon humanity.  How  far  the  Old  World  was  indebted  to 
the  Xew,  for  this  strange  upheaval  in  its  modes  of  thought 
it  is  difficult  to  tell ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  before  the 
nineteenth  century  had  passed  its  first  quarter,  the  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  man  was  taking  root  in  a  land  whose 
affrighted  lords  could  only  cry  aloud  in  despair. 


Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
But  spare  us  still  our  old  nobility." 


But  neither  wealth  nor  commerce,  nor  laws,  nor  learn- 
ing, were  destined  to  die;  they  were  summoned  to  a  more 
glorious  career  by  that  eternal  law  that  claimed  a  crown, 
of  human  royalty  at  least,  for  the  brow  of  every  son  of 
man.  The  throes  of  the  French  revolution,  the  angr}" 
agitations  for  Reform  in  England,  the  unrest  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Crowns,  and  thrones, 
and  sceptres,  were  never  anything  more  than  signs;  but  the 
things  they  symbolized  were  showing  unmistakable  indi- 
cations of  decay.  Seven  years  before  Mr.  Hendricks  saw 
the  light,  a  man  was  born  in  England,  destined  to  carry 
the  broad  principle  of  human  equality  to  national  recog- 
nition against  terrific  odds.  For  England  always  abhorred 
slavery  if  it  was  only  black,  but  when  you  asked  her  to 
regard  an  agricultural  laborer  as  the  equal  of  a  noble  carl, 
then  you  asked  too  mucli.  When  the  liour  for  recognition 
came,  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  the  privileged  classes  why  they 
should  be  afraid  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  "Are 
they  not,"  he  said,  '^your  own  flesh  and  blood?"  He  was 
sneered  at  as  "the  author  of  the  flesh  and  blood  theory." 
But  he  was  not  ashamed  to  bear  the  title. 

While  these  agitations  were  going  on  in  the  old  world. 
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America  was  solving  the  problem  of  a  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious nation  governing  itself.  America  was  a  good  laud 
to  live  in  even  then^  but  sixty  years  have  made  a  wonderful 
difference.  If  Mr.  Hendricks  were  to  give  in  detail  his 
personal  remembrances  of  the  America  of  his  youth  as 
compared  with  the  America  of  1884,  it  would  be  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  modem  history,  and  would  be  sure 
to  inspire  every  right-minded  young  American  with  grati- 
tude and  courage.  The  march  of  science  during  the  last  half 
century  has  been  something  bordering  on  the  miraculous. 
This  century  will  be  known  to  future  ages  as  the  Century 
of  Science.  The  genius  of  invention,  following  the  path  of 
the  discoverer,  has  laid  its  hand  on  almost  every  known 
force  in  the  world,  and  has  harnessed  these  forces  4;o  the 
chariot  of  utility.  The  wild  lightning  is  tamed,  and  made 
to  bear  our  messages ;  land  is  linked  to  land,  and  continent 
to  continent  by  mystic  bands  that  thrill  with  stories  of  joy 
or  grief,  or  are  charged  with  facts  of  first  importance; 
modes  of  transit  and  means  of  communication  are  such, 
that  this  age  would  be  almost  justified  in  saying :  '^  All 
power  is  given  me  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth  for  the 
universal  good.*' 

If  science  has  marched  with  giant  strides  along  these 
later  years,  so  have  art  and  literature.  Ten  thousand  can- 
vasses glow  with  forms  of  grace  and  scenes  of  beauty;  the 
press  is  pouring  forth,  night  and  day,  in  a  ceaseless  fiow, 
the  mighty  thoughts  of  mighty  men,  and  by  its  all  but 
miraculous  power  is  making  these  great  thoughts  the 
property  of  all  men  for  all  the  coming  ages.  But  the 
grandest  crop  America  has  yet  grown  is  her  crop  of  men. 
The  true  wealth  of  a  nation  does  not  lie  in  her  wide- 
spreading  lands,  in  the  gold  and  silver  in  her  mines,  or 
the  prodigious  harvests  that  wave  in  her  million  fields,  as 
much  as  in  her  men!  America  has  brought  in  her  brief 
and  struggling  history  a  large  contribution  of  noble  man- 
hood to  the  gamers  of  the  earth  and  of  the  age.    There 
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is  no  department  in  the  temple  of  fame  where  we  do  not 
find  the  names  of  illustrious  Americans.  In  science  and 
in  arty  in  law  and  literature  and  song;  in  the  pulpit^  on 
the  bcnch^  and  at  the  bar;  in  the  high  places  and  public 
walks  of  the  land,  and  in  the  lowly,  secluded  ways  of  life, 
the  men  and  women  of  America  have  done  honor  to  the 
land  that  gave  them  birth.  From  the  days  of  the  ''May- 
flower'' till  now,  this  great  country  has  been  rich  in  men, 
with  industry  in  their  hands,  and  courage  in  their  hearts, 
and  "empires  in  their  brains." 

Only  a  little  more  than  a  century  old,  and  yet  Amer- 
ica's muster-roll  is  crowded  with  great  names  that  the 
world  will  never  forget.  Names  of  men  and  women  who 
have  .won  their  title  to  greatness,  not  by  any  accident  of 
birth,  or  place,  or  power ;  but  by  personal  effort,  by  i)er- 
severance  that  never  grew  weary,  and  courage  that  nothing 
could  daunt.  They  have  exercised  this  effort  where  timid 
souls  would  have  utterly  failed  ;  they  have  persevered  in 
the  presence  of  difiiculties  that  threatened  absolute  defeat; 
they  have  proved  their  courage  in  a  thousand  fields.  Ten 
thousand  soldiers'  sepulchres  to-day  prove  that  American 
patriotism  is  anything  but  a  dream.  America  has  had  to 
rely  upon  the  bravery  of  her  men  and  women  more  than 
once  or  twice,  and  she  has  never  trusted  that  bravery  in 
vain. 

The  open  pathways  to  honor  in  this  free  country  should 
make  patriotism  a  passion  and  an  ambition,  rather  than  a 
profession.  The  high  places  of  the  land  are  not  offered  to 
men  simply  because  they  are  the  sons  of  their  fathers,  but 
because  they  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  posts  of 
trust  and  honor,  by  the  faithful  services  they  have  rendered 
to  the  country  in  other  si)heres.  When  men  are  sum- 
moned by  the  free  voice  of  tlie  country  to  lofty  honors  and 
grave  responsibilities,  it  is  a  sure  proof  that  such  men  have 
done  some  worthy  thing  amongst  their  fellows  that  has 
won  them  this  token  of  confidence;  and  further,  it  is  an 
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indication  that  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  thus  call 
them  to  the  front  rank  of  service,  they  are  capable  of 
doing  still  greater  things  when  the  fair  opportunity  occurs. 
Foremost  amongst  these  men  called  to  many  honors  stands 
the  name  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EARLY  TEARS  OF  THE  HON.  THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS. 

THOMAS  A.  HEXDRICKS— twice  the  chosen  stand- 
ard-bearer  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Indiana — was 
born  on  the  7th  of  September,  1819,  at  Zanesville,  Mus- 
kingum county,  Ohio.  The  Hendricks  family  removed 
to  Madison,  Indiana,  and  subsequently  about  the  year  182:2 
to  Shelbyville,  Shelby  county,  Indiana,  where  they  took 
up  their  permanent  residence.  John  Hendricks,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  tliis  sketch,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
mark  in  liis  day.  He  took  great  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  so  far  won  the  confidence  of  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
that  he  was  elected  at  dillercnt  times  to  various  positions 
of  honor  both  in  the  town  and  county.  Amongst  other 
offices  which  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  with  satis- 
faction to  the  people,  was  that  of  Deputy  Surveyor  of 
Public  Lands,  to  which  he  was  appointed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  General  Jackson. 

He  was  born  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  member 
of  a  family  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Ligonier  Valley, 
Westmoreland  county.  The  mother  of  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, whose  maiden  name  was  Jane  Thomson,  was  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  retained  many  of  the  excellences  of 
that  sturdy  and  indomitable  race.  She  was  the  grand- 
(hiughter  of  John  Thomson,  a  vigorous  and  pronounced 
Scotchman  who  came  to  America  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  made  himself  felt  among 

his  neighbors  by  reason  of  his  rugged  eloquence  and  manly 
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independence.    Mnch  as  he  loved  his  native  land — and  he 
never  wearied  of  singing  the  praises  of  the 

"  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

John  Thomson  believed  that  there  was  no  land  on 
'earth  like  America  for  an  honesty  earnest,  industrious 
man.  He  grew  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the 
.soil,  the  climate,  and  the  free  institutions  of  America. 
The  result  of  Thomson's  advocacy  was,  that  many  Scotch 
families  having  as  mnch  confidence  in  Thomson's  judg- 
ment as  they  had  respect  for  his  character,  determined  to 
emigrate.  And  all  along  the  Cumberland  Valley,  from 
Carlisle  to  Chambersburg,  there  was  quite  a  Scotch  col- 
ony, and  John  Thomson  was  a  sort  of  Patriarch  amongst 
these  wanderers  from  Caledonia's  Heathery  Hills;  the  old 
Scotch  joke  indicative  of  the  clannishness  of  the  Scotch 
was  realized;  from  Carlisle  to  Chambersburg  they  were 
"  'a  John  Thamson's  bairns."  When,  at  last,  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution  came,  and  America  could  no  longer  bear  the 
galling  yoke  of  refined  oppression,  John  Thomson  and  his 
confreres  were  ready  for  the  fray.  These  Scotchmen 
were  strong  and  strict  Calvinists,  yet  they  belonged  to  a 
church  that  had  well  earned  a  special  right  to  the  title  of 
*'  The  Church  Militant ; "  and  though  they  were  in  the 
abstract  great  lovers  of  peace,  yet,  when  the  sword  must 
be  drawn  or  liberty  be  lost,  they  were  not  the  men  to  hes- 
itate a  moment.  Their  ancestors  had  wielded  the  good 
claymore  a  thousand  times  against  crowned  and  mitred 
tyranny;  and  now  that  duty  called,  they  went  forth  to 
defend,  and  if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  liberties  of  their 
adopted  land. 

Jane  Thomson  had  much  of  her  grandfather's  spirit, 
and  impressed  upon  her  son  many  of  those  sturdy  quali- 
ties that  have  helped  so  largely  to  make  him  a  great 
leader  amonpt  men. 
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William  Hendricks,  the  uncle  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks^ 
was  a  popular  and  successful  man.  He  was  especially 
honored  by  the  people  of  Southern  Indiana.  He  was 
member  of  Congress  in  1822.  A  few  years  later,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term 
he  became  United  States  Senator.  The  State  of  Indiana 
may  well  venerate  the  name  of  Hendricks,  for  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  uncle  of  Indiana's  nominee  for 
Vice-President,  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  make 
Indiana  respected  and  honored  amongst  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

We  catch  a  brief  but  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  early  life 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  in  the  old  homestead 
at  Shelbyville.  The  liill  upon  which  the  homestead  stands 
is  now  part  of  Shelbyville.  Mr.  Hendricks,  senior,  held 
the  first  title  to  the  land  on  wl^ch  this  city  was  sub- 
sequently built. 

This  red  brick  homestead — still  in  good  preservation,  for 
it  was  built  to  live  in,  not  to  sell — ^was  situated  in  what  was 
then  the  very  heart  of  a  beautiful  forest  and  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  home  of  refinement  and  culture,  and  of 
boundless  hospitality.  All  the  intelligence  and  scholarship 
of  that  region  was  attracted  to  the  genial  homestead  at  Shel- 
byville. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  were  much  given  to 
hospitality,  and  having  the  means  and  the  leisure  to  indulge 
in  this  great  luxury,  they  gathered  about  them  the  best 
elements  of  the  society  of  those  days.  They  were,  more- 
over, devoutly  religious.  The  minister  was  their  most  fre- 
quent guest ;  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  home  was 
devout,  and  intelligent,  and  refined.  It  was  amid  such 
scenes  and  associations  as  these  that  the  young  life  of 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  passed.  And  it  is  from  such 
scenes  and  associations  that  America  must  look  for  her 
noblest  men.  In  this  case  the  old  story  is  repeated  of  the 
mighty  force  of  a  mother's  influence.    The  meekest  mothers 
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make  the  mightiest  men.     Mrs.  Hendricks  was  a  woman 
full  of  character  and  indiyidnality. 

Said  one  who  knew  that  home  well:  "The  presiding 
genius  of  that  home  was  the  gentle  wife  and  mother^  who 
tempered  the  atmosphere  of  learning  and  zeal  with  the 
sweet  influences  of  charity.''  And  another  says:  "Essen- 
tially clever  and  persistent,  she  was  possessed  of  a  rare 
quality  of  patience  which  stood  her  in  better  stead  than 
a  turbulent,  aggressive  spirit."  Such  mothers  make  noble 
sons.  They  impress  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  them- 
selves on  their  children,  and  reproducing  in  them  these 
noble  and  amiable  qualities,  they  bequeath  a  priceless 
legacy  to  the  world.  Happy  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
born  in  such  homes!  Happy  are  the  men  who  have  such 
mothers!  They  are  the  heirs  of  the  truest  nobility.  They 
are  princes  of  more  than  royal  blood.  It  was  the  memory 
of  just  such  a  home  and  of  such  parents  that  inspired  the 
poet,  Oowper,  with  those  boastful  yet  pathetic  lines: 

**  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise. 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 


CHAPTER  m. 


•  1846. 


THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS,  with  hia  brother  and 
sister,  were  pupils  of  the  village  school  of  Shelby- 
Tille.  And  here,  from  the  very  outset,  Thomas  became  a 
favorite  among  his  companions.  He  liad  that  rare  facaltj 
of  making  friends  when  a  boy,  which  has  characterized  all 
his  subsequent  career.  An  old  wise  proverb  says  that  "  if 
a  man  will  have  friends,  be  must  show  himself  friendly.'' 
The  life  of  Tliomus  A.  Hendricks  fully  jllustratee  this 
adage.  Ho  was  quick  to  show  a  friendly  spirit,  and  never 
lacked  friends.  Of  a  ready  wit,  quick  to  discern,  he  was, 
above  all,  genial  and  sympathetic,  and  many  a  kind  deed 
ia  treasured  in  the  memory  of  men  of  mature  years  that 
sprung  from  the  generous  heart  of  young  Thomas  Hen- 
dricks. Hia  parents,  if  not  exactly  wealthy,  were  well-to- 
do,  and  their  sense  of  the  value  of  education  was  such  that 
they  resolved  to  give  their  sons  all  the  advantages  that  a 
most  liberal  education  could  secure.  Abram  HendrickSj 
the  brother  of  Thomas,  went  to  the  University  of  Ohio  to 
study  for  the  Christian  ministry.  After  graduating  hon- 
orably from  that  institution  he  became  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, and  it  is  needless  to  add  he  was  widely  and  deeply 
respected. 

In  the  year  1837  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  then  in  hia 
eighteenth  year,  entered  Ilanover  College,  from  which  he 
grjKluated  In  1841.  Hia  college  life  was  very  pleasant  to 
him.  Ho  was  a  diligent  and  faithful  student,  intent  on 
mastering  every  task  with  the  utmost  thoroughness,  believ- 
ing that  if  anything  was  worth  learning  at  all  it  was  worth 
learning  well.      His  genial   disposition  won   him  many 
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friends  at  college,  while  his  diligence  as  a  stndent  made 
him  a  fayorite  with  all  the  professors.  The  companion- 
ships of  his  college  days  were  exceedingly  precious  to  him; 
those  ardent  souls  that  ran  with  him  the  race  for  knowl- 
edge were  and  are  among  his  most  cherished  associates. 

In  earlier  years  Mr.  Hendricks  had  shown  a  decided 
passion  for  the  law.  When  quite  a  hoy  he  could  be  won 
from  almost  any  pleasant  pursuit  to  engage  in  a  mimic 
legal  discussion.  He  would  often  spend  whole  days  in  a 
close,  stifling  court-house — when  other  boys  would  be  in 
the  fields — for  delight  of  hearing  the  discussions  of  learned 
counsel.  The  whole  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  forensic 
attainments.  Moreover  his  uncle  Thomson,  of  Gham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  a  Judge,  and  he  had  more 
than  once  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  his 
young  nephew  entering  the  legal  profession.  Very  shortly 
after  his  return  home  from  college,  the  family  council  de- 
cided that  Thomas  should  study  at  home  for  a  time,  which 
he  did  under  the  care  of  Judge  Major,  and  afterward  it 
was  resolved  that  he  should  go  to  his  uncle's  office.  So  to 
Chambersburg  he  went,  and  devoted  himself  with  most 
admirable  zeal  to  the  intricate  study  of  the  law.  After 
going  through  the  necessary  course  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  in  1843. 

He  then  returned  to  Indiana  and  began  to  practice  in 
Shelbyville.  His  path  henceforth  was  upward  and  onward. 
He  soon  won  the  confidence  of  all  who  had  any  dealings 
with  him.  He  became  known  as  a  thoroughly  reliable 
lawyer.  He  was  trusted  by  the  people,  and  he  was  re- 
spected by  the  profession.  He  gave  himself  wholly  to 
every  case  he  undertook,  he  counted  no  detail  too  insig- 
nificant for  careful  thought,  and  if  he  lost  a  case,  it  was 
because  the  case  was  hopeless  and  not  for  want  of  thorough 
and  exhaustive  attention.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  cautious  and 
courteous  ;  but  once  fixed  in  his  convictions  he  was  most 
persistent,  and  when  occasion  served  he  could  be  bold  and 
16 
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dariog.  Under  all  or  aoj  circnmstaiioes  he  ms  said  to  be 
a  very  dangerous  opponent.  It  was  not  a  good  thing  to 
have  Lawyer  Hendricks  against  you.  He  is  said  to  bare 
differed  from  the  ordinary  run  of  lawyers  in  this  respect, 
that  while  many  of  them  won  their  cases  by  impassioned 
appeals  to  the  jury.  Lawyer  Hendricks  waa  most  powerful 
with  the  judges. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  men  who  have  become  emi- 
nent in  the  service  of  their  country  have  passed  to  distinc- 
tion through  tfae  gateway  of  the  legal  profession.  It  is 
evident  that  for  any  high  ezecutlTe  ofSce  a  man  ought  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law.  Before  a  man  can 
properly  administer  law,  it  is  manifest  that  he  ought  to 
have  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  lav. 
The  objection  often  urged  that  we  have  too  many  lawyers 
in  Congress  is  not  well  fodnded.  The  fact  is  very  plain 
that,  while  Congress  ought  not  to  be  made  np  exolnaiTely 
of  lawyers,  that  every  man  who  aspires  to  a  place  among 
the  rulers  of  the  country  ought  to  be  well  versed  in  thoso 
laws  he  undertakes  to  see  carried  into  effect.  A  thorongh 
and  efficient  training  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
would  form  an  important  and  suitable  item  in  the  training 
and  apprenticeship  necessary  to  any  responsible  position 
in  the  government  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FROM  1845  TO  1862. 


GKEAT  as  were  the  successes  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
as  a  lawyer^  it  was  not  in  this  capacity  alone  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  known  to  fame.  If  he  had  devoted 
himself  exclnsivelj  to  his  profession  he  might  long  ago 
have  shown  the  world  an  example  of  an  upright  judge,  or 
have  added  another  name  to  the  list  of  distinguished 
American  jurists.  But  his  country  needed  his  services, 
and  when  the  voices  of  his  friends  and  comrades  called 
him  to  public  duty,  he  was  much  too  patriotic  not  to  obey. 
He  bad  only  been  a  little  md)*e  than  two  years  engaged  in 
the  legal  profession  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  Indiana.  He  was  but  twenty-six 
years  of  age  when  he  began  his  public  career,  and  he 
brought  to  his  tasks  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  true 
patriot.  He  served  one  year  in  the  Legislature  of  Indiana, 
and  declined  renomination,  but  he  had  served  long  enough 
and  well  enough  to  create  the  impression  that  ''Young  Mr. 
Hendricks  of  Shelbyville  was  a  man  of  great  capacity  and 
promise;^'  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  rising  hopes  of 
the  Democracy  of  Indiana. 

His  course  was  watched  with  growing  interest,  and  when 
the  State  Oonstitutional  Convention  of  1850,  was  called 
to  review  and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  elected  a  member  of 
that  convention  without  opposition.  This  it  must  be 
understood  was  no  empty  honor.  Indiana  wanted  at  her 
councils  then  the  best,  the  ablest,  and  the  purest  men  in 
the  State ;  men  who  would  be  sure  to  sink  all  else  in  the 
one  supreme  desire  to  frame  and  formulate  such  laws  as 
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would  be  for  tlio  best  iutercsts  of  the  prcBoot  and  future 
of  Indiaua.  The  skill  Mr.  Heudrlcks  had  niauifcetcd  and 
the  reputiition  he  hod  guincd  us  a  conscieiitiona  and  paiiis- 
takiug  lawyer,  together  with  the  Btatesinanlike  qualities 
that  iie  hud  alrcadv  evinced,  marked  him  out  as  a  man 
must  suitable  to  take  a  iiromineut  ishare  in  such  au  import- 
ant couelavo.  There  was  not  only  no  opposition  to  his 
elwtion  to  this  convention,  but  the  universal  sentiment  ©f 
Indiana,  the  jtidgmeiit  of  men  of  all  parties  was,  that 
Mr.  Hendricks  could  not  be  spared  from  that  convention. 
Among  his  fellow  workers  in  that  important  piece  of  pub- 
lic duty,  were  such  men  as  Judge  Holman,  Judge  IIoTey, 
and  the  popular  Schuyler  Colfiix. 

In  the  year  1H51  Mr.  Hendricbd  was  elected  member  of 
Congress  for  the  district  of  Indianapolia.  This  position 
he  held  with  honor  to  himself  and  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  his  constituents  till  the  year  ISSfi,  when,  after  an  un- 
successful campaign,  lie  determined  to  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profeasion, 

Mr.  Ilendrioks  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
n  private  life.  lie  had  hardly  settled  down  to  the  pnictice 
of  the  law  when  Pri'sident  Pierce,  without  any  solicitation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ilendrick.s  or  his  friends,  appointed 
him  Commissioner  of  the  Oeueral  Land  Office.  This 
token  of  coulidcnoc  was  wholly  unexpected,  but  the  new 
incumbent  entered  on  his  work  with  that  whole-hearted 
zeal  that  characterized  his  whole  career.  The  duties  of 
Ihis  ofTico  were  no  child's  play.  Conimii^sioner  Hendricks 
had  charge  of  all  sales  and  grants  of  land,  and  just  at  this 
time  the  dci-ire  fiU'  tlic  Hi;<iuiremcnt  of  hnid  was  at  fevcr- 
iicighl.  Iscvor  had  there  been  so  many  entries  and  grants 
of  land  in  tlie  hisiory  of  Indiana.  For  four  years  Mr. 
Hendricks  adniiiiiiJtcred  the  atTairs  of  this  ollicc;  and 
allhougji  the  greatest  tact  and  d<dii.-aeY  wore  required  in  the 
niaiiagoniout  of  atTairs,  Mr.  Hendricks  wuu  a  wide  and 
justly  earned  reputation  for  ihL'  must  impartial  and  honor- 
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able  discharge  of  his  duties.  During  these  years  he  was 
becoming  more  and  more  popular;  eyen  his  political  oppo- 
nents held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  could  only  find  one 
serious  fault  in  him,  and  that  was  that  he  was  a  Democrat 
and  not  a  Bepublican. 

In  the  year  1858  the  Democrats  of  Indiana  had  a  signal 
victory.  They  succeeded  in  electing  a  Democratic  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  a  majority  of  2,581.  This  victory  elated 
the  Democratic  party,  and  led  them  into  the  error  of 
underestimating  the  spirit  and  resources  of  their  political 
opponents.  The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  often  spoke  in 
bitter  and  satirical  terms  of  ^*  the  caprices  of  constituen- 
cies.'^  It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  nothing  under 
the  sun  more  unaccountable  than  the  caprices  of  constit- 
uencies. They  are  worse  than  the  old-fashioned  vanes 
that,  perched  upon  the  summit  of  bam  or  homestead, 
indicated  the  direction  of  the  wind.  They  turned  with 
marvelous  suddenness  whenever  the  wind  changed,  but 
when  the  wind  was  still  they  were  content  to  be  still  alsa 
But  mortal  constituencies  change  and  twist  and  turn  with- 
out a  cause,  as  if  smitten  suddenly  with  a  madness  wholly 
devoid  of  method.  The  Democrats  who  had  won  their 
election  in  1858  by  a  majority  of  thousands  had  to  learn 
that  a  pronounced  victory  is  sometimes  the  herald  of  an 
equally  marked  defeat. 

In  1860  Col.  Henry  S.  Lane  ran  for  Governor  of  Indiana 
in  the  Bepublican  interests.  The  Democrats  looked  around, 
and  regarding  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  as  their  strongest 
man,  he  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  State  Conven- 
tion to  run  for  Oovemor.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  there  was 
not  a  stronger  man  in  the  Democratic  party  in  Indiana 
than  Mr.  Hendricks.  But  the  fates  were  against  him  and 
his  party.  It  was  a  memorable  year.  A  thorough  revo- 
lutionary wave  swept  all  over  the  Northern  States.  The 
Bepublican  party,  under  the  lead  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
carried  into  sudden  power;  this  general  upheaval  hel^^oil 
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the  cause  of  Colonel  Lane  in  Indiana,  and  the  result  was 
that  Hendricks  was  defeated,  and  Lane  became  Governor 
by  a  large  majority. 

'J'wo  years  later  the  genius  of  caprice  waved  her  waud 
once  more  over  the  fields  of  Indiana.  Col.  Kenrj  S.  Lane 
liad  been  elected  United  Stsites  Senator,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  governorship  by  the  late  lion.  Oliver  P.  Morton. 
When  the  election  of  IStJd  camo  on,  the  Itepnblicsu  party 
foil  iierfectly  safe  of  a  victory.  Had  they  not  gained  a 
majority  of  !),T57  votes  in  iSii'Z?  But  victory  chose  to  sit 
npon  the  banners  of  their  foes,  and  to  the  amazement  of 
the  whole  State,  Indiana  elected  a  Peniocratic  Legislature. 
It  was,  moreover,  that  year  when  ii  United  States  Senator 
was  to  be  chosen,  and  it  gave  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  Legislature  the  right  to  elect  its  choaon  standard- 
bearer  in  the  Senate  of  the  Nation.  The  choice  of  the 
Democratic  party  fell  upon  Tliomas  A.  Hendricks.  He 
had  filled  every  post  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  with 
integrity  and  skill ;  so  thoroughly  had  he  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  men  of  Indiana,  that  it  seemed  to  be  not  only 
the  proper  thing,  but  the  only  jiroper  thing  that  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks should  be  sent  to  the  Senate.  He  was  chosen  for 
the  term,  ending  in  March,  ]8C9.  His  election  as  Senator 
of  the  United  States  opens  another  chapter  in  his  history. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HON.   THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS  IN  THE  SENATE. 

I^N"  Mr.  Hendricks  the  Senate  received  an  accession  of 
statesmanship  and  practical  sagacity  at  a  very  impor- 
tant period  of  American  history.  America  was  about  to 
ex})erience  that  terrible  baptism  of  blood  which  cost  her 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  more  dreadful  price  that  no 
money  can  redeem,  the  lives  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  her  noblest  sons.  No  nation  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  ever  passed  through  a  more  trying  ordeal.  The 
enemies  of  America — and  America  has  always  had  her 
enemies,  whose  enmity  was  bom  chiefly  of  envy — as  they 
watched  her  in  the  throes  of  civil  conflict  said  with  a 
sneer,  that  the  Republican  Bubble  was  about  to  burst.  In 
this  case  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  No  Repub- 
lic on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  ever  so  severely  tested. 
The  war  time  was  a  time  that  tried  men's  souls  to  the  very 
uttermost.  Mr.  Hendricks' services  in  the  Senate  covered 
the  whole  of  this  terrible  war  period,  and  although  on  the 
minority  side  in  the  Senate  chamber,  he  voted  for  the  ear- 
nest prosecution  of  the  war,  differing  with  the  administra- 
tion only  on  the  question  of  conscription;  rather  favoring 
enlistment  and  a  fair  bounty  than  the  methods  employed; 
this,  however,  was  only  a  matter  of  detail. 

It  may  here  be  observed  in  passing  that  in  1860  Mr. 
Hendricks  removed  to  Indianapolis,  and  in  1862  he  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  Mr.  Oscar  B.  Hord,  which  in  1866 
was  extended  to  a  cousin.  Col.  A.  W.  Hendricks,  the  flrm 
being  known  as  Hendricks,  Hord  and  Hendricks. 

As  United  States  Senator,  the  career  of  Mr.  Hendricks 
was  as  honorable  and  praiseworthy  as  his  former  history 
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hod  been.  Objectors  have  said  that  Mr.  Hendricks  did 
not  originute  great  measuros  of  national  policy,  to  vfaich 
it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  the  bnsinesa  of  the  majority  in 
power  to  originate  great  measures  of  law,  and  the  task  of 
the  minority  is  to  criticize  and  render  as  perfect  as  poesl- 
ble  these  measures  before  they  passinto  the  region  of  prac- 
tical legislation.  All  statesmen  agree  that  lioworer  wise 
and  powerful  a  government  may  be,  it  is  for  the  -welfare  of 
the  country  that  there  sliould  be  a  rigorous  "opposition." 

Disraeli  contended  years  ago  that  if  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  "Her 
Majesty's  Government,"  tJie  minority  were  equally  worthy 
of  the  title  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Opposition,"  This  diecinc- 
tiou  was  well  made,  and  if  the  majority  in  power  are  to  bo 
regarded  as  tlie  government  of  the  Bovereign  people,  then 
the  minority  ought  to  be  regarded  iia  the  people's  opposi- 
tion; and  thus  the  minoiity  in  the  house  represents  the 
minority  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Hendricks  soon  became  a  great 
power  in  the  Senate.  On  many  committees  of  the  first 
importance  he  had  a  place;  as,  for  example,  he  served  on 
the  committees  of  Claims.  Public  Buildings,  the  Judiciary, 
Public  Lands,  and  Naval  Affairs,  and  in  all  these  ofBces  ol 
important  trust  he  did  what  was  called  in  the  old  times 
"yeoman's  service." 

Mr.  Hendricks  soon  proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  a  great  leader  amongst 
men.  llo  was  a  man  of  independent  thought  and  action. 
Some  leaders  of  political  parties  have  become  famous  rather 
by  their  idiosyacrasios,  than  by  any  sterling  qualities  of 
statesmanship;  such  was  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Hendricks. 
He  gave  to  every  question  a  ciilm  and  deliberate  consider- 
ation, and  then  pressed  onward  with  fearless  step.  Once 
convinced  that  ho  was  right  ho  then  went  forward.  And  it 
is  to  be  said  to  bis  honor  that  many  of  the  arguments 
urgiid  npon  the  con,si  deration  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
harocome  to  be  accepted  and  adopted  as  the  authoritative 
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statement  of  the  Democratic  partj^  in  the  summaries  of 
Congressional  Debates.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
plan  of  reconstruction  as  advocated  by  the  Republican 
party,  and  upheld,  most  earnestly,  the  policv  first  advanced 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  which  Andrew  Johnson  after- 
ward sought  to  carry  out. 

''  He  held  it  as  a  part  of  his  political  faith  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  white  people  of  the  South,  even  though  they 
had  been  rebels,  was  a  matter  of  more  importance  than 
the  prosperity  of  the  negroes.  He  believed  that  the  nat- 
ural supremacy  of  the  white  race  was  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  safety  of  all.  Shaping  his  political  conduct  upon 
this  theory,  he  naturally  opposed  the  exalting  of  the  freed- 
men  into  a  governing  class,  while  the  white  people  were 
to  be  disfranchised.  Such  a  course  he  believed  to  be  no 
less  an  evil  than  slavery  itself.^'  When  the  question  of  re- 
construction came  up,  Mr.  Hendricks  took  a  definite  stand 
which  he  maintained  with  great  vigor.  He  became  nn 
earnest  opponent  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  he  gave  his  reasons  for  that  opposition  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  language.  He  thought  it  was  no 
time  immediately  after  the  war,  before  the  clouds  and  the 
dust  of  battle  had  really  been  cleared  away,  to  disturb 
the  foundations  of  government.  He  thought  the  action 
proposed  was  a  little  hasty.  He  did  not  want  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  rational  settlements  of  great  difficulties, 
but  in  truth  he  wanted  to  make  haste  slowly.  In  1864 
he  advocated  and  voted  for  the  large  appropriation  that 
carried  the  war  to  its  close,  and  he  did  what  he  could 
to  endear  himself  to  every  soldier:  he  advocated  most 
eloquently  the  amendment  which  was  to  add  fifty  per  cent 
upon  the  soldiers'  pay,  because  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  in  which  that  pay  was  paid. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Hendricks  is  a  cautious  man. 
The  word  caution  is  a  comparative  term.  Men  of  caution 
are  as  needful  as  men  of  quick  and  overmastering  impulse* 
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And  all  the  world  over,  and  all  history  to  the  proof,  the 
men  of  caution  are  the  men  who  do  the  world's  work  beat 
when  thitt  work  is  readj  to  be  done.  Cautious  Mr,  Ilen- 
dricks  may  be,  but  bis  la  the  caution  bom  of  courage — ^the 
cantion  that  is  careful  to  place  the  gnna  where  they  will 
he  moat  eSective,  and  then  to  fire  every  shot  in  the  locker. 
In  the  impoachment  trial  of  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
who  had  attempted  to  remove  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  from  ofQce,  Ur.  Hendricks  played  an  active 
and  important  part.  His  repntation  as  a  sbrewd  and  able 
lawyer  gave  him  an  attentive  andience  whenever  he  arose 
to  addresg  the  Senate.  His  career  as  Senator  closed  in 
1869.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Indianapolis  and 
addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  practice  of  hia  profesaioii. 
Mr.  HendrickB  bad  now  become  a  political  power  and 
anthority  in  Indiana. 


CHAPTER  VL 


GOVERNOR  OF  INDIAITA. 


THE  name  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  had  become 
'^familiar  as  a  household  word''  throughout  Indiana, 
and  the  country  at  large  began  to  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  coming  men  in  the  Democratic  party.  In  the  year 
1868^  while  Mr.  Hendricks  was  discharging  the  duties  of 
United  States  Senator^  the  Democratic  Convention  was 
held  in  Tammany  Hall,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
was  an  exciting  time;  no  less  than  eighteen  candidates 
for  the  honor  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
were  brought  forward,  and  twenty-two  bsJlots  were  taken 
before  a  choice  wiis  made.  Mr.  Hendricks  was  one  of  the 
candidates.  His  name  was  receiyed  with  most  tumultuous 
applause,  and  right  away  on  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings it  appeared  as  though  his  name  would  be  the  one 
to  be  nominated.  On  the  twenty-first  ballot  he  stood 
with  132  Yotes;  he  was  ahead  of  all  other  candidates  ex- 
cept General  Hancock,  who  received  135^.  On  the  final 
ballot  Ohio  brought  forward  the  name  of  Horatio  Seymour 
upon  which  the  Convention  unanimously  agreed.  Mr. 
Hendricks  would  have  been  more  than  mortal  not  to  have 
felt  the  sudden  change  of  affairs,  but  he  was  always  a 
patriot ;  and  during  the  campaign  that  followed  he  gave 
Mr.  Seymour  his  earnest  and  unswerving  support. 

In  the  year  1872^  the  Democratic  party  made  a  compact 
with  the  so-called  Liberal-Republicans,  and  the  Convention 
nominated  Horace  Oreeley  for  President.  The  Democracy 
never  made  a  greater  mistake.  Mr.  Hendricks  had  no  per- 
sonal sympathy  with  the  movement;  it  was  wholly  against 
his  judgment,  and  yet  such  was  his  loyalty  to  the  party  to 
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which  he  belonged,  that  thongh  he  felt  sore  they  had  made 
a  Terj  aerionfi  mistake,  he  threw  himeett  most  heartily 
into  the  new  movement  and  worked  for  it  with  right  good 
wiU. 

This  year,  1872,  was  a  most  disastrona  year  for  the 
Democracy  throughout  the  country,  and  Indiana  mflered 
with  other  States.  The  Bepablicans  carried  almost  every- 
thing  before  them.  Grant's  majority  was  20,0dO.  The 
Republicans  carried  the  Legislature  and  elected  all  their 
State  ticket  except  the  Goremor  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  Democracy  of  Indiana  was 
never  more  in  want  of  a  strong  man  to  be  its  atandard- 
bearcr  than  in  1873,  and  Mr.  Hendricks  was  pre-eminently 
t)ie  man. 

In  the  face  of  his  earnest  protest  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  Governor,  and  so  great  was  bis  personal  popolaii^ 
that  he  was  able  to  make  the  racefor  Governor  against  Hr. 
Thomas  M.  Brown,  winning  by  a  majority  of  one  thoa- 
sand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  votes.  Mr.  Hendricki* 
administration  of  that  office  was  in  line  with  all  his  pr^ 
vious  public  service.  He  served  the  State  with  honee^ 
and  skill.  Bearing  himself  with  an  attitude  of  impartiality 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State,  he  never  failed  when  the 
right  time  came  to  take  bis  part  manfnlly  in  all  the 
important  discussions  which  were  rife  in  those  days.  He 
knew  the  proper  attitude  of  an  official,  and  he  maintained 
it  with  dignity,  but  he  could  not  allow  the  official  to  Bwal- 
low  up  the  man.  Always  conciliatory  he  was  nevertlieless 
lirm  and  outspoken. 

In  July,  1874,  the  Indiana  State  Democratic  Convention 
was  held  in  Indianapolis;  Mr.  Hendricks  was  ananinunulj 
elected  permanent  chairman. 


CHAPTEB  yn. 

QBEAT  SFEEOS  AT  IKDIANAPOLIB. 

IT  wottid  be  imposBible  to  give  any  reasonably  compre- 
hensive impression  of  the  political  doctrines  held  and 
taught  by  Mr.  Hendricks  in  the  brief  space  of  these  pages. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  these  days  about  personal 
magnetiBm,  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  man  ever 
excelled  Mr.  Hendricks  in  the  pover  to  convince  and  sway 
an  audience.  A  man  of  simple  habits,  vith  a  graceful 
bearing,  and  a  manly,  handsome  face,  in  which  gentleness 
and  determination  blend  ia  such  a  manner  aa  to  charm 
any  audience  before  which  he  rises;  with  blue  eyes  and  a 
dimpled  chin,  and  lines  of  good  humor  playing  around  his 
expressive  mouth,  nature  has  endowed  him  with  all  the 
elements  of  the  true  orator.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  peruse  his  speeches  will  find  them  complete  and 
exhaustive,  as  full  of  instruction  as  they  are  entertaining. 
The  following  speech,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of 
all  Mr.  Hendricks'  orations,  was  delivered  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1874,  on  Monday,  September  14,  at  Indianapolis: 

The  fortunes  of  the  Republican  party  had  become  so  desperate  at 
the  late  adjoummcDt  of  CoDgreaa,  that  It  was  found  necessarj  to 
appeal  to  the  people  in  a  congresaloaal  address,  to  stand  bj  the 
leaders.  The  address  was  signed  by  thfrtj-ulne  memberB,  conHtitut- 
ing  the  coDgresBiooB]  committee.  General  John  Coburn,  of  this 
State,  was  one  of  the  tblrtj-nine.  Thej  ask  to  be  continued  in  power, 
and  their  army  of  eighty  thousand  office-holders  to  be  perpetuated  on 
the  payrolls,  because  they  are  good  and  the  Democrats  are  bad.  And 
they  go  back  thirty  years  before  the  war  to  prove  the  latter.  I  think 
no  Indianlan  Iiad  a  right  to  sign  a  paper  saying  that  from  1830  to  1860 
there  Is  hardly  a  memory  left  connected  with  the  control  of  public 
a&alia  "  at  which  the  nation  should  not  blush."    During  that  thirty 
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ycur^  our  piipuliition  iiirreiuwl  from  twelve  to  thirty -one  mlllioiu,  snd 
lliu  wiiilth  :iii<l  riinimi'n'i'  nf  the  cuunlry  coirvspoDdlngly  acl-vani'td. 
Till'  rcMiiircus  wt-re  j.'r'i'liiiilly  1>"1  stciiciily  develojwd.  Tlic  pFujik 
iviTu  pnisiitTous.  <.-oiilfiilfd  null  liupiiy.  Vou  know  that  bail  gijv- 
(.-rtinit'iil  I'liiilil  lint  buir  tnich  fruit.  Tliiit  period  ioeluded  Iho  iinsHlCT 
I<iin  iif  .liirli'iitrii  AilitiiiilKtnitii>n,  whioti  is  yet  dUliaguislKKl  for 
inli-^ly,  iiniiiii.-ss  anil  stiitesninn)<hi|i,  aud  wliich  strcnfrtb<.'acd  tlie 
(MiilIiIcQcu  of  lliu  world  in  fri'C  and  Kvpiililican  iiistitutioua.  During 
tluit  ivtIihI  Texas  wtis  anni'xi-d,  u  cinintrj'  large  cnonf^h  for  llirci! 
(fn-sit  Stati-i";  and  now.  afliT  tho  piiliHc  limds  under  tiie  CODtrol  of 
CougniH  Imvu  1ii.vn  lui  la^;^!ly  grauicd  uwuy,  uo  portiim  of  our  coun- 
try ulTi'M  i^-uler  nilviu)ta>;(.ii  (o  our  p<'nple,  wLo  nix'd  and  souk  ciieap 
liDiiicK  and  furnis,  liiim  Ti-xiix.  Tliat  jicrlitd  includes  tlie  aduiiDiMra- 
Hun  iif  ilic  TriL'Hsury  liy  JiimcsOiiiliric,  of  Kentucky,  agrcat  man  nrlio 
ili<i  lint  sulTtT  the  loas  of  one  diiUiir  of  the  people's  money.  TLat 
gciii-nLliiiii  liiis  piloted  away,  liut  It  hax  left  inaiiy  nanica  IlIuBtrious 
for  iNitrioiiu  di'viilioti  to  country  and  i-lcruled  stutcsnuiDotiip.  "ft'lial 
Ihinic  you  uf  .laekiMin,  of  Uentoii,  and  ('asa,  and  Silas  Wrlglit,  ol 
Marcy  lUid  WmMllmry,  and  of  Douglaa?  Did  Ilicy  not  alwiiys  and 
everywhere  vindicate  tbcir  counlry'H  right  and  honor;  and  in  Uie 
grcHt  conli-sta  with  the  giants  of  tlie  TVhig  jwirty  wtre  they  not  able 
with  i1i>;niry  and  criilit  lo  muintain  tlicmsoIveK,  their  party,  and  tlieir 
ciiiisc?  Over  Ihtiii.  their  wnrkH  and  their  achtevemcnts,  this  con- 
grc-ssioniil  eonimillii.'  of  thirty-nine,  moved  liy  the  spirit  of  modes) 
virtue,  iind  like  the  nnns  of  Xonh  going  liarkward,  would  throw  the 
nuiiillc  or  for^'e(fii]m.-sij.  Vi'bo  are  tbc  coruniittco  of  thirty-ninc,  good 
Bouls  anil  puru.  wlio  are  Bo  ashainiil  nnd  would  have  the  country 
blush  fcir  wliat  our  futiierii  did?  I  will  nut  name  them  all;  tbut 
would  In-  too  much.  So  much  cxciilleneo  and  virtue  would  overcome 
yow  ns  an  exeesa  of  light  would  bliud  you,  Chandler,  Cameron, 
Conover,  of  Florida;  Milctiell,  of  Orcj^on;  Cobli,  of  Kansas;  some 
delegutiti  fnini  tbo  Turritorii^i  and  fitewori,  of  Nevada. 

The  meeting  of  tbc  committeo  for  a  last  reading  of  the  nddrew 
must  have-  presentiHl  a  scene  of  thrilling  Interest  The  delicate  Hen- 
siliilillM  of  Chaniller  were  thoroughly  nroused  by  the  sentiment  tbitt 
he  liveil  in  times  uf  such  etevatetl  inirity,  and  that  bo  waa  not  ex 
[lo.'^ed  lo  the  eomipt  lulliu'nre  »f  aBsiiciution  with  Andrew  Jackson, 

At  Hmt  Air.  Cameron  w:ui  iliKturlicd  by  some  obscure  reference  U 
otlleiiil  integrity,  which  was  hiiitnl  at  as  pru|ier.  for  It  suggcnlcd  tlu 
dlniigreeable  memory  of  the  resolution  of  Ibe  House  of  llcprcsentatlTci 
during  the  war,  which  nmdo  it  neccfwiry  for  him  to  abdicate  the  Wai 
Department;  hut  when  bo  perceived  the  blow  struck  at  the  men  of  tbi 
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past  he  was  ^comforted,  for  the;  hit  that  granite  man,  'WQUam  L. 
Uarcy,  who  set  an  example  of  ilUberallt;  and  unlclndnees  In  that 
office  in  his  conduct  of  the  Mexican  War,  in  not  allowing  bia  friends 
and  panisana  to  grow  rich  oS  of  the  army  and  the  people. 

Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  bad  been  a  little  unfortunate  in  coining  into 
the  Benale  with  a  very  disagreeable  odor  about  his  character,  so  much 
BO,  indeed,  that  otheis  were  restless  In  sitting  in  the  chamber  with 
him;  but  that  was  past,  fumlgalory  explanations  had  been  made,  aD<l 
they  Iiad  become  accustomed  to  It,  as  indeed  they  have  lately  become 
accustomed  to  a  good  many  new  things;  but  his  distress  on  that 
account  was  forgotten  In  the  abasement  which  he  felt  in  contemplat- 
ing BO  much  above  him  the  sublime  faith  of  Stephen  A-  Douglas  in 
man's  right  and  capacity  for  aelf-govemment. 

Senator  Clayton,  of  Arkansas,  could  propedy  (dgn  such  an 
address,  because  he  had  been  investigated  and  wlijlewaahed,  but  I 
could  not  tell  why  the  gentle  delegates,  political  eunuchs,  from  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  should  display  so  much  passion 
toward  the  men  of  the  past.  But  upon  reflection  I  knew  It  was 
because  they  had  seen  so  much  of  the  Indian  service  out  there,  and 
BO  appreciated  its  purity,  its  justice  to  the  white  man,  and  Its  care  for 
the  Indian,  that  they  could  not  endure  the  stem  and  podiive  way  la 
which  Jackson  made  the  Indian  obey  the  authori^  of  the  country, 
and  the  white  man  respect  the  rights  of  the  Indian. 

True,  the  service  has  been  unfortunate  of  late;  it  costs  about 
(7,000,000  for  the  supplies  and  maintenance,  whereas  it  used  to  coat, 
when  the  number  was  far  greater,  but  |8, 000,000.  And  if  we  Include 
the  military  government  and  control,  the  cost  must  be  many  times 
greater;  and  the  misfortune  Is,  that  the  Indian  is  becoming  worae,  and 
the  bordera  more  Insecure. 

But  if  I  am  mistaken  In  supposing  Out  It  was  the  Indian  service 
which  so  moved  the  pure  ndnds  of  these  delegates,  then  il  must  be 
their  long  residence  in  the  dty  of  Washington,  and  their  observation 
ot  the  highest  development  of  their  party  in  the  government  and 
Improvement  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  True,  a  terrible  and 
crushing  debt  has  been  created,  reaching  nearly  $30,000,000,  which 
Cmgress  will  probably  pay  out  of  the  Treasury;  and  corruption 
Iwre  away,  so  that  even  the  form  of  republlrnn  government  was 
abandoned,  and  a  Boman  triumvirate  was  established  find  rules  the 
c^>iUtl  of  the  nation.  But  what  care  these  delegates  for  all  tttatf 
Hiey  see  the  grandeur  and  the  splendor  of  the  city,  rivaling  the  seats 
of  monarchy  in  the  Old  World,  and  they  look  with  contempt  upon 
Om  che^)  and  plain  atyle  that  prevdled  during  the  thirty  yean 
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wbicli  thr-y  dcDQuucc.  It  inoy  hare  1>cen  this  feeling  that  c:iusrd 
tliini  to  wiiUf  Willi  Iri'Hcnil  CVibiiro  and  the  others  In  this  sentiment 
tikki'D  fniin  till!  Hillings:  "It  has  }Kt'n  loudly  TdtinU'd  tliat  Ibnse 
wi-ri'  i-liiM))  ndininUtnitions.  CnmiKired  with  the  cxiK-nditims  »f 
tlii-sc  liims,  ttu-_v  were  elu-sip.  viry  cln:ip.  Cnnipiinil  with  Ihi-ir 
wiirih  In  till-  cimiiiry,  tlity  wre  iirolmlily  the  niwt  proHiimti-  tb"- 
wurlil  cvc-r  Kiiv.  Tln-y  rosl  thu-  ptoplfi  from  ?.VI,0O0,lW)O  t.i  lil:^l,|■|tl.^  . 
(NX)  JUT  itiiiiiiiij.  TIkisu  iiimi(iii.s  miijiituiui'il  fnruR  the  ciniity  pt_>.f'ui.i 
Vkv  ciilli'il  siivi-mnicnt.  It  whb  the  wnmt  jvifiX-Ant  Unit  coulJ  Ix  con- 
trivfd.     It  WHS  not  evra  Rhi.iwy;  it  was  vulgnr." 

Tliat.  it  Kd'tii*.  fH  I'lc'iir  I'lioiigh.  Till-  tilmpic  nnd  unoslenlatloiL* 
style  ii[  the  pisi  U  to  lie  licld  in  contL-itiiit  as  vulgiir.  Then  men 
lalicireii  faithfully  iind  actininli'd  truly  in  every  |>iililic  tnii>t;  llun 
tn.v's  VfT\-  liiw;  :inil  tlx'  tiiws  wun-  (ilniii  mid  iMsily  iiuili:rstiKi(1;  ilun 
inlliK-iii'e  mid  n'sjii-ctMliiTily  were  s<m^'hl  iitid  wim  iMT-.iuse  of  oAlcLd 
iulcgrily.  S'lnii'  old  iiu'O  yet  livi?  who  rei'ijllert  those  timcH.  Hi;- 
nowpivi-rmiie-^t.  U  In  N;  Hiiiili.- a  ii!ii,fant.  A  glittering,  gaudy,  pn- 
Icnlioiis  iiTiil  ]'■■,-•' ii'i  nrisliKTucy  is  to  take  the  plnci-  of  h  despj^d 
and  enished  Di'iiUHntey.  The  tM-iiplc  an-  to  Iw  made  contented  by 
hrillianl  and  cisily  show,  and  the  dis|iliiy  of  powtr.  By  sueb  a 
Cinirsr  LdiiiM  .N'iiiH^li'i>n  miunlained  hiiiif<('ir  fur  n  while  upon  the 
throui'  (if  Franif,  bill  his  failure  and  dis^'riiei'  mine  upon  him  and 
Ills  piii]ile  when  the  liullciv  simi'tiire  of  his  aulhorlly  was  brouiiht 
Bgaliist  the  reiil  jinwer  nf  a  wlid  piiiple. 

I^'t  ush)i>k  III  some  of  the  s;ii'dlii:  eharjten  In  the  address  against 
Dcnu-criilie  rule,  "  \S\-  bulliml  Ausiriuoutof  a  I  In  ugiirinn  refugee." 
Tli;il  «ii-  tbi-  Ciisc  of  M;irlin  Koszla.  a  Hungarian  hy  birth,  who  hud 
Lmii;r,iiiil  to  this  eimiiiry,  had  liviil  in  New  York  one  year  and 
eleven  nuinths,  anil  hi  [m>per  form,  acconling  to  our  laws.  Iim.1  de- 
clared his  {mention  to  beeoine  a  ciliKen  of  the  United  Stntea.  In 
XKfA  hf  went  to  Eiiroiie  on  hiislnes.i.  cairying  an  aulhcnticiiii'd  copy 
of  his  dei'hiRitiiin.  and  iiHrndiuL'  siHin  lo  n-ium.  While  at  Smyrna. 
Ill'  wiw  seized  liy  tlic  emissaries  of  Austria  and  forcibly  taken  on 
iHBinl  Ih.;  [Iii-.«ir.  an  Austrian  bri^r-r.f-wai',  and  held  in  close  tvinfint- 
iinMl.  Ill  1m'  eaniid  link  fnr  ]aiiii4iiiien[  hy  lluit  cruel  govcrnmeiii 
l.l■'■:lu^e  .,f  bi-  a-pinlioiis  f„r  lil«rly. 

t'aplain  lii-rabam.  nf  «r,r  navy,  w:fi  tlien  tn  command  of  tin- 
slmilHif  w:ir  St.  \jinU.  in  tin*  ^li[|i|irianriin.  iiml,  coming  to  anch^ir 
al  Siiiynia,  Was  inld  by  our  ii-nsul  wbai  bad  lalim  place.  Afli-r 
eiHifiilrir)!.'  niir  i-i|iii"^>ntalive  at  ('M[i^taiiliiii)[plc,  be  demandi.'d  of  the 
Aiislrian  iiniiiiiaiirler  Ibi:  Mirri-iiriir  i>f  h'li-i'.di,  with  the  ne.>iiir:incL' 
lliat  he  would  Ih;  taki.'n  if  not  siirivnileri  d.     1  Ic  wits  surreodcrud,  and 
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placed  under  the  protection  of  the  French  conaul,  and  relumed  to 
the  United  Stales,  sod  Austria  never  kid  her  fron  Iiand  upon  him 
again.  For  hU  gallant  and  noble  conduct.  Congress  voted  Captain 
Ingnitiam  a  medal.  Mr.  Marcy,  aa  Secretary  of  Blate,  In  a  corre- 
Rpondence  of  extraordinary  ability,  niiiinluined  and  Tiadicated  our 
country  H  position  and  conduct,  and  estaljllsbcd  pulillc  judgment  In 
our  favor.  Do  you  regret  that  Koszla  was  not  left  an  Austrian  prto- 
oDcr?  If  not,  what  tliink  you  of  this  charge  against  Uie  Democracy 
by  the  Republican  ConprefsmenT 

The  nest  charge  U  la  tliese  words:  "  We  despoiled  Mexico  of  a 
portion  of  her  territory,"  By  treaty,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war, 
we  aci^uired  New  Mexico  and  California;  we  hold  them  still.  From 
the  latter  we  have  realized  untold  wealth.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
acquisiiian  was  not  the  result  of  legitimate  war  and  fair  treaty!  that 
H  was  the  act  of  force  by  the  strong  over  Ihe  weak?  that  It  was  rob- 
bery? and  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  In  that  war  were  deapolleta! 
If  that  be  so,  then,  however  proud  the  people  have  been  of  the 
achlevementa  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  magniflt^nce  of  the  acquisi- 
tion, ought  not  the  country  to  be  restoredf  No;  the  question  was 
long  since  settled.  It  is  ours  by  legitimate  and  proper  war  and  fair 
treaty,  and  Ihe  demand  made  that  we  should  blush  because  of  that 
war  and  Its  results,  only  shows  their  inability  to  find  real  fault  in 
Democratic  administmlions. 

They  also  charge,  "We  domollshed  Grcytown."  That  Is  true. 
It  was  in  1854.  It  was  on  the  line  of  travel  and  commerce  between 
the  Atlantic  Slates  and  California,  and  after  that  the  semi  barbarians 
and  half-clothed  savages  of  thai  locality  no  more  interrupted  our 
commerce  or  murdered  our  people. 

KEOUI.AXrON  OF  TRAXBPORTATION. 

By  what  authority  and  in  what  manner  our  internal  commerce 
shall  be  regulated  is  a  question  of  present  and  deep  inierest,  and 
party  managen  who  ask  an  indefinite  extension  of  power  should 
declare  their  policy  In  immlstakable  terms.  In  their  addresses  the 
membera  of  Congress  evcde  it,  except  to  say  that  whatever  may  or 
may  not  be  expedient  to  tie  done,  "  only  the  Republican  party  can  be 
relied  upon  to  do  It."  Why  sof  Has  that  party  not  Iwen  in  power, 
both  State  and  national,  long  enough  to  have  done  something,  it  Its 
leaders  were  really  In  favor  of  anything  r 

In  respect  to  the  proposition  that  Congress  shall  build  a  double 

Inck  railway  from  the  Hisstselppi  to  the  Atlantic,  the  congressional 

address  says,  "  This  is  worihy  of  careful  consideration."    And  in 

mpect  U>  the  proposed  expenditure  of  $3U.OO0,UO0  iier  yi-ar  by  Con- 
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gK6n  to  open  or  wilnrge  several  water-chnnnels  over  the  couoliy, 
tlicy  !i<iy,  "  We  iavitc  your  eurncst  nod  Ciin-ful  coaridention  of  tlui 
projiiBuil."    Can  you  tell  whul  ihcy  are  in  favot  off 

Hill  tlicir  ulterunres  nn-  ji-l  more  confused  in  respect  to  the  regn 
Intiuii  iif  rurus  unil  frciglits.  Sbikll  It  be  under  tbe  conlrol  of  tlu 
Stiili-s  or  of  tlic  cnmpiiuicnf  TliL-y  my  tliut  llie  objections  to  Stult 
ei>iitn>1  "iire  so  Berinus  that  it  should  not  be  embraced  If  a  bettei 
one  enn  Ix!  fouud;  "  tliat  It  woulil  drive  capital  from  us.  They  aiM, 
"  It  is  now  a  mooleil  quL-.tlion  whetlier  tliat  price  (fare  and  freight 
kIiuII  l)e  named  liy  Ibc  cumpany  or  hj  the  people."  "  *  "  "'  It  b 
uiiiiiirost  that  if  the  cum pauy  be  allowed  to  fix  tbe  price,  thej  maj 
(k'tiiiiufl  too  much.  Vfiiders  of  nil  conimiHlities  arc  very  apt  to  won 
ilII  lliey  ciin  get.  On  the  eonlniry,  if  (be  people  or  their  agents  fij 
the  priee  tliiy  may  set  It  too  low.  Pureliusers  are  very  apt  to  wan 
eoniin<idiiics  as  cheiip  nH  they  can  be  bad.  It  is  not  prolniblc  tha 
eillier  party  to  the  (niiisiiction  woulil  always  hit  upon  the  cxac 
ecjiiiviilent.  The  cmsitiucnces  of  a  miiitake  would  probably  he  fouu 
mmt  injurioui  if  made  by  the  people.  If  the  company  makct  tb 
niisliike  and  eh:irges  too  murli,  no  one  Is  obllced  lo  employ  it.  Tb 
priMliieer  does  liis  own  carrjinp  Infore  tlie  railway  is  built,  lie  ha 
tliejM'rfeci  ri^^htlodoBoafierli  Is  inilit."  •  *  •  "  Under  faTn 
able  condilion!>.  Indi'ed.  the  carrier  may  demand  and  receive  mot 
tlian  a  fair  sliaru  of  tLe  profits  of  production.  Wber«  such  is  tb 
ease,  when  tbe  !*latc  finds  the  productT  makes  but  ten  per  cent  whil 
the  carrier  niiikeH  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  it  Is  very  easy  and  pa 
fcf'lly  l'-i.'i1iiu»lo  for  it  lo  sjiy  to  the  company:  '  Tlie  work  you  do  ca 
Ik-  <1iine  for  lv>:s  money;  we  will  pny  you  for  your  rood  wbut  it  vi 
cost  to  builil  Rucli  anoiber,  or  you  may  keep  your  road  and  wc  wi 
build  anotlKT.'  So  tbe  people  arc  not  helpless  against  exorUtoi 
cbargiM.  On  the  cnninir]'.  If  tlic  iHK)ple  set  the  price,  and  set  it  Va 
low.  ilw  consci]ucncc  may  be  grsiver." 

From  the  aililrcss  I  hiivc  niid  Ihiis  fully  because  ft  is  a  carefull] 
prepared  apjH'iil  to  the  people,  and  Kjn-aks  with  nuibority  for  ili 
jiarty.  And  nmv  1  ii-.k.  Wliat  arc  they  forT  What  are  they  agaiiihi 
Is  It  a  pr.iiid  j^iv<Tnment  railni.iil.  or  wiiIiT-lInes  of  eommtinicatioti 
"IVorthy  ymr  careful  consiileriiliim,"  is  the  answer.  This  alon 
appears  clear.  lh;it  ilici-  npjm.;!'  ihc  rcj;ultilion  of  farcB  and  frdghl 
by  public  auihority.  ntid  fuvor  leiivirig  llieir  regulation  to  tlie  con 
panics.  Whatever  you  lliink  of  the  position,  the  reasons  given  ai 
vicious.  "If  tlic  people  fix  the  rates  they  are  likely  to  be  too  Ion 
and  capltil  will  be  driven  off."  Wliy  soT  Intelligent  legialotio 
would  regard  railroads  as  important  public  agencies  lo  be  protectee 
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It  not  encouraged.  Buttheyadd:  "  If  the  compimy  Dmkea  the  mla- 
Uke  and  charges  too  much,  no  one  in  obliged  to  employ  It.  The 
producer  does  his  om  canyiiig  before  the  railway  is  built.  He  has 
the  perfect  right  to  do  so  ^ter  It  is  built."  That  language  in  Ihe 
moutb  of  the  company  itself  would  be  justly  offensive.  It  does  not 
correctly  state  the  relations  between  Ihe  companies  and  focicly.  The 
companies  are  created  by  law,  as  artificial  persons,  and  clothed  with 
important  prlvil^es,  because  of  the  benefits  the  construction  and 
mdnlenance  of  theirioadswlll  be  to  the  community  Except  for  that, 
they  would  not  exist.  Except  for  that,  they  would  not  be  clothed 
by  law  with  that  quality  of  sovereignty  which  enables  tliem,  like  Ibe 
Stale,  to  appropriate  private  property.  But  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  public,  and  for  the  public,  and  not  private,  they  could  not  enler 
upon,  condemn  and  appropriate  the  lands  and  timber  of  the  citizen. 
This  view  la  in  accordance  with  legislatiim,  Judicial  decisions  and 
public  policy.  And  the  companies  cannot  say  to  the  producers,  nor 
can  these  members  of  Congress  say  for  them,  "If  the  fares  and 
freights  are  too  high,  you  can  carry  your  own  produce  to  marliet  as 
you  used  to  do."  The  public  corporation  tnUBt  serve  the  public  at 
reasonable  charges.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  Its  existence,  and  the 
advantage  of  Ihe  members  is  but  an  incident.  Highways,  whether 
rail  or  grarcl,  might  be  made  by  the  Slate  directly,  and  in  every 
respect  would  be  under  State  control.  The  public  corporation,  created 
to  build  and  maintain  such  highway,  stands,  in  respect  to  Its  powen 
and  its  duties,  in  the  place  of  the  State.  It  is  a  creature  of  the  State, 
endowed  with  a  part  of  its  powers,  to  serve  the  public.  And  if  such 
a  corporation  refuses  to  serve  ihe  public  at  reasonable  rates,  the  State 
may  compel  such  service.  I  suppose  the  rule  hi  respect  to  a  private 
corporation  would  be  different.  In  this  I  do  not  refer  to  the  case  In 
which  the  Stale  may  have  expressly  relinquished  the  control  to  the 
corporation  itself.  In  this  Stale,  Ihe  power  la  expressly  reserved  to 
amend  the  general  laws  under  which  railroad  companies  have  been 
organized  since  IBSS. 

If  possible,  Ihe  other  remedy  against  exorbitant  charges,  suggested 
by  the  congressional  address,  is  more  objectionable.  It  is,  that  the 
State  shall  buy  the  road  from  the  company,  or  build  another  road  by 
its  ride.  It  la  not  probable  that  the  people  of  Indiana  will  ever  again 
permit  the  State  to  enter  upon  the  hazardous  work  of  constructing  or 
managing  works  of  Internal  improvements.  The  reliable  remedy  is 
to  be  found  In  the  wise  and  prudent  exercise  of  Ihe  powen  which  the 
State  has  over  her  own  InstJtullons. 

Dnder  the  pretext  ot  legnlatlng  commerce  tmoug  Ute  Stales,  the 
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(lungerouH  Kctacmc  has  l>crD  devised  of  coDgmaloiial  Interrentton  and 
control  over  State  corpornltona.  Tlie  real  puipoae  Is  to  Mrengtliai 
Federal  authority,  aud  promote  the  coDceutnlioa  of  pawtst.  Cu 
you  COD  '«ive  a  Echemc  of  greater  danf^r  to  the  reeerved  rlgfata  of  the 
HtAiea  and  of  tbe  people?  Thcae  corporations  exist  by  State  anthor- 
ity,  and  tLsir  powers  am  deflned  by  State  laws,  which  Coagnm  bai 
no  right  to  modify.  Sliouki  Congress,  by  commisalonen  to  he  ap- 
pointed by  tl.c  Prpsi<lenl,  take  ihe  msnsgement  of  nUroads  and  Udh 
of  tclegrupti,  every  persoD  in  tlic  employment  of  the  companiea  will, 
to  Bomc  Calient,  be  made  jlept'ndent  upon  this  new  power,  and  mada 
to  do  lis  hlddiog.  Give  this  new  power,  this  enormoua  p«troiiage  to 
Uie  President,  and  tbe  problem  of  the  nomination  for  the  third  tenn  ii 
settled.  Can  you  estimate  the  comiplion  it  would  produceT  Sena- 
tors Morton  and  Pratt  both  advocate  the  appoiniment  of  (Mnnmtsdoo- 
era  with  power  to  fls  the  fares  and  freights.  They  concede  that  the 
same  rales  ciinnot  be  adopted  for  all  the  roads;  that  they  must  ha 
adjusted  accordinj;  to  cost  of  coustructton  and  repairs,  and  amountof 
biisincss,  etc.  Who  will  Ik:  the  commissioners  with  such  pDwen  to 
regulate  rates  ss  between  the  companies  themselves  and  betweea 
Ihem  and  the  pcopltf  With  the  President's  capacity  for  bringing 
Into  oftl(«  mm  not  known  to  the  countiy,  we  might  expect  n  new 
Bantiom,  an  unheard-of  Richardson,  a  Tennessee  Murphy,  a  SBWjtt 
and  n  Shepberd. 

Their  brilliant  passage  from  rood  to  road  in  the  palace-cars  of  tbe 
comiHinics.  as  they  Jnspi.'Cl,  and  judge,  and  adjust  the  rates,  will  ners' 
lie  f()rpollen  by  the  |)eople.  The  scenes  will  be  gay  and  festlTe,  for 
the  olflcersof  the  companies  well  know  that  rallltons  will  depend  upon 
the  decisions.  And  when  they  come  to  decide  between  the  Interests 
oF  the  CO)  pornlions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  modest  rights  of  the  fann- 
ers on  the  oilier,  how  do  you  think  the  case  will  goT  It  wIU  he  no 
case  at  alL  The  Cn'dit  Mobilier  was  a  modest  and  retiring  cyprlan 
compared  with  this  brazen-faced  harlot.  It  was  a  strange  cotiici~ 
dencc  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  overcame  men  of  only  one  clasa,  irith 
Init  a  single  eicepllon.  They  were  good  men,  and  to  be  trusted,  and 
not  like  the  Detniicrals,  bad.  The  people  are  nearly  done  with  luch  • 
trash  and  deception. 

To  secure  n  fair  management  of  railroads  and  a  jnst  rate  of  trana- 
portatlon,  are  tlic  farmers  and  mechanics  not  safer  In  the  haoda  of 
their  immediate  representatives  iu  the  State  TjOgislaiurc  than  In  the 
hands  of  Congrexs  or  of  such  commu^sioncrsT  The  responaibllf^  of 
the  people  Is  more  direct,  and  the  representatives  are  more  la  your 
irrmpsthy,  and  corrupting  lufiucnccs  are  less  powerfuL    The  Cndit 
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Uobnier  grew  out  of  a  congreBBlonal  enterprise.  Wftbin  tho  patt  three 
yean  the  Pennaylv&nla  railroad  was  able  Id  Congress  to  make  lis  own 
aelcctims  of  eztenslTe  and  valuable  ground  in  the  city  of  Washington 
over  a  powerful  opposition.  The  Ccntml  Pairiflc  railroad  came  very 
near  carrying  through  Congress  a  grant  of  an  island  of  immeose  value 
io  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  although  it  was  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  government  for  military  purposes,  and  was  so  reported 
by  the  army  engineers.  Home  interests  are  safest  under  borne  man- 
agement. The  proceeding  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  rail- 
road corporations  and  the  producers  by  Washington  City  commisslon- 
ets  would  present  the  spectacle  of  the  jury  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  dining-hall  of  the  rich  defendant,  while  the  poorer  suitor,  in  his 
bumble  home,  bewails  his  unequal  fortune. 

FINANCE. 

The  expression  in  favor  of  a  return  to  spede  payments  is  very 
general,  but  the  real  question  is,  When  and  how  can  that  be  accom- 
plishedT  So  long  as  the  supply  of  coin  is  so  small  as  compared  with 
the  paper  money,  it  is  impossible.  The  effort  now  would  probably 
result  in  commercial  disaaier.  The  people  so  believe.  No  sentiment 
attributed  to  Mr.  Greeley  in  1873  was  more  hurtful  to  his  political 
fortunes  than  the  demand  for  immediate  specie  payments.  To  render 
it  possible,  without  hurt  to  the  country,  coin  and  paper  must  come 
nearer  together  in  quantity.  They  will  then  be  nearer,  if  not  uni- 
form, lu  value.  How  c'hHl!  that  be  brought  about?  By  reducing  the 
paper  currency?  With  the  present  burden  of  national.  State  and 
local  taxation,  and  the  large  volume  of  other  indebtedness  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  that  cannot  be  borne.  It  would  cramp  business  and 
paralyze  labor.  No  one  desires  a  return  lo  specie  payments  more 
earnestly  than  myself,  for  1  believe  gold  and  silver  are  the  real  stand- 
ard of  values,  unWersaland  permanent.  As  I  had  occasion  once  liefora 
to  say,  the  existence  of  commercial  mediums  of  different  values,  one 
description  of  money  for  one  class  and  purpose,  and  another  for  a  dif- 
ferent class  and  purpose,  is  too  serious  an  evil  to  )te  long  endurL-d. 
All  the  money  of  the  country  should  bo  of  uniform  value  and  readily 
convertible.  But  we  arc  not  in  that  condition.  Our  paper-money 
exceeds  the  coin  by  nearly  Ave  dollars  to  one.  How  shall  we  bring 
them  nearer  together  in  quantity,  that  Ibey  may  approach  and  meet 
In  value!  Shall  we  commence  at  the  top  and  tear  down,  or  at  tbe 
bottom  and  build  up?  Business,  enterprise  and  lal)or,  every  impor- 
tant Interest  of  the  country,  demand  that  the  vo'ume  of  the  currency 
be  maintained  to  meet  their  requirements;  but  every  inlerest  wi'l  l)e 
strenfthened  by  increasing  the  supply  of  coiu.    How  Is  tUui  to  bo 
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accomplisbed?  By  encouraging  an  Increaaect  production  of  out  gnat 
staples  tbat  command  tbe  foreign  market;  by  rcduring  our  expendi- 
ture in  (oreign  purclinws,  and  by  rcvereing  the  fatal  policy  which 
bus  sought  tu  mnke  our  debt  a  foreign  debt  When  we  purchase  I«m 
of  foreign  goods  nnd  sell  more  of  our  productions  abroad,  and  cmw 
lo  iMy  so  much  of  ilie  ioicreat  on  our  debt  abroad  and  pay  It  to  our 
own  citizens,  tlic  current  of  gold  will  turn  toward  our  ahorec,  and 
then  spt'ck'  payments  wili  t>c  certain,  natural  and  permanent,  and 
wili  liecomc  the  liusis  of  un  enduring  prospeiily. 

The  dechimlion  in  our  Stale  platform,  that  the  flve-twenty  bonili 
ahould  lio  piii<l  in  treasury  notes,  luis  uttracted  much  attention.  The 
subject,  for  Kome  years,  has  not  l>cen  considen-d  by  the  people.  In 
Ifi>6K,  vhen  it  was  a  living  and  a  pmctical  question,  I  thought,  and  u 
attfinipietl  to  miiintiiln.  that  the  tan's  under  which  the  bonds  and 
greeobackB  were  issueil  allowitl  the  payment  in  the  latter.  I  bare  no 
doubt  (he  laws  adniilteil  tbat  rons^'icllon;  tliat  it  was  the  proper 
€■<  instruct  ion.  And  I  tliink  no  siibwrpient  legislation  should  hare 
rliiint'e'l  the  mode  of  payment.  But  by  ilie  first  net  which  Pretiilent 
Gniut  Kigncil  in  l^Wit  (lit-  faith  and  honor  of  the  country  are  pli-dged 
to  Ilie  payment  in  gold.  That  was  an  act  not  required  by  any  cir- 
cii instil nccs  in  the  condition  of  our  affairs:  it  was  a  special  fnvnr  to 
tile  lioldcrs  of  Ilie  Ixmiis.  to  which  lliey  were  not  entitled;  nnd  it  was 
a  C()rn'>]>oiiding  wronj;  to  the  tax.payers.  I'nder  It  many  millions  of 
Iirciniiini  iiiivc  licca  iHiiil  wliich  Ilic  contract  did  not  nuthorice,  Ilul 
111';  prewnl  (nieslinn  is,  what  is  the  elTi-cl  of  the  act  of  1869,  pledjiing 
payment  in  pild?  l'|Mm  Iluit  (juestion  I  have  no  doubts.  Congreti 
piissi'tl  it.  and  Ibc  Pri'siilent  appnivcil  mid  signed  it  They  had  the 
confilitulloinil  |»iwi-r.  Tlic  people  lind  elecliil  them  upon  nn  equivo- 
cal pliitfiirm.  and  thrir  nctn  within  the  spbcre  of  their  power  btni)  the 
peo|>!r'.  Slillions  of  the  Ixinds  have  since  lu-cn  sold,  and  the  pur- 
cliiisiTs  musi  lie  psid  in  accnrdnnce  with  the  pledge  given.  If  my 
neisblxir  liolih  my  note  for  money  to  which  I  have  a  complete  defcni« 
in  law,  as  that  it  was  given  without  any  conHidcratinn,  or  tbat  it  wan 
obtuiniil  by  fniuii.  and  I  sny  lo  anotlicr  neighbor  who  contemplatea 
piircliasing  it,  ilint  it  is  right  and  will  \)c  paid,  and,  relying  upon  that 
slutcmciit,  he  does  jiiirclmse  it,  I  c:innot  wlllidraw  Ihat  statement.  It 
binils  me  inio  wimiiver  kinds  liie  note  miiy  mhecqucnlly  pam.  It 
is  U'l'ausc  my  a.ssunmco  induced  him  to  buy  the  note,  and  U  vmiM 
\i:  II  fniud  upon  the  bokler  to  allow  inc  to  )^et  up  any  dcfenBC  which 
exinttd  at  the  time  I  made  it>  A  lower  standard  cannot  be  set  up  for 
the  gov'i-nuncDt  tliiin  tliat  wliich  niensiires  the  rigiits  and  llalNlIiics  of 
JDilJiidiiah.    Ii  is  because  the  net  of  1869  is  thus  binding  tluit  it  vaa 
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M  grieroui  a  wrong  upon  the  people.  Tho  party  vhlch  did  It  should 
be  held  poUUcallj  responsible.  This  quesUoa  Is  rapidly  loelog  pnc- 
tlcsl  Imporbtnce,  for  the  bonds  have  been  converted  in  Urge  quuitl- 
ticB  and  are  now  being  converted  into  Ave  per  cents,  carrying  the 
promise  of  payment  In  gold  upon  their  face.  That  la  one  of  the 
wrongs  resulthig  from  the  act  of  1869. 

THE  crvn^-RinHTB  biui. 

We  had  been  led  to  hope  that  the  questions  and  controvereiea 
between  the  white  and  black  races  had  been  Anally  sod  definitely 
settled.  By  law  they  hsd  been  placed  upon  terms  of  equality  In 
respect  to  personal  and  political  rights,  and  it  was  supposed  that  con- 
trol of  liic  social  relations  would  not  be  undertaken,  but  we  were 
mistaken.  There  is  pending  in  the  House  a  Senate  bill  which  assumes 
the  right  to  regulate  the  schools,  public  conveyances,  etc.,  in  the  States, 
ftud  to  declare  by  whom  and  upon  what  terms  they  shall  bo  enjoyed. 
These  have  always  been  held  to  be  domestic  institutions  and  subject 
only  to  State  control.    This  is  anolher  eflort  to  concentrate  power. 

If  Congress,  upon  any  pretense,  may  prescribe  who  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools,  may  it  not,  on  the  same  pretense,  go  further 
and  prescrilK  the  terms  and  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  scholani 
In  the  schools,  and  do  whutever  may  ho  desired  to  preserve  a  sup- 
posed equality?  And  the  pretense  under  which  Congress  compels 
admission  to  hotels  and  places  of  amusement  will  go  further,  and 
regulate  the  treatment  after  being  admitted,  for  equality  may  require 
that  loo.  Thus  we  will  have  a  usurpation  of  power  In  Congress  to 
regulate  the  most  interesting  and  delicate  of  our  domestic  aftaira.  It 
is  an  assumpUon — a  usurpation.  There  is  no  such  power.  Our  con- 
stitutional amendments  do  not  confer  it.  Our  common  schools  In 
their  control  and  management  should  he  kept  as  near  to  the  families 
as  possible.  This  movement  is  another  and  dangerous  effort  to  con- 
centrate power.  It  can  do  neither  race  any  good,  and  will  probably 
harm  both.  The  races  are  not  alike  and  their  amalganuttion  Is 
unnatural  and  offensive  to  the  better  classes  of  both.  I  suppose,  if 
left  to  their  own  judgment  and  wish,  the  colored  people  would  be 
content  to  nssociate  together.  Arc  they  not  willing  that  their  children 
shall  go  to  school  together?  Why  not?  Full  and  sufllclent  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  education,  as  ample  as  for  the  whites.  It 
la  BO  now  in  sU  our  cities,  I  tielieve,  and  will  soou  be  so  Ihrou^out 
the  State.  Let  us  protect  free  education  throughout  the  country 
from  this  dangerous  blow.  Our  Senators  supported  the  measure. 
Ur.  Pntt  now  seeks  a  rejection.    To  show  you  the  spirit  influendng 
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him,  I  ^fll  read  on  eztmct  from  bis  speech  made  In  the  Senste  the 
SOih  of  lust  Hay: 

"It  has  eeemed  to  me  a  most  surprislDg  thfng  thst  people  who 
declaim  agiiinKi  whnt  tlify  coll  negro  equality  are  aerer  heard  to 
■tart  Boy  objcclion  to  admissfon  to  fullest  righta  of  citizenship  of 
the  foreigner,  thmigli  ho  be  ignorant  to  the  loat  degree,  «  piuper,  or 
a  criminal,  unacqiiiiinlcd  u,-i<li  our  lawa  and  not  capable  even  of  Epeak- 
ing  our  knpinge,  M<ire  ilian  the  third  of  a  million  of  immigrunta 
from  (.'verj'  eounlrj'  of  Eurri)ic  annually  Innd  upon  our  shores  and  are 
heartily  welcomed  tc  Ihe  privileges  of  citizenship;  with  whom  it  Is 
not  unfuir  to  say  the  negro  poputalton  of  this  country  irill  besr 
favortililc  compurison  in  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  nseful 
citizens." 

aOCTlIEKS  TROnSLEfl. 

It  if  now  so  noliccublc  a  fact  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see  It,  that 
immediately  prcccillng  the  important  elections  troubles  we  excited 
t>clireen  the  wlittes  and  blacks  in  the  South.  It  has  two  effects.  It 
Is  mndc  the  pretext  for  sending  troops  into  the  Elouthem  States  and 
conlnilliug  the  elections  for  the  radicals;  and  it  is  used  In  the  North 
to  arouse  mdical  passion,  and  thus  carry  ihe  electlojs  there.  Now, 
as  these  arc  the  only  re»>(tlls  that  can  follow,  who  does  it7  The  emis- 
saries of  the  pany  tliut  mnkcH  ii  giiin  liy  it. 

Jly  countrymen,  wc  must  liHik  B([uan-ly  and  honeaUy  at  this  ques- 
tion of  the  strife  Ix'twei'Q  tlic  two  races. 

During  the  war,  when  the  SDulhtm  men  were  oB  in  the  field, 
there  were  no  iusiirrectious.  The  colored  |>coplc  preserved  the  peace 
at  home.  After  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  harmony  between 
the  Rices  until  your  unfortunate  ]>olicy  of  rcconstruclioD  was  started. 
la  thill  you  utiilertuok  to  basu  the  muchiucry  of  society  upon  one 
element,  and  to  exclude  intelligence.  You  stiipped  the  white  mnn  of 
political  privileges,  and  cloihed  the  negro  with  political  power.  The 
races  had  been  harmotiiou.'':  but  at  once,  and  fttr  a  purpose,  jou 
placed  Ihcra  In  hoKlile  iiltilude.  You  left  many  of  the  hungera-on  of 
the  anny  In  llie  Soulli;  men  who  trcut  not  to  tight,  hut  to  plunder. 
They  were  your  cmissiiries;  they  orgnnized  the  negroes  Into  a  polit- 
ical parly.  In  every  neighburliDotl  Ihey  fonncd  them  Into  oath-bound 
secret  societies,  called  Loyal  Leagues.  They  were  sworn  to  stand 
togelber.  In  Ibesc  stK'leiles,  from  which  the  Bouibcm  white  man  was 
excluded,  they  were  taught  to  Regard  ihe  while  men  as  their  encmiea, 
and  Ihat  they  would  soon  receive  their  property.  Thus  they  were 
arrayed  In  nntugonism  to  Ihe  whites.  The  work  w:is  done  thoroughly, 
and  by  h  you  held  political  power  in  many  States.    But  those  Btates 
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are  crushed  sod  mined  now.  We  cannot,  we  must  not,  go  on  in  Ibis 
direction.  The  welfare  of  our  countiy  calls  for  a  change  Men 
moat  be  placed  in  power  who  will  relieve  socielf  from  theee  diuiger- 
ous  Influences;  who  will  stand  honestly  between  the  two  races,  anti 
see  to  it  that  each  is  fairly  and  fully  protected  in  iis  rights;  who  will 
see  that  honnonj,  based  upon  justice,  ia  reatored,  ho  that  labor  shall 
be  secure,  and  capital  shall  not  he  afraid. 

The  South  is  now  being  covered  with  troops.  If  General  Grant 
would  Investigate  for  himself.  I  would  not  fear  the  result.  In  many 
respects  I  admire  htm.  He  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  does  Dot 
hale  people  merely  because  they  oppose  his  corrupt  parly.  Two 
years  ago  I  said  (hat  we  were  fighting  the  "ring"  that  controlled  hiin 
mure  than  the  F'residcnt  himself,  and  now  we  have  to  tear  the  bad 
influences  that  surround  him.  lie  will  not  investigate.  He  will  take 
his  information  from  the  most  malignant  man  in  the  country,  Ihu 
Attorney-General.  The  men  who  are  maintaining  such  baleful  author 
ity  in  the  South  crawl  into  the  office  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  and  do 
their  work.  It  Is  a  dreadful  thiog  that  our  army  must  be  used  to  per- 
petuate a  rule  so  hurtful  to  the  whole  country,  such  as  prevails  in 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Whole  communi- 
ties and  the  business  and  production  of  the  country  ore  being  played 
upon  for  poliUcsl  results.  The  welfare  of  the  country  calls  for  a  change. 
Lei  the  sentiment  be  felt  everj'where.  from  tJie  palace  of  the  capital- 
ist to  the  cabin  of  tbo  negro,  that  complete  and  exact  justice  shall 
prevail,  and  then  all  will  once  more  bow  to  public  authority.  It  was 
so  once;  it  may  be  so  again.  The  party  In  power  has  failed.  Let 
us  not  be  led  by  hate  to  utter  ruin. 
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The  congressional  address  says,  "  Since  the  advent  of  the  Repul>- 
lican  party,  the  finishing  touches  have  been  given  to  our  land  f^em." 
That  is  nearly  true.  There  may  not  be  much  more  to  grant.  But 
Senator  Pratt  claims  for  his  party  the  credit  of  the  homestead  policy. 
That  measure  was  not  carried  by  the  votea  of  either  party;  it  was 
supported  by  men  of  both  parlies.  But  Andrew  Jotinson,  whom 
they  sought  to  impeach,  was  the  real  author  of  the  measure.  He 
was  Its  esrlieat  and  persistent  advocate  in  Congress  l>efore  the  birlli 
.  of  the  Republican  party.  1  understand  that  Benator  Pratt  also  cluinia 
for  bis  party  the  credit  of  sccuriog  the  full  right  of  naturalization 
and  ita  recognition  by  European  countrica,  and  also  the  credit  of 
cheap  foreign  poatage. 

How  can  be  make  such  a  claimT    These  important  and  valuable 
measurea  were  not  secured  by  legisIaUon,  hut  by  treaUes— and  tha 
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leading  treaties  were  negotiated  bj  Andrew  Johnson,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  opposed  by  the  party;  when  the  party  hatred  of  him  was  so 
great  that  it  pursued  him  by  wicked  impeachment  I  voted  to  ratify 
the  important  treaties  of  that  class.  Senator  Pratt  was  not  then  in 
the  Senate. 

fraudfTjEnt  apportionment. 

I  will  a»k  your  attention  to  some  questions  more  inmiediately 
affecting  our  State.  At  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1872,  an 
unjust  and  wickid  law  was  passed  dividing  the  State  into  senatorial 
and  reprcscntiUive  districts.  It  was  done  to  enable  the  party  to  hold 
politi<ral  power  in  tlic  Loi^islaturc  agiiinst  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Governor  Baker  would  not  sign  it.  No  man  ought  to  have  voti'd  for 
it.  They  now  propose  t*)  appropriate  and  use.  the  advantages  of  the 
crime  l)y  securing  the  re-election  of  Senator  Pratt  The  hisloiy  of 
such  nefarious  efforts  has  generally  been  that  they  turn  againKt  the 
guilty  party.  How  shall  it  Ik?  now?  Will  the  people  of  Indiana 
become  a  direct  party  to  it  by  so  voting  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  wrong?    Let  us  see. 

That  my  motives  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  what  it  is  my  duty 
to  say  ui>on  tliis  subject,  I  wisli  to  assure  you  that  in  no  event  can  I 
have  any  personal  interest  in  it.  I  am  not  and  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate.  I  did  not  want  to  Ik;  a  candidate 
for  Governor.  a.s  many  of  you  know,  l)ut  I  have  accepted  the  office, 
and  intend  to  hold  it  during  the  term. 

As  we  all  have  to  obey  the  laws,  it  is  fair  and  right,  and  by  all 
honorable  men  recognized  as  fair  and  right,  that  we  shall  have  an 
equal  voice  in  making  the  laws.  But  deeming  it  possible  that,  for 
party  gains,  some  men  might  reject  this  sentiment  of  justice  and  right, 
our  Conj-titution  has  provided  that  the  n[)portionment  of  senators  and 
repre.sen  til  lives  among  the  counties  shall  be  according  to  the  nimibers 
of  the  voting  population,  to  l)e  ascertained  by  an  enumeration  every 
Ki?;lh  year. 

The  oath  of  the  legislator  to  obey  the  Constitution  Is,  in  this 
respect,  only  to  do  what  is  just  and  right. 

The  enumeration  next  before  the  pas.sage  of  this  law  made  the 
voting  population  of  the  State  to  be  870,088.  The  entire  vote  in 
OctolKT,  1872.  just  before  the  law  passed,  was  377,819.  The  dilTcr- 
ence  between  the  enumeration  and  the  vole  was  only  1,209.  I  will 
test  the  law  by  a  compari^on  of  the  apportionment  to  the  counties, 
with  their  vote. 

The  entire  vote  of  the  State,  377,819,  apportioned  among  one  hun- 
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dred  representativefi  and  atly  senatoin,  would  give  one  ret^eMntatin 
to  8,T7S,  and  one  seuatOT  to  7,656  voten. 

Lake  County,  with  a  vole  of  2,444,  which  Is  1,824  below  the  np- 
resentative  ratio,  has  one  representative. 

Porter,  with  a  vote  of  2,977,  which  is  801  below  the  ratio,  has 
one  represent  stive. 

Steuben,  with  a  vote  of  2,793,  which  la  985  below  the  ntio,  has 
one  representative. 

Lagrange,  with  a  vole  of  2,867,  which  is  911  below  the  ratio,  has 
one  representative. 

Jennings,  with  a  vole  of  3,434,  which  ia  833  below  the  ratio,  ha> 
one  representative. 

Vermilioii,  with  a  vote  of  2,24S,  which  Ib  1,683  below  the  ratio, 
has  one  representave. 

Warren,  with  a  vote  of  2,490,  which  is  1,288  below  the  ratio,  has 
one  representative. 

Lawrence,  with  a  vote  of  3,589,  which  Is  209  below  the  ratio,  bas 
one  representative. 

Monroe,  with  a  vote  of  3,216,  which  is  G62  below  the  ratio,  has  one 
representative. 

Aud  Benton  and  Newion  together,  with  a  vote  of  2,935,  wliich  is 
648  below  the  ratio,  have  one  rcpresentaltve. 

These  eleven  counties  are  strongly  liepublicnn,  giving  an  aggre- 
gate Repubi  loin  tnajorilj  of  4,092,  but  they  lack  8,799votegtoenUUe 
them  to  the  (en  representatives  given  them. 

There  are  seven  other  counties  which  fall  below  the  ratio  in  thdr 
vote,  and  are  alluwed  each  a  representative,  but  tlie  aggregate  defi- 
ciency is  less  thiui  one  re  present  alive  apportionment. 

Bartholomew  is  a  Democratic  county,  with  a  population  of  4,761, 
which  was  983  more  than  enough  for  a  repreaentative,  but  she  was 
allowed  none.  Brown  County  is  Democratic,  with  a  total  vote  of 
1,638,  Slie  was  allowed  no  representative;  but  she  and  Bartholomew 
conKlitute  one  representative  district,  with  an  entire  vole  of  6.394, 
being  an  excess  of  3,616  over  Ihe  ratio  of  represent  alien,  and  such 
eKcesB  being  more  than  the  entire  vote  of  cither  Lake,  Vermilion,  or 
Wnrren.  each  of  which  has  a  representative, 

Bartholomew  is  denied  a  separate  representalion,  while  Lawrence, 
with  1,192  less  votes,  Houroe,  wllb  1,345  less  votes,  Vcnnilion,  with 
2,516  less  voles,  Warren,  wllh  2,671  less  votes.  Lake,  with  2.817  leas 
votes.  Porter,  with  1,784  loss  voles,  Lagrange,  wilh  1,894  less  votes, 
and  Bteuben,  with  1,968  less  votes,  have  each  a  representaUve;  and 
Jennings,  an  adjoining  county,  wUh  1,827  less,  has  a  separate  repre- 
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BCDtntive  and  a  representative  jointly  wiih  Jefferson  and  Scott;  Decs- 
tur,  niih  3S5  less,  iind  Husb,  with  G03  loss,  and  Riplej,  with  455  lets 
votes.  Lave  t'Hi.hare]irrscnlaliveandono  Jolnlly;  Grant,  wilh40Sli#B, 
lias  one  reiirc-eiiliillve  and  one  jointly  with  Blackford;  Deluwarr. 
with  4fil  less  voles,  liii.s  one  representative  and  one  jointly  wilh  Jay. 
and  llainillon,  ivilli  bnt  five  more  votes,  bus  one  repTeecuI alive  and 
line  JDiiilly  Willi  Tipton. 

Well",  u  I ic'uioctaiir- county,  Ims  3,006  voles,  being  554  more  than 
Lake,  210  more  ihiin  Steiilien,  T55  more  tliau  Vermilion,  and  B13 
more  llian  Warren,  U  allowed  no  aeimrato  reiircsenlativc,  while  each 
u(  tlie  others  has  one.  Wells  and  Adams,  Democratic  couDiJci.  &rc 
joined  for  one  representative.  Their  aggregate  vote  is  5.137,  beiDg 
1.400moro  than  Ihe  representative  ratio.  lirowD  and  Bartholomew, 
wilh  G,214  votes,  and  Lake,  wltli  S.444.  have  Ihe  same  repreHcnlation, 
which  gives  Iwo  men  in  Lake  more  than  the  vote  and  polilieal  power 
of  live  men  in  ei'hi;r  Rarllioloniew  or  ISrown.  It  is  so  aliio  in  Ver- 
milion and  Warren,  anil  nearly  so  in  Porter,  Pteuben  ourt  Lagrange. 
The  wmiif,'  is  erpiully  gn'Ht  in  llio  ML'nato.  Posey  and  Gibson, 
wilh  tl,177  voters,  have  one  senator,  and  Lake  and  Porter,  wllh  5,421 
voters,  have  a  senator. 

DeiirlKim  and  Fninklin,  slningly  Dcmoeratlc,  wilh  9,404,  hare  a 
senator,  and  Elkhart,  with  Ixit  ri,mi  votera,  has  a  senator. 

JelTi'rson,  wilh  Iml  ■1.4(1,1,  hns  a  senator,  while  ('lark  and  Floyd 
together,  wllh  10.378  volerx,  have  hut  one.  Shelby  and  Johnson, 
will)  !i.<)2l  vdlirs.  have  a.  senator,  and  Parke  und  Vermilion,  with 
but  6,1114,  have  one  scnnlor. 

Aihuiiii  and  ^Vells.  iviili  unequal  repre^nlaiion  In  the  House,  have 
no  senator,  exi/ejit  wilh  .Mk^i  in  a  distriel  of  U.mit. 

Hamlolph.  wilh  1)11150,14,  has  one  senator,  and  Putnam  and  Hen- 
dricks, with  H,:i."iT.  have  oiu'.  whieh  is  controlled  by  the  Ili-publicau 
majority  of  HendricUs.  Harlhoiomew  and  Brown,  wilh  6.:)il4  voles. 
have  one  reiire^enlallve  and  one  senator,  while  Lake  and  Porter, 
wilh  bnt  .5.421  votes,  lia\e  two  repri'sen  la  lives  and  one  pennlor. 
Wliy  should  one  voi<'r  in  Lake.  Vermilion.  Sicuben,  or  Lagrange. 
have  a  voice  in  niakiti;,'  Ihe  Inw.i  more  than  cipiai  to  two  in  Brown, 
Bartholomew,  Adama,  or  Wells?  Why  shall  these  counties  have  so 
much  more  voice  in  pniprirlion  to  numbers  thnn  Shelby  or  Johnson, 
Dearborn  or  Fi'anklin?  Is  it  bceausc  that  some  year  Bartholomew 
was  taxed  u|Hin  more  than  iiini.'  million,  .hihnson  more  llian  ten  and 
one  h]d[  million,  and  Slii^iby  more  than  ten  and  a  qunrlcr  million, 
and  Di'arbiirn  and  Fnmklin  encli  more  than  eijrht  million  diillar«; 
while  Luke  was  but  Ihri'C  million  si \  hundred  thousand;  VtrniUiOfl 
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four  miUlon  four  himdied  UionrntHJ;  and  Steuben  less  than  three 
millions  T 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  this  apportionment 
may  be  changed  by  the  next  Lf^lature.  I  think  it  Is  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  it  must  not  stand  until  anoUier  enumeration  Is  made  at 
the  eipiiBtion  of  ali  yean  from  the  last,  as  required  by  the  Consti- 
tulioD.  But  the  people  may  and  should  rebuke  the  outrage  as  a  blow 
at  popular  representation  and  republican  government.  They  should 
rebuke  it  by  defeating  Its  purpose,  by  preventing  the  miarepreaenta- 
tioD  intended.  It  Is  a  gratification  to  me  that,  in  my  Gret  address  to 
the  people  as  a  candidate  In  1873,  in  tbe  expectation  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  be  Democratic.  I  said:  "  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  redlslrict  the  Stale  for  legislative  and  congressional  pur- 
poses. Not  only  the  Constitution,  but  jusCand  honest  represenUllon, 
require*  ttiat  tbe  apportionment  shall  be  made  among  the  counties 
according  to  their  voting  population.  It  is  a  sbame  If  tbe  people 
allow  the  adjustment  of  representation  to  be  made  upon  any  other 
basis.  It  is  an  aggravated  fraud  if  some  counties  be  allowed  more, 
and  other  counties  less,  than  tbelr  proportion  of  Senators  and  Bepre- 
sentalives  because  of  the  political  opinions  of  their  people.  The 
apportionment  of  1667  was  thus  tainted.  Should  the  men  who  sup- 
port me  this  year  have  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  I  hope  they 
will  be  governed  by  tbe  Constitution  and  Justice  only  in  making  the 
new  apportionment,  for  It  is  right,  and  it  will  prove  politically  expe- 
dient and  wise.     For  that  my  labor  and  my  Influence  shall  be  given.'' 

1  think  you  know  that  the  corrupting  sentiment  baa  been  growhig, 
that  unfair  advantages  are  right  in  politics,  and  that  private  gain  may 
be  made  of  political  success,  I  think  you  know  that  from  that  senti- 
ment the  corruption  has  come  which  is  undermining  our  fnElitutlons. 
Then,  need  I  specify  the  large  sums  of  money  of  which  the  people 
were  defrauded  by  the  Sanborn  contracts,  by  the  Credit  Mobiller,  by 
the  New  York  Custom  House  frauds,  so  hurtful  to  our  commerce,  and 
so  wrong  to  the  merchants?  Need  I  speak  of  tbe  great  fortunes 
built  upon  the  DlstHct  of  Columbia  corruption,  and  of  the  scores  of 
Investigations  which  the  clamor  of  an  outraged  people  compelled? 
Need  I  mention  that  for  all  these  none  of  (be  guilty  parties  have  been 
punished  save  only  one  old  man  expelled  from  the  House;  while 
others  have  been  rewarded  by  and  now  bold  high  and  lucrative 
office?  Why  is  it  not  enough  to  turn  to  this  unparalleled  leglslatire 
fraud  in  our  own  State?  Would  you  agdn  trust  a  man  who  would 
corruptly  wrong  even  an  enemy?  Would  you  employ  him  in  your 
•tore,  or  office,  or  shop,  or  on  yoxa  faimt   Thai  how  cam  you  truit 
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tlie  aHairs  of  govemfnent  in  the  hands  of  a  party  which  requires  Ita 
legislators  to  despoil  a  part  of  tlie  people  of  their  rights,  and  to 
l)estow  tht-ni  upon  others?  Do  they  not  nil  equally  pay  taxes,  and  bear 
the  public  bunlens?  Why,  then,  shall  some  be  robbed  of  their  rights 
as  citizens?  The  industries  and  resources  of  the  country  will  restore 
the  millions  lost  by  the  frauds  and  corruptions  to  which  I  have 
referred;  but  who  shall  restore  to  the  people  of  many  counties  their 
lost  privilege  and  right  of  an  equal  voice  in  making  the  laws  which 
all  must  obey? 

LEQISLATIA'E  EXPENSES. 

I  will  detain  you  to  speak  only  of  one  other  characteristic  of  the 
last  Legislature.  I  speak  of  its  own  extravagance  in  the  use  of  the 
public  money.  The  general  and  special  sessions -continued  one  hun* 
dred  and  one  d»3's,  and  the  expenses  were  $199,503.33,  as  appears  by 
tlie  rei>ort  of  Mr.  Glover,  as  Treasurer  of  the  State,  page  10.  That 
includes  only  legislative  expenses.  It  was  at  the  rate  of  $1,976  per 
day.  The  Legislature  of  1871  was  in  session  only  fifty- three  days. 
The  important  measures  and  business  of  the  session  were  defeated  by 
the  resignation  of  Ilepublicaus  in  the  House,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
quorum,  and  thus  stop  business.  The  breaking  up  of  the  Legislature 
was  revolutionary  in  its  character,  and  not  justified  by  any  public 
consideration,  or  sufllcient  n>ason  in  the  condition  of  its  business. 
That  proceeding  made  the  session  of  1871  only  fifty-three  days,  and 
the  expenses  were  $82,520,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Ryan's  report,  page  9. 
This  was  at  the  nite  of  $1,557  i>er  day,  and  was  $419  less  per  day 
than  the  expenses  of  the  Legislature  of  1873.  But  it  is  proper  to 
add  that  the  pay  of  members  of  the  Legislature  was  increased  at 
the  special  session  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day  That  increase 
of  three  dollars  per  day,  for  one  hundred  R<ipresentative8  and  fifty 
Senators,  was  $450  per  day,  but  applied  only  to  the  regular  session 
of  sixty-one  days.  It  amounted  to  $27,450.  and.  deducting  that  from 
the  $100,503.  leaves  $172,113  as  the  expenses  of  the  one  hundred  and 
one  days,  excluding  increa^'d  pay,  or  $1,704  i)er  day,  which  was 
$147  per  day,  excluding  increas(?d  i\iy,  more  than  the  Democratic 
Legislature  two  years  before. 

TKMPEUANCE  LEGIST.ATION. 

I  think  the  Democracy  on  the  13th  of  October  are  expected  to 
declare  in  plain  terms  what  legislation  you  approve  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  My  ofilcial  duty  places  me  in  a  respon- 
sible relation  to  this  subject.  I  signed  the  law  now  in  force  known  aa 
the  Baxter  bill,  though  I  thought  some  of.  its  provisions  unwise  and 
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impolitic.  Before  signing  the  bill,  I  examined  it  with  all  the  care  the 
time  allowed  would  permit.  I  called  to  my  assistance  two  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  State,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  pro- 
visions were  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  not  a  case 
of  hasty  or  inconsiderate  legislation.  It  was  deliberately  considered 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Believing  the  bill  to  be  con- 
stitutional, and  that  it  expressed  the  deliberate  judgment  and  will  of 
the  Legislature,  it  was  my  duty  to  sign  it.  I  believe  the  veto-power 
is  conferred  to  arrest  unconstitutional  and  hasty  legislation,  and  leg- 
i'ilHtion  in  derogation  of  fundamental  and  essential  rights,  such  as  the 
equality  of  representation,  and  not  to  enable  the  Governor  to  oppose 
his  opinions  to  those  of  the  people's  immediate  representatives  upon 
questions  of  mere  policy  or  police  regulation.  That  law  has  not 
received  the  popular  support  necessary  to  make  it  efficient.  It  has 
encountered  determined  hostility  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the 
liquor- business ;  and  for  many  months  extreme  temperance  people, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  have  shown  an  unwillingness  to 
abide  by  its  provisions. 

Propositions  will  be  brought  before  the  next  Legislature  for  the 
material  modification  or  repeal  of  the  law.  What  legislation  shall 
take  its  place  ?  Our  Supreme  Court  has  declared  absolute  prohibi- 
tion to  be  unconstitutional,  and  experience,  I  believe,  has  shown  it  to 
be  impracdcable.     It  then  only  remains  to  regulate  the  traffic. 

Any  useful  law  must  rest  upon  the  proposition  that  there  are 
serious  evils  to  societv  and  to  individuals  connected  with  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  law  to  restrain 
and  prevent.  Sales  should  not  be  made  to  boys,  and,  if  necessary 
to  prevent  it,  the  boy  who  misrepresents  or  conceals  his  age  to  obtain 
liquor,  should  be  punished  as  well  as  the  party  who  knowingly  sells 
to  him.  Drunkenness  should  be  punished  as  well  as  selling  to  the 
intoxicated.  All  sales  should  be  forbidden  when  the  public  peace  or 
safety  requires  it,  and  like  other  pursuits,  it  should  be  suspended  in 
the  night-time.  Perhaps  the  hour  now  fixed  is  unnecessarily  and 
inconveniently  early,  but  society  should  be  protected  from  the  dis- 
turbances and  bloodshed  incident  to  the  traffic  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

I  think  it  might  properly  be  considered  whether  a  difference  in 
regulation  could  not  safely  be  made  for  the  sale  of  vinous  and  malt 
liquors,  and  the  stronger  and  more  intoxicating  drinks.  There  is 
certainly  a  great  difference  in  the  evils  that  result  from  their  use. 

THE  LICENSE  SYSTEM. 

With  these  and  such  other  provisions  as  may  seem  reasonable  and 
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Decpssary.  I  think  experience  justifies  the  adoption  of  the  UceoM 
Eysiem.  The  amount  required  for  ihe  Uc-ense  In  each  cose  should  be 
greater  than  heretofore.  It  should  be  sufflcfent  to  nuke  the  por^ 
evitiiig  feet  that  his  interest  is  iiientical  wilh  that  of  society  In  pre- 
serving order  and  good  conduct  at  hia  place  of  business,  and  avoiding 
all  Woliiliona  of  law.  This  policy  will  bring  a  large  revenue  Into  the 
school  fund,  and  will  prove  more  efBdcnt  In  suppressing  the  evils  of 
intemperance  than  the  present  system.  I  cannot  appreciate  the  ob- 
Jeftiou  that,  by  receiving  a  license  fee,  society  ukc-s  money  recelred 
from  an  improper  source.  Under  Ihe  present  law  the  State  gnnia 
a  permit,  and  declares  ihc  business  lawful.  Under  a  policy  which  we 
have  long  maintained,  every  violation  of  our  criminftl  law  that  Is 
punished  by  Snce  adds  to  the  nchool  fund.  No  law  upon  this  subject 
eon  be  useful  unless  supported  by  public  opinion  in  its  favor.  The 
wise  legislator  considers  the  wcalcnesB  as  well  as  the  strength,  the 
follies  OS  well  us  the  wisdom,  of  man,  and  adapts  the  laws  U>  his  real 
wants  and  necessities. 

CONCLTTBIOH, 

Wo  hear  no  more  of  the  foolish  cry  that  the  Democratic  par^  is 
dead.  Btaunch,  strong  and  ciimeat,  it  has  its  work  to  do,  the  pleadng 
woric  of  restoring  good  government,  wholesome  and  equal  laws,  and 
universal  harmony  to  a  great  people.  It  is  clieered  forward  by  the 
Increasing  respect  and  confldcnc«  of  the  people,  sa  shown  in  the 
elections  as  tbey  come  on.  When  the  day  of  complete  triumph  shall 
conic,  anil  Ihe  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  government  shall  rest 
upon  its  broad  shoulders,  Ileaven  forbid  tliat  the  people  shall  be  dii- 
appointed  in  tlieir  just  expcctationBt 


OHAPTEB  Vm. 

UTTEB  OF  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  NOUINATIOH  AT 
BT.  LOUIS. 

THE  Democratic  GonTeation  met  in  St.  Louis  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1876.  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  of 
Kentaoky,  was  temporary  chairman.  General  John  A. 
MoOlernand,  of  Illinoia,  was  made  permanent  chairman. 
On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Tilden  received  403^  votea,  and 
Mr.  Heodrioks  133i  votes,  for  the  Presidency.  On  the 
second  ballot  Mr.  Tilden  received  508  votea;  and  on  the 
motion  of  FemuylTania,  seconded  by  Indiana,  the  nom- 
ination VBS  made  nnanimoua.  Tiie  question  of  the 
nominee  for  Vice-Presidency  was  soon  diapoaed  of.  The 
[enry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  and  William  K.  Morri- 
tpia.  came  prominently  before  the  Convention, 
iling  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hondriclts. 
fcso  votes  ont  of  738  votea  on  the  firat  ballot. 
UOQ  was  then  made  unanimous,  amid  the 
jbusiasm.  In  due  course  he  issued  the  follow- 
Iwceptauce: 

l.ETTEB  OF  ACCEPTAKCK. 

:iM.'  t)je  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 

in  wblch  you  have  fonnally  nolitied  me  of  my 

e  Natkiiial  Democralic  CouvfiiUod  ut  Rt.  Louis  as 

T  the  riflica  of  Viee-Prcsidtut  ot  the  Uniled  StaUs. 

a  which  I  had  neither  cxptclf  (i  nor  detlrfd;  atid  yi-t 

■appreciate  ttie  high  honor  done  me  by  the  convcnlioii. 

a  body,  pronouDced  with  such  uouRual  unanimity, 

illi  BO  gi:acrous  an  exprcsaion  of  cstc-cm  and  con- 

0  outweigh  ^1  merely  personal  desire!)  and  preferences 

■It  is  with  tbii  feeling,  and  I  trust  also  from  a  deep 

He  duty,  that  I  now  accept  the  nomiuatloD,  and  sh&U 

It  of  my  countrymen. 
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It  would  have  been  iii)po!«ib1c  for  me  to  accept  the  nomltiMloa  If 

I  could  not  lii'artilj'  indorw  the  platform  of  Ihe  convention.  I  un 
gntifiud,  thcrpfore.  to  be  able  uncquivocallj  to  declare  (hat  I  agree  in 
the  principles,  approve  tbc  policies,  and  aympalliize  with  the  purpoaeB 
okunciiited  in  Ihut  plutfonn. 

The  iuslilutions  of  our  country  have  been  eorelj  tried  by  (he 
ezlgencicH  of  civil  wur,  and,  since  tbc  peace,  bj  a  aelflsh  and  corrupt 
managenicnt  of  public  affairs,  which  tins  slianied  us  before  dvilized 
mankind.  By  unwise  and  partial  legislaiion  ever;  Industry  and 
Interest  of  tlie  people  have  been  made  to  suffer;  and  In  the  executive 
dcparlmenlB  of  the  government  dishonesty,  rapacity  and  venalltj, 
have  debauched  thd  public  eerrice.  Hen  known  to  be  onworthy 
have  been  promoled,  while  olliers  hove  been  degraded  for  fidelity  to 
ofBcial  duty.  Public  ofllcc  has  l>een  mode  the  means  of  private  profit, 
and  the  counlrj'  has  been  offended  to  see  a  c1a«s  of  men  who  boast  the 
frlendRhip  of  the  sworn  protectors  of  the  Blate  amassing  forttmea  by 
defrauding  the  public  treasury,  and  by  romipting  the  servants  of  the 
people.  In  such  a  crisis  of  the  history  of  tlie  coantry  I  rejoice  Uut 
the  convcnlion  at  Bt.  Louis  has  so  nobly  raised  the  slondaid  of 
reform.  Nothing  can  be  well  with  us  or  with  our  affairs  until  the 
public  conscience,  shocked  by  the  enormous  evils  and  abuses  which 
prevail,  sliuU  htkvc  demanded  and  compelled  an  unsparing  reformatioa 
of  our  national  Admin islrn lion,  "in  its  head  and  in  itn  members."  In 
such  a  reformation  tbc  removal  of  u  single  officer,  even  the  Preddent, 
is  comparatively  a  trilliiig  matter,  if  the  system  which  he  represent!, 
and  which  lins  fostered  him  as  he  has  fostered  it,  is  suffered  to  remain. 
The  President  alone  niuht  not  be  made  the  scape-goat  for  the  enor- 
mities of  the  sj-Ktem  which  infccia  Ihe  public  service  and  Ibreateas  the 
destniclion  of  our  inHlItulions.  In  some  respects  I  hold  that  the 
present  Kxccutive  has  been  tbc  victim  rather  than  the  author  of  that 
vicious  system.  C'ongressioniil  iind  party  leaders  have  been  stronger 
than  the  President,  No  one  muu  coutd  have  created  It,  tnd  the 
removal  of  no  one  innn  cun  amend  it.  It  is  thoroughly  corrupt,  and 
must  be  swept  remorselessly  away  by  the  selection  of  a  govLmment 
composed  of  elements  entirely  new  and  pledged  to  radical  reform. 

The  first  work  of  refnriii  nmst  evidently  be  the  restoration  of  the 
normal  operation  of  the  Con'^tilutloti  of  the  United  Stotes,  with  all  its 
amendments.  The  necessities  of  war  cannot  lie  pleaded  in  a  time  of 
peace;  the  right  of  loc»l  self-government  as  guarnnlecd  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Uniiiu  must  be  ei'crywhere  restored,  and  the  central- 
ized (almoet  person:>l)  imperialism  which  has  been  practiced  must  ba 
done  away,  or  the  flist  principles  of  the  republic  will  be  loM. 
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Our  flnaDcial  BjBlem  of  expedients  must  be  refonned.  Gold  uid 
^Ter  are  tlie  real  aUcdard  of  TtiluK  and  our  national  ctin«ncy  will 
not  be  a  perfect  medium  of  exchange  until  It  Hhall  be  converUble  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  As  I  have  heretofore  said,  no  one  desires 
a  Ktum  to  spn^Ie  payments  more  eameallf  tlian  I  do  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  ft  will  or  can  be  reached  In  harmony  wiih  the  interests  of 
the  people  tiy  artificial  measut«s  for  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
any  more  than  I  believe  that  vrealth  or  permanent  prof  pcriiy  can  be 
created  l)y  an  inflation  of  the  currency.  The  laws  of  finance  cannot 
be  disregarded  with  impunity.  The  flnaucfal  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  indeed  it  deserves  the  name  of  policy  at  all,  has  been  in 
disregard  of  those  laws,  and  therefore  has  disturbed  commercial  and 
business  confidence,  as  well  as  hindered  a  return  to  specie  paymenta. 
One  feature  of  that  policy  was  the  resumption  clause  of  the  act  of 
18TS,  which  has  embarrassed  the  country  by  the  anticipation  of  a  com- 
pulsory resumption,  for  which  no  preparation  was  made,  and  without 
any  assurance  that  It  would  be  practicable.  The  repeal  of  that  clause 
b  necessary,  that  the  natural  operation  of  financial  laws  may  be 
restored,  that  the  buainesa  of  the  country  may  be  relieved  from  its 
disturbing  and  depressing  influence,  and  that  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments may  be  facilitated  by  the  substitution  of  wiser  and  more 
prudent  legislation,  which  shall  mainly  rely  on  a  judicious  system  of 
public  economies  and  official  retrenchments,  and,  above  all,  on  tbo 
promotion  of  proeperity  in  all  the  Industries  of  the  people. 

I  do  not  understand  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  clause  of  the  act 
of  1875  to  be  a  backward  step  in  our  return  to  specie  payments,  but 
Ibe  recovery  of  a  false  step  ;  and,  although  the  repeal  may  for  a  time 
be  prevented,  yet  the  determination  of  the  Democratic  parly  on  this 
subject  baa  now  been  distinctly  declared.  There  should  be  no  bin- 
deranccs  put  In  the  way  of  a  return  to  specie  payments.  "As  such  a 
hlnderance,"  says  the  platform  of  the  St.  Louis  convention,  "we 
denounce  the  resumption  clause  of  the  act  of  1975,  and  demand  Its 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  by  public  economy,  by  official  retrench- 
ments and  by  wise  finance,  enabling  us  to  accumulate  the  precious 
metals,  resumption,  at  an  early  period,  Is  possible  without  praducEng 
an  "  artificial  scarcity  of  currency,"  or  disturbing  public  or  comraer- 
dal  credit ;  and  that  these  reforms,  together  with  the  restoration  of 
pure  government,  wHl  restore  general  confidence,  encourage  the 
oiefiil  Investment  of  capital,  furnish  employment  to  labor,  and  relieve 
the  country  from  the  "  parmlysis  of  hard  timee." 
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With  tbe  IndusIriBa  of  the  people  there  have  been  ftequeot  loteF' 
ferences.  Our  plutfonn  truly  Rays  tliat  maoj  industries  have  been 
impoverlshcil  to  sul^iilizi;  ii  few.  Oiir  comnierce  bos  been  degraded 
to  on  inferior  piisition  on  llie  hijjh  seas;  monufHctures  h;ive  bt-eu 
djrolnlslicd  J  ugrieulturc  has  be<in  embarrassed;  and  the disinss uf  iliu 
IndUBlrlul  chissea  deraiinila  Ihiit  tfiesc  things  shall  be  refomied. 

Tlic  bunli-us  of  the  pei'pio  mast  also  bo  lightened  by  a.  jn^al 
cban(,%  In  our  Bystem  of  public  expfnaes.  The  profligsto  expcndilun; 
nhiuli  inerenFcd  taxation  friii:i  live  dollars  ptr  capita  in  1800  to 
dghteen  dollars  in  1870,  tclU  its  ova  siory  of  our  need  of  flscal  refonu. 

Our  treaties  with  fortij^  powere  Bhould  also  be  revised  and 
amended,  fn  so  far  us  Ihey  leave  citizens  of  fordgn  birth  in  any 
particular  less  eeciu^  In  any  couniry  on  cartli  Ilian  they  would  be  if 
Ihcy  had  been  born  upon  our  own  soil ;  and  the  iniquitous  coolie  nys- 
lem,  which,  through  the  agency  of  wealthy  companies,  imports 
Chinese  bondmen,  uiid  eslabllBlies  a  Bpcdea  of  slavery,  and  interferes 
with  the  just  rewards  of  labor  on  our  Pacific  coast,  should  be  uttorly 
abolished. 

In  the  reform  of  our  civil  service,  I  most  heartily  indorse  that  sec- 
tion of  the  platform  which  declares  that  the  civil  service  ought  not  to 
lie  "  subject  to  change  at  every  election,"  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  "  the  brief  rcwartl  of  party  zeal,"  but  ought  to  be  awarded  for 
proved  comjieteiicy.  and  held  for  fidelity  in  the  public  employ.  I 
hope  never  again  to  see  the  cruel  and  rcmorfele-^  proscription  for 
political  opinioiiH  which  has  disgraced  the  adminislralion  of  the  last 
eight  yeurs.  Ikkil  as  the  civil  t^ervicc  now  is,  as  all  know,  it  hai  some 
men  of  tried  integrity  and  proved  ability.  Such  men.  and  such  men 
only,  should  be  retained  fu  ollicrei  but  no  man  should  be  retained,  od 
any  consideration,  wbo  has  prostituted  hlH  odlce  to  the  purposes  of 
partisan  intimidation  of  compulsion,  or  wbo  has  furnished  money  to 
corrupt  the  eli'clionB.  This  la  done,  and  has  been  done,  in  almost 
every  county  of  the  land.  It  is  a  blight  upon  the  morals  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ought  to  bo  refoniutl. 

TFii!  eciroots  a>'d  EqOAii  Rianrs. 

Of  sectional  conicntioDS  and  In  re>ipcct  to  our  common  schools  I 
have  only  this  to  say:  That,  in  my  judgment,  the  man  or  party  that 
would  involve  our  sciioola  in  ptiliiic;il  or  sectarian  controversy  is  an 
enemy  lo  the  schools.  The  common  schoola  are  safer  under  the  pro- 
teelin^  care  of  nil  the  people  than  under  the  control  of  any  party  or 
sect.     Tlicy  must  be  neither  sectarian  nor  partisan,  and  there  muat  be 
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ndther  dlTldon  noi  misappropriation  of  the  funds  for  tlieir  support. 
Likewise,  I  regard  the  man  vho  would  arouse  or  foster  sectional  anl- 
modlles  and  antagonlama  among  Ub  countrpDen  ea  a  dangeroua 
enemy  to  his  country.  All  the  people  must  be  made  to  fed  and  know 
that  once  more  there  Is  established  a  purpose  and  policy  under  which 
ikU  cilizena  of  every  condition,  race  and  color,  will  be  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  whatever  rights  Ihe  Constitution  and  laws  declare  or 
recognize;  and  that  in  controverBiea  that  may  arise  the  government  Is 
Dot  a  pajHsBD,  but  witliln  its  constitutional  authority  Uie  Jiut  and 
powerrul  guardiau  of  the  rigbia  and  safely  of  all.  The  strife  between 
the  sections  and  between  races  will  cease  as  Boon  aa  the  power  for  evil 
fa  taken  away  from  a  party  that  makes  polillcat  gain  out  of  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloo<lahed,  and  tlic  constitutjonal  autbority  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  men  whose  political  welfare  requires  tliat  peace  and  good 
order  shall  be  preserved  everywhere. 

OOVERNOR  TILDEN'a  FUBLIC  SERVICES. 

It  will  be  seen,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the 
platform  of  the  convention  by  which  I  have  been  nominated  aa  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  Blates.  Per- 
mit me,  in  conclusion,  to  eiptees  my  satisfaction  at  being  associated 
with  a  candidate  for  the  Preddency  who  is  flrat  among  his  equals  as 
a  representative  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  achievements  of  reform.  In 
his  official  career  as  the  Executive  of  the  great  Blate  of  New  York, 
he  has,  In  a  comparatively  short  period,  reformed  the  public  service 
and  reduced  the  public  burdens,  so  as  to  have  earned  at  once  the 
gratitude  of  his  State  and  the  admiration  of  the  country.  The  people 
know  him  to  be  thoroughly  io  earnest;  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  powers  and  qualities  which  fit  him  In  an  eminent  degree 
for  the  great  work  of  reformation  which  this  country  now  needs;  and 
If  he  aball  be  chosen  by  the  people  to  the  high  office  of  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  I  Iwlleve  that  the  day  of  his  Inauguration  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  peace,  purity  and  prosperity,  In  all 
depaitmenia  of  our  government.    I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 

Thouas  a.  Hendbices. 


The  iBsae  of  the  election  of  1876  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  By  a  base  and  shameleBs  fraud  the  chosen  candi- 
dates of  the  people,  Ueaars,  Tilden  and  Hendricks^  were 
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robbed  of  tlie  grand  opportnoit;  that  fairly  belongsd  to 
them  of  shoving  the  conntry  what  a  Democratic  Govem- 
ment  could  do  for  the  coantiy.  After  this  diagraoefal 
epiBode  Mr.  Hendricka  retired  into  private  life;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  sound  of  the  battle  was  heard  in  the 
Democratic  Coarentioa  in  Chicago  in  July,  188^  tlut 
the  old  war-horse  came  again  to  the  front. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON,  THOMAS  A.  HENDBICEB  HOHISATTSQ 
HON.  JOSEPH  E.  H'DONALD  FOR  PRESIDEITr. 

ON"  Thursday,  July  10,  1884,  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion  Id  Chicago  was  engaged  receiving  nominations 
from  the  varioua  States.  After  Florida,  Georgia  and 
Illioois,  comee  the  name  of  Indiana.  The  cheering  waa 
long  and  lond  as  Mr.  Menzies,  Cliairtnan  of  the  Indiana 
delegation  rose  and  said  that  the  delegation  had  requested 
the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  to  present  the  name  of 
Indiana's  candidate  for  President.  There  were  loud  cries 
of  "  Three  cheers  for  the  old  ticket."  After  silence  was 
restored,  Mr.  Hendricks  said: 

Mr,  Prebidbkt  add  OEHTLEAfRn  or  the  Cohtentiom  :  This 
la  my  first  experience  aa  a  delegate  In  a  natlDDBl  conveatioa,  and  as  I 
ri»e  to  prescDt  tbe  name  of  tbe  dlstlngulsbed  citizen  of  Indiaiia  for 
your  consideralion  Id  CDnneclIon  wilh  the  office  of  President  of  tlie 
United  Btates,  I  feel  the  dclicacj  and  the  great  reopooslbUity  I  have 
undertaken.  The  people  now  demand  a  change  In  the  management 
of  Federal  aQairs,  and  if  tliia  convention  will  give  tbem  half  an  oppor- 
tunl>7  they  will  execute  that  purpose  in  the  election  of  a  Preaident 
the  coming  fall.  I  believe  the  nominee  of  this  convenllon  will  soon 
become  the  chosen  Prealdent  of  the  United  Stales.  Ha  will  be  the 
first  Inaugurated  President  tor  twenty-four  years.  He  will  come  to 
burdened  with  all  the  duties  that  usually  belong  to  that  high  ofBce, 
and  in  addition  such  duties  and  delicate  responsibilities  as  belong  to 
tbe  tmnsfer  of  public  affairs  from  the  reprcseDlatlve  party  to  tbe  rep- 
resentatives of  another  party  after  long  control  by  the  latter.  May  I 
ask  your  attention  while  I  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  that  will  require  courage,  talent  and  atrength  on  the 
part  of  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  The  CooBlitution 
Imposes  upon  the  President  the  duty  of  making  such  recommenda- 
tions to  Congreas  of  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  important  and 
necemai}'.  How  delicate  and  Important  that  duly  beoomet.  The 
279 
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President  la  clothed  wilh  authority  by  the  CoDBtitutton— the  OonsU- 
tutioD  imposing  it  upoa  him.  CoDgrcss  will  heed  his  recommenda- 
tiun  with  greut  care.  When  Congresa  couvciied  last  December  the 
revenuc-a  were  aatiuullf  accumulating  In  eiccM  o(  the  demuida  of 
ecoDomicui  govcrnmL-ut  at  the  rate  of  over  fifty  millions  a  year,  and 
that  too  under  a  rcvouuc  system  llinl  has  been  odjuated  In  leas  than 
one  year  by  the  Republican  party.  When  accumulated  gold  overflows 
the  vaults  of  the  treasury  and  tempts  extravugant,  wasteful  and  fomc- 
tfmea  oon-upt  legialallon,  who  can  question  (hat  revenue  reform  is 
tlie  flnt  duly  of  a  successful  parly?  And  It  the  Democtallc  House 
had  been  received  by  a  President  in  harmony  with  recommending  a 
welt-conaidorcd  ayatem  of  revunue  reform,  eliminating  vices  that 
nestle  In  existing  laws  and  rediiring  very  largely  the  amount  of  the 
revenue,  does  any  ni:in  doubt  Hint  now  ilicrc  would  have  been  a  gre«t 
relief  from  the  burden  of  excessive  taxation,  and  Ihut  we  would  have 
had  a  system  of  revcuui:  resting  upon  justice  and  fair  playt 

FuremoKt  among  the  duties  and  obligations  which  this  great  con- 
vention should  admonish  itv  nominee  to  represent  is  that  the  laws  be 
executed  uud  Ibe  public  expenditures  be  greatly  reduced.  Shall  the 
vast  standing  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  regtmenta  continue 
under  Democratic  rule!  At  the  close  of  the  war,  I  believe,  60,000 
were  found  siillicient  to  execute  Ihc  civil  service.  Theotflcial  register 
a$i  a  matter  of  course  was  siimewtiat  increased,  and  It  should  Dot 
excite  our  es|icciitl  wonder,  Init  when  UO,(KH)  in  a  course  of  twen^ 
years  t^hall  advance  lo  120,000,  it  bids  ihe  Democracy  pause.  The 
supernumeraries  must  lie  disndwed,  unnetcsisnry  employments  dis- 
continued, and  Ilic  connection,  may  I  not  say  of  the  people  whom 
you  represent,  will  sland  like  a  slone  vciiU  beside  the  next  President  in 
iiis  endeavor  lo  promole  economy  and  gcncnil  reform.  Eight  yean 
ajro  our  party  declared  at  St.  Lotiia  that  reform  is  necessary  in  the 
civil  Fcrvlce,  and  ll  denianded  a  change  of  sy»1em.  a  change  of 
Hilininlfltrntion  and  a  change  of  party,  that  we  might  have  a  change 
of  niensures  and  men.  The  experience  of  every  year  has  since  con- 
Ormed  thai  declaration  and  strengthened  the  demand.  It  ia  but  two 
weclis  ago  Ibiit  a  secretary,  standing  upon  the  witness  stand  in  the 
presence  of  a  senate  coinmiltci^  bore  testimony  to  the  reproach  one  of 
Ihe  bureaus  In  hia  own  department.  It  was  in  the  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  said  that  the  false  vouchers,  lie  supposed, 
did  not  exceed  $03,000.  In  former  times  when  the  sensibilities  of  the 
people  became  offended  by  ollicial  corruption,  they  themselves  under- 
tiMJk  the  wnrl;  of  reform.  I  dare  say  many  of  you  Iwir  it  in  memory 
that  an  entire  administration  went  down  and  for  the  time  being  the 
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party  went  with  [t,  because  of  defalcation  or  embezzlement  of  13.000. 
Th&t  was  but  forty  jears  »go,  and  that  was  the  only  case  that 
occurred  altractlog  attention  during  the  adminlBtralion.  Tet  so  fear- 
ful was  the  punishment  by  the  people  that  the  party  wont  from  power 
for  the  time  being.  Who  expects  that  a  party  long  in  power,  with 
all  the  emolumenta  of  public  position  recdved  and  enjoyed  by  its 
followers  and  retainers,  can  reform  ilsctf  7  The  recent  case  to  which 
I  have  referred  Is  very  Instructive.  In  that  testimony  the  secretary 
said  that  a  year  ago  he  had  received  a  letter  informing  him  of  the 
misconduct  of  one  of  the  employes,  and  but  very  recently  had  been 
told  of  two  others  engaged  in  nefarious  transaclloca.  But,  ho  said  to 
the  committee,  so  earnest  was  the  pressure,  eapccislly  by  members  of 
Congress,  for  the  reappointment  of  Uic  bead  of  the  bureau,  that  he 
could  not  believe  It  posrible  that  his  burenu  was  In  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  it  last.  The  offenses  against  the  public  services  are 
numerous;  many  of  them  flagrant.  They  must  be  pursued  to  their 
hiding  places.  They  must  be  brought  forth  and  exposed  and  pun- 
Istied,  and  the  agents  that  the  Prcxident  shall  employ — I  mean  the 
new  President  that  you  are  to  nominate  here,  the  agents  that  he  shall 
employ  must  have  no  one  to  shield  and  nothing  to  conceal. 

Let  fidelity  and  competency  once  more  be  on  a  par.  Let  hon- 
esty and  Justice  and  fair  play,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  country 
are  concerned,  be  observed,  and  reforms  will  follow.  I  hope  never 
ag^n  to  see  cruel  and  remorseless  proscription  for  political  opinions 
which  has  disgraced  the  recent  administration,  but  as  civil  service  is, 
I  know  that  there  are  men  of  tried  fidelity  in  it.  I  know  that  there 
are  men  of  ability  in  it.  I  know  that  (here  are  men  of  ability  in  the 
present  service,  and  I  would  not  ask  that  they  should  be  driven  from 
office,  hut  such  ought  to  be  continued.  In  the  language  of  a  writer, 
when  we  come  to  define  the  rights  of  the  outa  and  those  that  are  In, 
let  It  be  understood  that  none  but  the  fittest  shall  survive^ 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Ihope  the  new  administration  will  hold  Itself 
instructed  by  the  sentiment  of  1876.  In  opposition  to  centralization, 
to  that  dangerous  spirit  of  encroachment  which  tends  to  consolidation 
in  one  and  thus  creates,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real 
despotism.  I  have  but  one  other  sentiment  to  refer  to  before  I  shall 
call  your  attention  to  the  claims  which  I  propose  to  suggest  for  the  man 
I  will  nominate,  and  with  respect  to  which  sentiment  no  one  is  respon- 
sible but  myself.  Will  nations  never  devise  a  more  rational  umpire 
than  force.  Must  blood  and  treasure  always  flow  before  interna- 
tional controversies  can  be  settiedT  Controversies  will  rise,  they  are 
jnevllable,  but  the  civilization  of  this  age  demands  that  they  be  le- 
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fciTcd  lu  the  disinterested  States  for  settlement  by  Mendlj  arbitn- 
tiODS.  The  inlervening  ocean  protects  our  young  republic  from  the 
mcutkcc  of  European  aims.  It  will  be  a  beautiful  specUcle  If  this 
republic,  BO  strong  anil  al^  so  fcciire,  sliall  lead  the  naliona  in  & 
movement  for  permanent  yieacR  and  the  relief  of  llic  people  cveiy- 
wlierc  from  tlic  mninlciianee  of  staniling  armiea  and  shipB  of  war. 
Tlic  l>c^t  of  Geueral  Grant's  admiuistnition  was  tbo  settlement  hf 
iirl>itralioa  of  cou(rnvei>it;»  toiieliing  tlio  Alnbamn  j  that  settlement 
stHndJH  In  bright  glurioiis  conlr-ast  In  all  history  to  the  xxtv  that  he  him- 
self m&de  of  our  own  urniy  when  lie  beleiigiiered  ihc  capitol  that  men 
might  have  olllccs  to  which  they  were  never  elected. 

Mr.  I'resldcnl  and  gi'ullcmcu.  I  have  to  suggest  for  your  conddn- 
ation  acilJKcn  of  the  State  of  Indiann,  the  lion,  Joteph  E.  McDonald. 
I  thank  yuu  all  for  this  reception  wliich  you  have  given  to  hta  mmu^ 
Rom  la  an  od  joiniiig  State,  Indiana  became  his  home  when  but  a  boy. 
lie  learned  a  tm<le  that  niudc  blm  independent  and  very  rG»pectii- 
ble,  and  nflcr  that  he  piimied  IiIk  studies  wilh  sueli  opportunity  as  he 
lind  and  flually  prepiin-d  himself  for  the  great  profession  of  the  law, 
and  from  ihe  Time  that  he  loulc  lils  stand  in  the  court-houM  of  his 
county  until  Ihc  pn.«c])t  time,  when  he  may  stand,  it  may  be,  in 
the  Bupreine  Court  of  the  Vnlkil  Stotes,  he  lias  been  the  peer 
of  Ihe  best  of  that  proti"-sion  In  the  weat.  Fir».t  Bclt^ctcd  by  tbe 
di'^trlet  ill  which  lie  lived  in  pi-oM'cnle  the  pleas  oC  the  Stule;  after- 
ward chosen  by  llie  Plate  in  represint  her  us  the  Attorney -General. 
Ne:it,  not  nexi  to  thai  but  Ivfore  that.  lie  went  from  his  own  district, 
in  which  he  was  rai-^cil  from  boyhood,  to  tlio  CougreM  of  the  United 
States,  and  aftcm-urd  the  pi-ople  of  the  wliole  State  sent  him  as  Scoa- 
tor  to  WasbiDgtcin.  Faithfully,  diligently  und  ably,  for  six  yean,  he 
represented  In<liana  in  the  Srnate.  and  he  wan  welcomed  by  the  ablest 
of  the  Seuatnrs  oa  their  pe<'r.  Mr.  McDonald  has  1)C(-n  a  eludent  of 
the  learning  that  has  made  Ihe  DeitiocRtey  of  the  United  Stales  what 
it  Is  to-day.  He  is  familiar  wilh  the  writing  of  the  fathers,  and  hia 
opinions  are  tm^i'd  upon  the  SiiitlmentH  that  eume  to  him  from  their 
pages,  lie  la  of  clear  iwrception,  of  strong  judgment,  of  eameat  con- 
victions. f:iir-uiinded  and  just.  No  man  will  have  occasion  to  go  to 
the  White  House  when  he  shall  1«  President.  If  you  sliall  honor 
him  with  your  nomination  no  nian  will  have  oeca.sion  to  find  fault 
wilh  the  candid,  frank  manner  of  liis  reception. 

Uetillemen  of  the  cunvciilion,  I  do  not  s|ieuk  for  Mr.  McDonald 
nUinc;  I  do  nrrt  tpcak  for  niyiielt  alone;  I  do  nut  s|>calt  for  thoae 
thirty  gentlemen  tliat  have  dircctetl  me  to  stand  here  and  speak  for 
them;  I  speak  for  the  mighty  State.    But  ten  daj-s  ago  tbe  Democ- 
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racy  that  oerer  stepped  back,  a  Democracr  that  meets  the  contest 
where  and  trhen  it  may  come,  iDetnicted  those  thirty  genlle- 
men  and  myself  to  say  to  you  that  James  E.  McDonald  is  worthy 
ot  your  consideration  as  the  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
Slates.  And  what  Is  Indiana  and  what  is  the  Democracy  of  Indiana? 
This  mighty  State,  Itiat  is  neither  leader  of  the  East  nor  leader  of  (he 
West,  but  sitting  midway  between  East  and  West,  resting  on  Ohio, 
associating  commerce  in  trade  in  good  neighborship  with  adjoining 
Slates,  this  great  State  has  said  to  us,  "  Present  the  name  of  Mr. 
McDonald  to  the  greatest  convention  the  world  has  ever  seen." 
And  for  Indiana  I  make  my  appeal  to  you  tO'day;  what  heed  will 
you  give  Indiana?  For  twenty-flve  years,  during  wUch  I  have 
had  some  responsible  connectioDS  with  this  great  party,  she  has  boea 
without  strife  or  diword  la  her  ranks.  She  always  acted  as  one, 
and  now,  when  the  election  days  have  come,  the  tread  of  her  Democ- 
racy has  been  as  the  tread  of  our  regiment  when  they  heard  of  battle. 
You  know  very  well,  gentlemen,  that  Indiana  makes  no  question 
whether  your  candidate  shall  live  In  New  Vork  or  Delaware  or  Ken- 
tucky; you  know  well  that  when  the  time  comes  Indiana  will 
give  him  her  vote.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  if  you  are  going  to  work 
against  Indiana  because  she  Is  so  faithful,  because  she  will  not  stop — 
are  you  to  say  from  election  to  election,  from  convention  to  conven- 
tion, we  need  not  trouble  atrout  that  solid  State;  she  is  good,  for  her 
vote  will  go  well  at  the  election?  We  must  care  (oh,  just  by  way  of 
Olustration,  we  must  take  care  of  New  York}.  Is  that  where,  as  the 
representative  Democracy  of  Indiana,  these  thirty  men  and  myself 
have  to  stand  in  your  presence?  We  ask  not  a  favor  because  Indiana 
Is  true  always,  but  ask  that  that  shall  not  come  In  Judgment  against 
her.  When  many  of  your  Stales  hesitated— when  the  war  had  passed 
and  the  battles  had  blown  over  and  the  sound  of  guns  upon  the  pl^ns 
and  among  the  mounlatna  had  ceased,  and  you  struggled  and  we 
struggled — Indiana  was  the  flrst  to  carry  the  banner  of  Democracy  to 
the  front;  and  now,  gentlemen,  a  man  of  good  attainment,  high  char- 
acter, indorsed  by  the  State,  I  present  his  name  to  you,  and  all  that  I 
BSk  Is  justice.  The  humblest  of  all  may  ask  that  much,  and  when  It 
shall  come  to  be  that  in  a  Democratic  convention  justice  may  not  be 
asked,  then,  perhaps,  I  bad  better  review  the  practices  of  the  past  and 
not  come  to  the  conventions  at  all.  I  thank  you,  my  brother  Demo- 
crats; I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  attention  you  have  given 
me  while  speaking  for  a  friend. 
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THE  enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  the  Democracy  reachod 
itR  highest  point  in  the  Chicago  convention  on  Friday 
afternoon,  July  11,  lis84,  when  the  lion.  Grover  Cleveland, 
Governor  of  New  York,  was  uiiauimonaly  nominated  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  Cleveland  men,  esjiccially,  were  wronght  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  and  in  the  hour  of  their 
victory  they  thought  very  little  of  the  posaible  dangers 
that  might  result  from  Tammany's  defection,  or  the 
erratic  course  thnt  General  B.  F.  Uutlcr  might  choose  to 
take.  If  the  victory  of  November  instead  of  the  victoij 
of  the  July  skirmish  had  perched  upon  their  banners,  they 
could  not  have  been  more  wildly  jubilant.  The  scene  in 
convention  hall  was  a  study.  Every  sound  of  which  the 
vocal  orgiiuB  uf  mortal  man  were  capable  went  forth,  from 
the  loud  and  loyul  hurrah  to  chanticleer's  shrillest  crow. 
Notliing  more  could  he  done.  The  only  thing  possible  was 
to  adjuuru  till  evening.  The  enthusiasm  took  possession 
of  the  streets,  and  soon  the  whole  city  was  thrilled  with 
e-tuitement.  Processions  paraded  the  streets  headed  by 
bunds  of  mudc,  white  hats  were  tossed  in  the  air.  The 
utmoat  good-humor  prevailed,  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  even  amongst  those  who  had  esponsed  the  canse  of 
other  candidates,  that  on  the  whole  it  was  well  that  the 
vote  for  Cleveland  was  so  pronounced,  and  now  nothing 
remained  for  sensible  Democrats,  but  to  fall  in  line  and 
carry  the  ticket  to  a  triumphant  victory.  With  the  even- 
ing there  came  a  quieter  mood.      There  was  still  good 
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solid  work  to  be  done.  The  msn  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
was  yet  to  be  elected,  aod  the  delegates  began  to  feel  that 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket  should  be  as  well  filled  as  the  first. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  immense  building  began  rapidly  to 
fill,  and  after  Bome  preliminaries  the  following  names  were 
presented  to  the  convention  for  the  Vice-PresidDncy  of  the 
United  States:  General  W.  8.  Rosecrans  was  proposed  by 
Judge  Searles,  of  California ;  the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Mc- 
Donald, by  J.  B.  Grant,  of  Colorado;  John  C.  Black,  by 
A.  0-  Bacon,  of  Georgia;  Governor  Glick,  by  B.  Folton,  of 
Kansas. 

At  this  point  the  convention  was  ronsed  to  something 
like  the  enthusiasm  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  by  the 
proposition  of  the  name  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

In  proposing  the  name  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  Mr.  William 
A.  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

I  arise  on  the  fioor  of  this  conventloii  Dot  to  place  in  nomination  a 
Pennsylv&nian  hy  birib,  but,  air,  to  place  In  ttomlnailoD  for  ihe  aec- 
ond  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  a  gentlemaD  springing 
from  the  grand  old  Slate  of  PennBylvaola  stock.  This  gentleman 
has  been  coareraBnt  with  public  affidrs;  throughout  his  entire  life  he 
has  known  government  in  Ita  detail.  An  honored  statwman,  a  pure 
and  upright  citizen,  a  victim  of  the  grossest  fraud  that  ever  was  per- 
petrated upon  the  American  people,  I  nominate  to  this  convenUou  as 
its  candidate  for  Vlce-Preddent  of  the  United  Blales,  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks. 

Governor  Waller,  of  Connecticut,  seconded  the  propo- 
sition in  the  following  terms: 

The  delegation  from  Connecticut  desires  me  to  ask  the  privilege  of 
offering  to  second  a  noEninBlion.  The  delegation  from  Connecticut 
seconds  Ihe  nomination  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  with  the  belief  and 
hope,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  the  Democratic  party  of  this  country  will 
have  wit  enough  and  power  enough  iu  defiance  of  fraud  and  in 
accordance  vrith  law  to  place  him  In  the  chaii  of  Uie  Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

Some  little  disoasBion  aroee  as  to  the  probability  of 
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Mr.  Hendricks  accepting  the  nomination,  Mr.  tlennen,  of 
Indiana,  being  strongly  of  opinion  that  he  would  not. 
Governor  AVuUor  again  took  the  floor  and  said: 

Mr.  C'iiAiKMAN:  Councclicut  surdf  has  no  desire  to  force  on 
Indiuiia  It  canditlatc  uguiiii:t  licr  will;  but,  fir,  tliu  U  not  an  Indlaun 
convention.  This  Is  a  convciiiionof  the  COUI1I17,  Hod  the  Deniocrats, 
luuking  all  over  the  couDtry,  Liivc  u  riglit  10  Inkc  a.  fti  man  from  any 
lit  pkiv.  CimtiC'Cticul.Bir,  would nolbtivcmiidc  at  nuybody'B  requeM 
the  nomlDalion  of  a  inan  for  nny  olllcc  uiiIcm  thcj'  bad  e;tcrcued  a. 
Yankee  "  ciilcncM"  as  to  vhcllier  tbc  inun  would  probably  take  It. 
If  any  nwn  in  tbis coDvcnIion says  that  he  knon-stbat  Mr.  Ilendrfcka 
at  thia  time  Is  not  patriiitic  t'noiij;h  10  take  a  nominalioii  tendered 
under  thc«c  clrcumHianccv.  I  will  withdraw  bh  name  with  bumllto- 
tinn.  lie  does  not  want  Ibis  nouiiuulEon.  Every  man  knows  ft.  In 
18TS,  sir,  a  etutCKUian  iif  New  York  represented  the  East;  a  Btdlcsman 
of  ludiana  reiin-sentf^d  llic  West  on  the  Presidential  ticket.  In  1^81, 
but  for  iuflrniiiy  of  health — not  purpose— the  candidate  of  New  York 
In  16T6  would  uudoubleilly  bave  been  your  candidate  again.  Hli 
name  cannot  now  lie  placed  ti])on  your  ticket,  but  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, of  Indiana,  thank  God.  la  lu  good  health.  He  can  again 
Bcrve  the  i>oo])li'  if  calliil  to  the  front.  And  the  ticket  with  the  states- 
man of  New  York  on  it  In  18ti4.  representing  ibc  East,  and  Thomas 
A.  llenilricks  ri'prreentiiig  again  the  West,  will  be,  In  the  opioloD  of 
the  people,  of  every  l>emocrut  who  bears  me,  victorious  in  November. 

}l[r.  Wallace,  of  Pcnnsjlvania,  further  pressed  the 
nomination  in  the  following  terms: 

It  would  not  lie  benealh  the  dignity  of  any  man  la  tbe  United 
Slatca  to  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Uniled  Blates  to  be  a  candidate 
the  KLirond  time.  Thoiiiiui  A.  Hendricks  has  liecn  once  chosen  Vic«- 
Prehident  of  Ihe  United  Stiites  and  ban  been  despoiled  of  bis  office, 
and  Ibc  Di-niii['r;icy  of  the  republic  demands  of  bim  again  Ills  name 
UK  tlicir  iimdidate.  They  will  not  take  "No"  for  an  answer. 
Sir,  I  mo\'e  you  tliat  the  rules  be  euapcndcd,  and  that  this  convention 
nominate  Thonins  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  as  its  candidate  tor  tbe 
office  of  Vict -President  of  tbc  I'niied  States,  by  acclamation. 

One  by  one  the  names  "f  General  W.  S.  Sosccrans, 
Hon.  JoEcpli  E.  McDonald,  John  C.  Itlnck  and  Oovemor 
Olick  were  withdrawn  from  the  candidature.     In  with- 
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drawing  the  came  of  John  C.  Black,  Mr.  A.  0.  Bacon,  of 
Georgia,  said : 

Mr.  Phesident  :  I  desire  to  say  that  the  nomination  of  General 
Black  was  made  by  me  In  behalf  of  this  delegation  in  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, and  with  the  intention  of  pressing  his  name  to  the  vote  in  spite 
of  bis  declination.  We  had  intended  so  to  do.  In  \iev.  however,  of 
his  repeated  requests  that  his  name  should  he  withdrawn,  and  in  view 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  spontaneous  outburet  In  tliia  vast  convention 
that  the  name  of  Thomas  A.  Hendticka  created,  I  yield  to  tbe  solici- 
tation of  ttie  genlleman  of  Illinois,  and  withdraw  liia  name. 

At  this  point  Governor  Hubbaid,  of  Teiae,  said: 

Mr.  President  -.  In  behalf  of  tbe  delegation  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
I  desire  to  second  the  nomination  of  Tbomus  A.  Ecndricks.  When 
the  gallant  name  of  McDonald  was  presented,  tbey  had  no  Idea  tliat 
the  name  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  would  be  allowed,  but, 
thank  God,  it  Is  here.  Sir,  his  name  will  thrill  the  people  with  en- 
tbuafasm  from  the  mountains  lo  the  sea,  from  the  sea  to  the  West ; 
It  will  unite  the  disunited  elements  that  have  been  fighting  us. 

Taking  the  platform,  Governor  Hubbard  continned  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen  of  tiik  Cokvention  :  I  shall  not  detain  you  five  min- 
utes of  mortal  time.  Hear  mc.  In  seconding  the  nomination  which 
has  just  been  made  by  the  old  Eej  slone  Btute,  mj  Stale  instructs  me 
to  say  that  all  along,  since  that  terrible  infliction  and  robbery,  Texas 
has  been  for  wiping  out  at  tbe  ballot  the  vile  enormity,  and  when 
she  cannot  got  the  bead  of  that  great  ticket,  she  wants  to  take 
all  of  it  that  is  not  incapacitated  by  physical  infirmity,  and  begs  to 
second  bis  name  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  Slates.  It  will 
give  us  a  living  embodiment  of  the  issue  of  that  great  crime.  In  Ihe 
second  place,  it  will  unite  the  clement  of  hostility  that  came  out 
against  tbe  nomination  of  the  gnllant  head  of  that  ticket  which  wa 
have  all  unanimously  nominated  this  good  day.  In  the  third  place, 
it  will  carry  Indiana,  that  we  need,  with  a  majorily  such  as  that  with 
which  he  carried  It  once  before,  in  18T6.  We  have  nothing  more  to 
fear.  We  want  it  to  be  the  unanimous  result,  from  the  plains  to  the 
mountains,  from  sea  to  sea.  Texas  seconds  (be  nomination,  and 
moves  tiiat  it  be  by  acclamation. 

Aftor  Mr.  Menzies,  on  behalf  of  Indiana,  said  the  dele- 
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gates  Dust  their  thirty  votes  for  Thomas  A.  Hendrioks,  the 
Chairmaii  made  the  following  anooancemeat : 

The  Totc  OD  Vice-President  is  81B  votce  cast,  of  which  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  bns  n'l^civcd  every  one,  and  1h  declared  the  unanlmoiu 
nominee  of  this  partj  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  Btatea. 

The  clieoriitg  that  followed  was  long  and  load,  and 
every  Demoerat  went  away  with  the  hope  that  in  the  per- 
son of  )fr.  KendrickB  at  least  the  fraod  of  1876  would  be 
avenged  iu  November  aext. 


CHAPTER  XL 

SPEECH  AT  THE  BATIFICATIOIT  MEEnKO  AT  IMDIAHAPOIIS 
OS  BATDBDAY  EVENING,  JDLY  12TH. 

~V]~0  sooner  waa  the  news  telegraphed  to  Indianapolis, 
-1-^  that  Mr.  Hendricks  had  been  nnanimouBly  selected 
to  occupy  hia  old  place  apon  the  ticket,  thao  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailed.  Men  who  had  fought  in  the  old 
campaign  of  1876,  felt  now,  that  though  Mr.  Tilden  was 
much  too  feeble  to  lead  the  hosts  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  victory,  the  very  mime  of  Hendricks  would  he  an  in- 
spiration, and  that  one  of  the  old  names  on  the  new  ticket 
would  lead  Democrats  to  give  themselves  no  rest  till  they 
saw  the  fraud  of  1876  redressed.  A  large  meeting  gath- 
ered in  Indianapolis  to  welcome  Mr,  Hendricks  home  and 
ratify  the  action  of  the  Chicago  convention.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  address  of  Mr,  Hendricks : 

Hr  Fellow- Citizens:  You  are  almost  as  mad  as  they  were  In 
the  conventfon  at  Chicago.  I  thought  they  would  not  let  up 
there  at  all,  and  I  thought  there  was  no  limit  to  the  crowd  of  people 
there,  but  I  And  there  la  a  larger,  almost,  here.  I  am  veiy  much 
eDCOuraged  and  delighted  to  meet  you  ou  this  occasion.  You  come 
to  celehrate  and  to  exprcM  your  approval  of  the  nominations  that 
were  made  at  Chicago.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  cordial  In  this  expres- 
rioD.  This  la  a  great  year  with  us.  Every  fourth  year  we  elect  two 
great  ofQcers  of  the  govemment  This  year  Is  our  great  year,  and 
eveiy  man.  whatever  his  party  association  is,  is  called  upon  to  recon- 
rider  all  questions  upon  which  he  is  disposed  to  act,  and  having 
reconsidered,  to  cast  his  vote  In  favor  of  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 
The  Democracy  of  Indiana  appointed  me  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  at  Chicago.  1  spent  nearly  a  week  In  altendnncc  In  that 
city,  and  now  I  return  to  say  a  few  things  to  you,  and  only  a  few 
things,  in  regard  to  that  convention.    It  was  the  largest  oonventioD 
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ever  held  In  AmeHcft.  Never  has  such  an  usemblagaof  peopls  beoi 
srcD  before.  It  was  a  convention  marked  in  its  chanctc  for  sotele^, 
ilelilK'rtttion  nnd  purpoaca.  It  «.-lccUii  Iwo  men  to  cany  Uie  baaaer; 
and  leaving  that  convttDtian,  and  going  out  before  the  people,  the 
ilucslEiin  U,  will  you  help  ciiny  the  Uinner?  I  do  not  expect — I  hare 
no  right  to  enpeet— that  I  will  escape  criilclam.  and  it  may  be  alun- 
ilcr,  of  tbc  op)>oalte  party.  I  hnve  not  in  my  life  BuSered  veiy  much 
from  lliat;  but  I  come  before  you.  Democrats,  conserr&dves,  inde- 
pendents, all  men  who  wiah  to  restore  government  to  the  poditioD  it 
occupied  before  these  corrupt  times,  and  to  all  Ruch  men  I  moke  my 
appeal  for  yiiur  siipiKirt  for  the  Ligh  ofllce  fur  which  I  have  been 
nomlniited  hy  the  Dtmocrucy  ot  Chlpogo.  Govenior  Cleveland  Is 
nominee  for  President,  a  man  promoted  to  that  high  otBce  by  the 
Ui;|rLiit  majority  ever  deciding  on  election  in  tliat  Slate.  Ho  is  a  m«n 
of  eslublitdiul  lioneaty  of  character,  and  U  you  will  elect  him  to  the 
Pntddcney  uf  the  L'nilcd  Stntoi  you  will  not  hear  ot  star  route  fnudi 
in  the  postal  «crvice  of  the  country  under  his  administrallon,  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  need.  Democnils  and  Itcpublicsjis  will  aJllcc  agree 
upon  Ibtit.  We  need  to  hnvo  llic  books  in  the  government  olficea 
opened  for  exumioatiou.  I>o  you  think  that  men  in  this  age  never 
yield  to  tcmptution?  It  is  only  two  weeks  ago  that  one  of  the  secre- 
taries at  Wasliington  was  called  liefure  a  Senate  committee  to  testify 
in  regiird  to  the  cuudiiion  of  liis  department,  and  in  that  department 
was  tile  bureau  nf  medieinc  and  Hurgery.  In  that  department  an 
ezaniinulioD  was  tieing  had  by  a  cnniiuiiiec  fnim  tlic  Senate,  and  It 
was  aseerlained  by  tlie  oalb  of  the  secn'tary  Ihut  sits  at  the  bead  of 
the  department  that  the  defaleuiion  found  during  last  year,  as  far  u 
it  liad  Iteen  estimated,  was  ^,000,  and  when  nsked  about  it  ho  said 
that  he  liad  receive*!  a  letter  a  year  ago  informing  him  of  some  of 
these  oiitniges,  and  a  short  time  since  BomcbcKly  had  come  to  him  and 
told  liiin  there  were  frauds  going  on  in  the  scrvire,  but  members  of 
Congrew  had  recommended  the  coiiliuuimcc  of  the  head  ot  the  bureau 
with  such  earnestness  (hat  he  (hou^'ht  it  must  Iw  all  right,  and  now  it 
turns  out  ihnl  the  public  1h  ^t:t.iXH)  out — and  how  much  more  do 
man,  I  ex|)eet,  citn  now  (ell.  But  what  in  the  remedy?  To  have  • 
President  who  will  appoint  heaib  of  bun-uus  who  will  Investigate  Uie 
GOniljiinn  of  the  books  and  bring  all  the  guilty  parties  to  trial. 

Hy  fellow-citi/.ens.  I  believe  for  such  duty  tis  this,  for  the  purpoae 
of  miiint^ning  the  L'niled  States  government  for  the  people  of  Uiia 
wnmtry,  I  can  commend  to  your  confidence  Governor  Ck»'cland,  of 
New  York.  Not  long  siuce  there  were  troubles  in  the  local  gOTera- 
ment  ot  the  dty  of  Buffalo,  and  the  conservative  people  of  that  d^ 
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nominated  Gorcrnor  Clereland  as  thetr  candidate  for  mayor,  not  open 
a  parly  ticket,  but  upon  a  citizens'  ticket,  with  tbe  duly  asslgDed  to 
bim  of  correcting  tLe  evils  that  prevailed  in  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  He  was  elected,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office,  and  nude  conecUons  In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that 
city  BO  clearly,  so  well  dcDned*  that  tbe  people  of  New  York  took 
him  up  and  made  hfm  Oovemor  of  the  Slate,  and  that  is  the  way  he 
comes  before  you  now.  He  who  corrects  all  evils  in  a  bod  admlnls- 
lered  city,  and  who  goes  from  that  service  Into  the  affairs  of  Stat© 
government  and  makes  corrccUons  there,  will  then  Step  into  the 
National  government  and  bring  about  reforms  there. 

Sfy  fellow-citizens,  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  this  long  to  yon. 
The  convention  at  Chicago  did  not  realize  all  that  we  expected.  For 
myself,  1  bad  no  expectations.  In  no  sense  was  I  a  candidate  for  any 
office  whatever.  We  did  not  realize  all  that  wc  expected,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  fate  of  humanity  moat  everywhere  and  under  almost 
every  circumstance.  But  have  we  realized  that  that  should  encour- 
age us  to  make  an  effort  for  good  govemmentT  Not  that  I  want  the 
office  to  which  I  was  nominated,  for  you  know  that  I  did  not  deab« 
that,  but  somebody  must  be  nominated  for  Vice  President  to  run  on 
Ibe  ticket  with  the  candidate  for  President;  and  when  a  ticket  ia  pre- 
sented to  you,  you  are  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  it  in  respect 
lo  its  merits  throughout.  That  Is  the  question,  will  you  support  it? 
And  in  asking  that  question,  I  want  to  ask  you  another.  Do  you 
not,  all  of  you.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  believe  that  the  aSalrs 
of  the  government  have  been  long  enough  In  the  hands  of  one  set  of 
ment  And  do  you  not  all  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  period  when 
there  ought  to  be  a  chonget  I  do  not  ask  that  all  shall  be  turned  out; 
that  la  not  the  idea.  If  a  man  has  done  bis  duty  well  and  faithfully; 
if  he  has  not  used  the  powers  of  his  office  to  disturb  the  rights  of  the 
people;  if  he  has  not  furnished  money  to  corrupt  elections;  if  he  has 
dmply  confined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  I  am  not  clamor- 
ing for  his  official  blood;  but,  my  fellow-cltlzens,  of  all  these  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  that  now  fill  official  positions  in 
the  country,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose,  from  all  that  has  taken 
place  that  they  ore  all  honest,  and  the  only  way  that  we  can  do  now  is 
to  make  a  change.  A  month  ago  everybody  supposed  that  all  the 
employes  In  the  bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery  were  honest,  and 
now,  at  the  very  Brat  examination,  it  turns  out  that  they  are  not 
But  what  Is  the  remedy  T  Put  them  out  and  put  honest  men  in. 
We  cannot  do  that  if  we  leave  the  same  President  and  heads  of  deport- 
mentaandheadaof  bnieaustn.    I  have  eveiy  faith  that  this  ticket  will 
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l)c  clrvtinl.  I  lliink  I  know  Eotnctlilng  about  Indiana.  We  will  proba- 
bly Htiiiid  lii-re  together,  won't  weT  and  this  banner  of  liberty,  of 
riglii,  of  jiisiicp,  of  fiiir  povcninient  that  has  been  put  In  Uie  banda 
of  Clcvi'liind  and  Ili-nd ricks,  xhall  be  carried  and  placed  In  glorioui 
triumph  on  the  top  of  tlic  Nutinnal  cnpitol  in  NoTeroberuext.  Shall 
this  Iw  the  people's  biiniierT  You  4&ve  no  iDtercst  except  in  good 
govcmmrnl.  loo,  and  I  ttiink  I  have  none.  I  haveliTed  a  good  while. 
I  liftvc  tritvl  to  secure  your  confidence  and  to  preserve  it,  and  all  I  aak 
of  you  Is  your  suppon,  not  fur  mj'self,  but  for  yonreclvcs,  and  for 
your  children,  and  all  the  people  QM  ore  Interested  in  good  gorem- 
ment 

Now  I  liiiYc  spoken  longer  than  I  intended.  I  know  when  any  of 
my  Iti'publiciin  trlruds  who  are  inlending  lo  alnnd  by  their  party  Btill 
longi-r  kIiuII  seir  this  crowd  here  to-nlgbt  tbey  will  think  Ibe  doom  of 
f.ili-  lias  <-onin  »1  la.it.  Why,  I  happened  up  street  a  few  weeks  ago; 
it  wa«  jiwt  after  Blaine  and  I,ngnn  were  nominated,  and  I  bhw  a  little 
f^alhcTing  of  very  honest  and  honorable  people  behaving  themselves 
exceedingly  well  and  very  quiet  and  General  IlanisoD  woe  delivering 
tliciii  n  Hpeccli  al>ouC  the  noininallODS  made  at  Chicago,  and  really  If 
you  were  lo  iiring  that  crowd  here  and  drop  it  down  among  you,  you 
would  not  find  it  at  all.  What  does  It  meanf  It  means  that  the 
jinipk'  intend  lo  have  reform,  and  that  is  the  watchword  that  is 
wrillen  upon  every  Democnitic  banner.  It  waa  written  upon  the 
Ih'nioiTiilii'  bunner  eight  yeara  ago.  and  Tildcn  and  Hendricks  carried 
that  biinncr.  but  rofonii  wns  defeated  by  defeating  the  right  of  the 
people  to  elect  their  own  ruler,  and  what  is  the  consequence?  There 
bos  Iven  no  redueiion  of  public  expenditures.  Although  the  war  haa 
been  all  the  while  pii.<King  farrher  and  farther  away  from  us,  itili  this 
Republican  [Hirty  makes  no  reduction  in  public  expenditures,  SImll 
we  have  itf  Sliull  we  have  cheap  govemmcutT  Shall  we  liape  good 
goTL'mmcnt?  Bhiill  we  have  lower  taxiwf  Tbey  tell  us  that  the 
gnvcniment  con  lie  well  carried  on  for  |100,000.000  less  than  is  now 
colleelcd  from  the  public.  If  Cleveland  slinll  come  into  the  prcsl- 
denlLil  otllec  I  iK-lieve  he  will  bring  expenditures  down  lo  the  lust 
ibillnr  that  will  aupjiort  the  government,  ccoDomically  admlniKlercd, 
and  thim,  when  he  docs  that,  he  will  hai'e  accomplished  what  Qcnerol 
Jackmn  said  was  the  duty  of  any  government.  A  government  has 
not  the  right  to  collect  a  dollar  from  Die  iicople  except  what  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  public  service.  Whiilevcr  n  ^nntrument  needs  she  haa  a 
riglil  In  come  lo  me,  or  to  you,  or  lo  all  of  un,  and  make  ua  pay  for 
it:  but  when  slie  gels  all  tliat  Fihc  necd.i  for  economical  administration 
abe  has  not  the  right  to  take  another  Bixiwnee  out  of  our  pocket,  and 
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that  is  all  we  ask.  Wben  Uila  ticket  duOl  have  triumphed  that  Idea 
■wW  be  establiahed  In  this  countij. 

I  thank  you  verj  much  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me.  I 
ask  you  dmply  that  as  a  dtlzen,  Interested  la  all  that  Interests  any  of 
us,  that  you  wUl  giTe  yom*  attention  to  this  campaign  and  never  ccaae 
your  efforts  until  yom'Danocratlc  banner  with  Democratic  principles 
of  reform  and  cheap  government  b  fomid  waving  In  all  the  aides 
above  your  beads. 

At  the  close  of  HendrickB*  speech  eZ'Senator  McDonald 
was  introdnced  and  apoke  briefly,  being  followed  by  D.  S. 
Gooding  and  other  local  speakers,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

SECBETAItT  chandler's  LETTER,  AND  HEKDRIOES'  BEPLT. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  the  publication  of  the  foregoing 
gpcccli,  Mr.  Secretary  Chandler  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  under  date  of  July  13,  1884: 

WAsmsGTOM.  D.C..  July  18,  ISSi. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hesdhicks,  Indiasapolw,  Ind.; 

8ir,—X  cauiiidnte  for  Vice-President  should  speak  wllh  decent 
fairness.  In  jour  speech  itt  lodianapalb  Inat  Saturday  uight  you 
made  statc'iiu>nl8  from  which  yon  meani  ihat  the  public  should  believe 
Ibat  it  appeared  by  my  teatimouy  that  the  frauds  In  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surr^ery  in  lliia  Department  amounted  during  the  last  yc*r 
to  stxly-thrce  thousand  dollars;  that  I  was  Informed  of  theie  outtagn 
a  year  ago;  that  after  1  was  informed  of  the  frauds  I  diabeliered 
them,  liecaiine  members  <if  Congress  had  recommended  the  continu- 
anec  of  the  Clilcf  of  the  Bureau,  and  that  T  took  no  adequate  action 
GODcertiing  them;  whcreni>oii  you  demanded  the  olectioa  of  a  Preei- 
dent  who  would  appoint  a  Chief  of  Bureau  who  would  Investigate 
tlie  condition  of  the  books  and  bring  all  guilty  parties  to  trial.  To 
the  contrary  of  all  thi'i.  I  testified  that  the  suspected  Touchers  com- 
menced as  fur  back  as  -lime  31,  1880,  although  a  small  voucher  was 
paid  as  late  as  January  25,  18fH;  that,  while  an  anonynioua  letter  of 
alfont  a  year  ago  charged  dnmkennesa  upon  Chief  Clerk  Daniel  Car- 
rlgan,  wlilch  Chief  of  llureau  Dr.  Philip  B.  Wales  reported  to  me  was 
not  tnie,  I  hod  no  Information  leading  to  the  frauds  until  December 
or  January  last;  that  I  dutcrmiocd  eimultnneovisly  with  the  begtonlng 
of  the  invcstigntiou  to  have  a  new  Chief  of  Bureau  In  place  of  Dr. 
Wales,  whasc  term  wa-s  to  eipire  January  26;  and  also  a  new  Chief 
Clerk;  that  great  oppoxiiion  Id  a  change  was  made  by  memben  of 
Congress,  but  I  persisled,  and  Dr.  Wales  went  out  on  tliat  dale,  and 
Carrigan  was  put  out  February  4;  anil  tJie  invcBtlgationof  fiauds  and 
arrests  of  Uie  guilty  parties  have  Rince  proceeded  with  due  dillgoice. 
It  Is  true  that  I  stated  recommendntlons  for  the  rcappoiabneut  of  Dr. 
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Wales,  whom  I  found  In  office  when  I  went  in,  April  17,  1882,  were 
of  such  a  character  as  to  full^  justify  me  In  belleTJng  that  the  aSaln 
of  his  bureau  had  been  well  administered. 

Secretsrj  Chandler  here  gives  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  who  recom- 
mended the  reappointment  of  Wales,  and  continues: 

Senator  UcPherson  and  Speaker  Carlisle,  and  othere  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  gentlemen  who  demanded  Dr.  Wales'  reappoint- 
ment, were  with  jou  in  convention  at  Chicago,  and  could  have 
informed  fou  that  be  bad  bome  a  good  reputation;  that  the  law 
required  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  should  be  a  naval  surgeon,  and 
placed  medical  expenditives  In  his  hands;  that  his  was  in  do  sense  a 
political  office,  but  that  If  he  bad  my  politics  he  was  a  Democrat; 
and  that  any  attempt  to  make  political  capital  out  of  frauds  for  whidi 
tliis  naval  sm'geoD,  who  is  their  Intimate  friend,  is  solely  respondble, 
would  be  disingenuous  and  unfair.  That  th^  did  not  succeed  tn 
keeping  Dr.  Wales  and  his  Chief  Clerit,  Carrigan,  in  office  is  very 
fortunate.    Very  respectfully,  W.  £.  Coandlbr. 


EBPLT    OF  THE  HON.   THOUAS  A.   HENDBICEB   TO    BECBE- 
TABY  CHANDLEB  CONCEBNINO  THE  $63,000. 

On  Tneeday,  the  15th  of  July,  the  leading  journals 
contained  the  following  reply  to  Secretary  Chandler's  letter 
of  the  13th  July: 

IiroiANAPOLiB,  Ind.,  July  14 
To  THE  Hon.  W.  E.  Chandlsr: 

Sir, — I  find  in  the  newspapers  this  morning  a  letter  to  me  from 
yourself,  written  yesterday  and  dreu-ated  through  the  Associated 
Press.  Tou  complain  that  I  did  you  an  Injustice  in  the  address  to 
the  people  of  this  city  made  the  evening  before.  In  that  address  I 
urged;  "  We  need  to  have  the  books  in  the  govenunent  offlces  opened 
for  examination,"  and  as  an  illustration  I  cited  the  case  of  fraudulent 
voucberB  In  one  of  the  bureaus  of  your  department,  and  that,  upon 
your  testimony  before  the  sah-committee  of  the  Senate,  it  appeared 
that  the  frauds  amounted  to  $63,000;  and  is  not  every  word  of  that 
trueT  You  vere  brought  before  the  committee,  and  testified  as  I 
stated.  Tou  admitted  under  oath  that  the  sum  of  money  lost 
amounted  to  (68,000,  but  your  drfpuw  is  that  the  embezzlement  did 
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not  wholly  occur  under  jour  adtnlnlstntloii,  but  put  of  It  vma  undn 
tliat  of  your  predecessor.  It  aeenis  to  have  covered  tha  period  from 
JuDe  21,  1S80,  down  to  Jaouuy  25,  1884  Does  that  help  your  casci 
You  were  at  the  head  of  the  (Icpartment  a  year  and  nine  monllu  of 
tbnt  |>eriod;  yuiir  predecessor  about  a  year  and  ten  months.  He  wu 
In  ollli^c  lit  Uio  payment  of  tho  first  false  voucher,  June  31,  1880,  and 
up  to  April  17,  1883,  when  you  came  In,  and  you  coDlinued  tbence 
until  the  last  false  voucher  was  paid,  Januai;  23,  ISSt.  The  period 
was  eiiually  divided  between  yourself  and  your  prcdeceaaor.  How 
much  of  the  |fti],000  was  paid  out  under  yourself  and  bow  much 
under  your  predecessor  your  letter  does  not  show.  But,  rir,  upon 
the  question  tliat  I  wns  discussing,  does  It  make  any  difference  wbo 
was  Secretary  when  the  fslse  vouchers  were  paldT  I  ur^  that  ia 
cases  like  this,  when  frauds  arc  concealed  In  (he  vaults  or  hooks  of  a 
department,  the  only  remedy  of  the  people  Is  by  change  of  control,  so 
that  the  books  and  vouchers  ahall  come  under  ttie  exandnatloa  of  new 
and  disinterested  men. 

Do  you  think  I  am  answered  when  you  say  I  was  mistaken  In  gap- 
posing  that  in  this  case  tlie  funds  were  all  under  your  administration, 
when  In  fact,  a  part  ol  tliem  extended  back  into  that  of  your  prede- 
cessors? Why,  sir,  that  makes  your  case  woise,  for  the  bureau  of 
medicine  and  surgery  Aefalcalioii  is  large,  but  the  more  serious  fact  Is 
tliat  it  could  and  did  extend  through  two  administrations  of  Uie 
department— a  period  of  nearly  four  years— without  detection.  But 
It  becomes  more  inerious,  ao  far  aa  you  arc  Individually  concerned, 
when  the  fact  is  considered  that  you  had  notice  and  yet  took  no 
suRlcient  action.  The  information  upon  which  I  spoke  was  from 
Wofihington,  Ihe  SOth  of  last  month,  by  the  Assodalcd  Press,  the 
same  Ihnt  brings  me  your  letter.  The  Associated  Press  obtained  Its 
Information  cither  in  your  department  or  from  the  Investigating  Com- 
mlttoc.  If  you  were  not  correctly  reported  that  was  the  time  for 
complaint  and  correction.  You  testified  that  tho  total  of  suspicious 
vouchers  disciivcrcd  so  far  was  about  ^6,1,000,  and  that  the  money 
fraudulently  obtained  wna  in  some  instiuicca  "divided  between  % 
watchman  in  the  dejiartmcnt,  Cnirigan,  the  Chief  Clerk,  and  Kirk- 
wood,  in  charge  of  accounts." 

Now  what  notice  had  you?  According  to  the  Assodated  Press 
report  of  your  tcstiriioiiy,  you  received  a  letter  last  year  charging  Car 
rigan.  one  of  lite  parties,  with  drunkenness,  and  after  that  a  man 
came  to  yon  and  told  you  that  Kirkwood  and  Carrigan  were  engaged 
In  frauds.  Did  nut  Ihut  put  you  upon  notice  and  investigation?  You 
testified  that  some  inquiry  was  made,  and  that  the  cooclualom  wu 
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that  vtdle  there  were  some  suspicious  drcamstaDccs,  Uiey  dtd  not 
WMTtwt  the  conclusion  of  guilt  After  notice,  verbal  and  In  -wrltlag, 
you  left  the  men  In  office.  Tou  did  not  bring  the  frauds  to  light  nor 
the  gull^  parties  ^a  punishment.  It  was  Qovemment  Detective  Wood 
who  discovered  the  frauds,  and  the  Associated  Press  report  says  Wood 
declared  he  would  have  no  further  dealings  with  jour  department, 
but  would  prew  the  Investigation  before  Congreaa.  What  ts  your 
next  excuseT  Worse,  U  possible,  than  all  before.  Tou  say  a  large 
number  of  Congressmen,  Including  some  gentlemen  of  great  influence 
and  position,  recommended  that  the  head  of  the  bureau.  Dr.  Wales, 
should  be  reappointed.  Membera  of  Congress  knew  nothing  of 
frauds;  they  had  no  opportunity  to  know.  It  was  within  your  reach 
and  duty.  They  were  probably  his  peisonal  friends;  you  were  his 
offldal  superior.  But,  in  fact,  did  you  reappoint  himT  I  undeistand 
not.  Perhaps  the  detectives  discovered  the  frauds  too  soon;  but  Dr. 
Wales  was  not  one  of  the  guilty  parties.  He  neither  forged  vouchers 
nor  embezzled  money.  His  responsibility  In  the  case  Is  Just  the  same 
as  your  own.  He  was  the  official  superior  of  three  rogues,  as  you 
were  of  himself  as  well  as  them.  Neither  he  nor  yourself  exposed 
the  frauds  or  punished  the  parties,  I  have  not  thought  of  or  consid- 
ered this  as  a  case  of  politics.  In  addressing  my  neighbors  I  s^d  that 
this  and  like  cases  admonished  them  to  demand  dvH-servIce  reform  In 
the  removal  of  all  from  office  who  wHl  not  seek  to  promote  it  within 
the  sphere  of  their  ofOdal  duty  and  authority. 

Respectfully, 

ThOUAB  a.  HKIIDBICX& 
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OHAPTEK  Xm. 
SAMUEL  J.  TILDEN. 

THIS  diBtinguiafaed  gentleman  was  bom  in  New  Leb- 
anon, Columbia  county.  New  York,  February  9, 
1814.  His  grandfather  bad  settled  there  in  1790,  and  he 
was  descended  from  stock  that  came  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  Massachusetts  about  1630.  Goromor  Tilden 
was  liberally  edncated,  and  in  1837  entered  Yalo  College, 
being  in  the  doss  with  such  distiognished  men  as  Hon. 
W.  M,  Evarts,  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Edwards  Pierre- 
pout.  Attended  law  school  at  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  due  course  of 
time.  In  1846  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  New  York  city,  and  gave  such  satisfaction  as  a  legis- 
lator that  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  serving  on  the  committee  on  canals  and 
finance.  His  law  practice  became  very  extensive  and 
laorative,  as  he  became  the  trusted  coanselor  of  many 
large  corporations  and  wealthy  people,  and  a  trustee  for 
the  bondholders  of  some  of  the  larger  western  lines  of  rail- 
road. In  1860  Mr.  Tilden  exerted  himself  to  avert  the 
civil  war;  bnt  when  the  blow  came  he  supported  the  gov- 
emment. 

In  1866  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee,  a  position  in  which  he  displayed  his 
remarkable  organizing  powers;  and  in  1867  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  serving  with 
distinction  on  the  finance  committee.  He  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  labors  for  judicial  reform,  helping  to  organize 
the  Bar  Association,  which  bad  for  its  object  the  correc- 
tion of  jadicial  abuses.    When  the  Tweed  ring  had  New 
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York  by  the  throaty  and  it  became  necessary  to  break  its 
hold,  Mr.  Tilden  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  and 
determined  to  effect  the  punishment  of  those  officials  who 
were  guilty  of  defrauding  the  city  treasury.  Here  he  ren- 
dered invaluable  services  by  his  masterly  analysis  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Broadway  Bank,  showing  conclusively  how 
the  culprits  had  shared  tlie  spoils,  and  furnishing  the  legal 
proof  which  made  their  conviction  possible. 

In  1872  Mr.  Tilden  was  again  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly,  where  he  continued  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  reform.  His  name  had  now  become  so  much  a  synonym 
for  clean  public  service,  the  Democratic  party,  September 
16,  1874,  nominated  him  for  Governor,  and  he  was  elected 
over  so  distinguished  a  man  as  General  John  A.  Dix. 
When  the  National  Democratic  Convention  met  at  St. 
Louis,  June  28,  1876,  Mr.  Tilden  was  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident on  a  platform  which  he  had  indicated,  if  not  dictated. 
The  election  was  so  close.  Congress  was  called  upon  to 
decide  the  question,  and  the  result  was  the  famous  Elect- 
oral Commission,  which  decided,  eight  to  seven,  that 
Hayes  was  elected.  A  majority  of  the  popular  vote  was 
undoubtedly  cast  for  Mr.  Tilden,  and,  although  he  acqui- 
esced in  the  decision  of  the  commission,  he  never  believed 
it  was  just.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Tilden  has  resided  quietly 
in  New  York  city  and  at  Greystone,  on  the  Hudson  river. 
In  1880  he  declined  to  have  his  name  used  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  tl)ough  the  nomination  was  certain,  if 
he  would  accept. 

Mr.  Tilden  was  never  married. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
THOMAS  FRAKCIS  BATARD. 

THIS  diBtingaislied  gentlemaD  is  of  s  diBtiuguished 
family,  the  Bayards  being  to  Delaware  much  the 
same  as  the  Adamses  are  to  MassachusettB.  Thomas  F. 
Bayard  is  the  fifth  in  direct  dcBccnt  who  have  occupied  the 
office  of  TJaited  States  Senator  from  Delaware.  In  1647 
Nicholas  Bayard,  a  French  Huguenot,  emigrated  to  the 
New  World,  coming  over  with  his  brother-in-law,  Peter 
Stnyresant,  the  last  of  the  Dutch  Govemors  of  Manhat- 
tan. Nicholas  Bayard  was  the  ancestor  of  James  Bayard, 
who,  after  graduating  at  Princeton  College,  studied  law  in 
Philadelphia,  and  commenced  its  practice  in  Delaware. 
In  1796  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Federalist.  In 
1801  President  Adams  nominated  him  Minister  to  France, 
bat  he  refused  the  appointment.  As  a  leader  in  the  Jef- 
fersonian  party,  he  did  much  to  elect  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Presidency.  In  1804 
James  Bayard  succeeded  his  father  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  holding  his  seat  nntil  President  Madison  appointed 
him  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  the  Treaty 
of  Qhent.  His  son,  Richard  Bayard,  was  United  States 
Senator,  1836  to  1839,  and  from  1841  to  1845.  James 
Bayard,  brother  of  Richard,  was  also  elected  United  States 
Senator  in  1851,  185?,  1863  and  1869,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  resigned^ 
on  account  of  failing  health,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  has  held  the  office 
uninterruptedly  since  1869. 

Thomas  F.  Bayard  was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
October  29, 1838.    He  early  entered  the  Flushing  School, 
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under  the  management  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Hawks^  D.D.,  its 
able  founder.  Thomas  F/s  early  ambition  was  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful merchant,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  to  that  end. 
Subsequent  examination  of  the  matter  led  him  to  abandon 
the  purpose,  and  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  In 
1851,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Wilmington.  For  two  years  he  made 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  (Philadelphia),  his  home,  when 
he  returned  to  Wilmington,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
In  1853,  Mr.  Bayard  was  made  United  States  District 
Attorney,  but  disliking  the  service,  he  resigned  after  occu- 
pying the  position  one  year.  From  this  time  on,  or  until 
18G9,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession.  March  4, 
18C9,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  United  States  Senator. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1876, 
and  one  of  the  favorite  candidates  for  the  Presidency  in 
1880,  receiving  on  the  first  ballot  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  votes.  As 
a  debater  he  is  listened  to  with  interest,  and  is  regarded  by 
his  compeers  as  a  first-class  lawyer  and  able  statesman. 
In  the  Senate  he  is  very  influential,  his  high  character  and 
rare  abilities  being  recognized. 
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OHAPTEEXV. 
AT,T,ECr  G.  THTJEMAJfT. 

THIS  gentleman  was  bom  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
November  13,  1813.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  he  received  an  academic  education,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  in  1836.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  dJBtin- 
guished  statesman,  Hon.  William  Allen,  who  for  many 
yeara  represented  Ohio  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
later  was  elected  Governor  over  General  Noyes.  Mr. 
Thnrman  soon  acquired  a  large  practice,  his  mind  being 
highly  analytical  and  judicial,  properties  which  give  to  a 
clientage  the  largest  confidence.  The  Democracy  of  his 
district,  recognizing  his  aptitude  for  public  affairs,  nom- 
inated and  elected  him  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress.  In 
1851,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Erom  1854  to  1856,  was  its  Chief  Justice.  No  man  who 
ever  sat  od  the  bench  in  the  Buckeye  State,  gained  greater 
respect  for  learned  and  impartial  decisions  than  Judge 
Thnrman. 

In  1867,  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Gover- 
ner,  bnt  was  defeated.  In  1868,  he  was  elected  United 
States  Senator,  for  the  term  1869  to  1875.  In  187i,  he 
was  re-elected  for  the  term  which  ended  in  1881.  In  the 
Senate  he  was  a  laborious  worker,  and,  although  a  parti- 
san, eminently  fair.  In  fact,  his  character  and  bent  of 
mind  does  not  admit  of  his  being  bigoted.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Roads  and  Post  Offices.  In  1876,  he 
was  prominently  mentiotied  as  a  candidate  for  President ; 
bnt  the  Tilden  wave  engulfed  him  with  the  others, 
ao  SOS 
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Thero  aro  few  men  notod  in  party  politics,  with  bo  clea 
a  record  as  Juilge  Thiirman  ;  and  but  few  whose  adranc 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy  would  givo  confidence  to  all  classf 
that  we  would  have  a  clean  and  pure  administration. 


yo-l,c-C-«^   t?.    ^{c^n^o-M-eLiet. 


OHAPTEE  XVI. 
JOSEPH  EWINQ  n'OOIfALD. 

JOSEPH  EiriDg  McDonald  was  bom  in  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1810.  His  father,  John 
McDonald,  waa  of  Scotch  extraction,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  occupation  a  farmer.  He  was  a  man  of  ster- 
ling worth,  determined,  industrious  and  self-sacrificing. 
He  died  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  still  in  infancy, 
thus  depriving  him  of  his  main  support  and  coniisel,  and 
casting  on  him  for  the  future  many  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities. His  mother,  Eleanor  Piatt  McDonald,  was  a 
Pennsylvanian.  Her  ancestors  were  French  Hugaenots, 
who  located  first  in  New  Jersey,  and  afterward  settled 
permanently  in  Ohio.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  superior 
order  of  intellect — her  standards  all  high,  her  influence 
always  elevating.  Her  highest  ambition  was  a  mother's — 
to  educate  her  children  and  make  each  a  worthy  and  use- 
ful member  of  society.  She  was  a  woman  of  refined  tastes, 
8  pleasant  writer,  and  for  the  amusement  and  advancement 
of  her  children  wrote  many  sketches  and  scraps  of  song. 
She  and  her  husband  were  both  earnest  members  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church.  Several  years  after  the  death 
of  John  McDonald  she  was  married  to  John  Kerr,  at  Fair- 
field township,  Butler  county,  Ohio.  Mr;  Kerr  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  a  frugal,  industrious  farmer,  always  out 
of  debt,  a  just  and  courteous  neighbor,  a  firm  but  kind 
parent,  and  the  father  of  seven  children -«four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  moved  with  his  family  to  Montgom- 
ery county,  Indiana,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  entered  land  and 
opened  a  farm.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old-school  Pres- 
byterian church.     He  died  in  1856,  at  the  residence  of  the 
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as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  He  continued  his  stadiee  at 
college  till  the  spring  of  1840,  except  for  a  short  period  in 
the  spring  of  18ij9,  when  he  acted  with  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  who  were  then  surreying  the  hed 
for  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  In  1840  he  entered 
Asbiirj  University,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  remained 
six  months,  returning  to  Orawfordavillo,  where  ho  remained 
the  rest  of  tiie  year,  and  taught  school  one  term.  In  the 
spring  of  1841  he  went  to  Witliamsport,  Indiana,  taking  a 
position  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Jamea  McDonald,  his 
brother,  where  he  resided  one  year.  In  the  spring  of  1842 
be  began  the  stady  of  law  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  with 
Zebulon  Beard,  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  the  State,  as  his 
preceptor.  He  advanced  with  rapid  strides  in  bis  chosen 
profession,  his  quick  and  firm  grasp  of  its  principles  being 
remarkable.  He  was  admitted  to  practice,  upon  examina- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  consisting  of 
Jndgea  Blackford,  Dewey  and  Sullivan,  in  the  spring  of 
1843.  He  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Prosecntiog- 
Attorney  before  he  received  his  license  to  practice,  and 
was  elected  to  that  position  at  the  August  election  follow- 
ing, over  Robert  Jones,  a  Whig,  and  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Lafayette  bar. 

This  was  the  first  election  of  that  class  of  officers  by  the 
people,  they  having  formerly  been  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. On  the  S5th  of  December,  1844,  he  was  married  to 
Nancy  Ruth  Buell,  at  Williamsport,  Indiana.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Doctor  Buell,  a  practicing  physician  and 
eargeoD,  and  a  woman  of  lovely  character,  devoted  to  her 
family,  and  conspicuous  for  her  quiet  and  thorough  benevo- 
lence. The  issue  of  this  union  was  Ezckiel  M.,  Malcolm 
A.,  Frank  B.,  and  Annie  M.  McDonald,  afterward  Mrs. 
Caldwell,  who  died  June  2,  1877.  He  was  re-elected 
prosecuting  attorney  over  Robert  Evans,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  politician,  in  August,  1845,  serving  in  all  a 
period  of  four  years.    In  the  fall  of  1847,  he  moved  to 
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Crawfordsville  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  law, 
where  he  lived  until  1859.  He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress,  from  the  old  Eighth  District,  in  August, 
1849,  and  served  one  term.  In  185G  he  was  elected  Attor- 
ney General  of  Indiana,  being  the  first  chosen  to  this  office 
by  the  people,  and  was  re-elected  in  1858,  serving  in  all 
four  years.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  In 
the  spring  of  1859,  he  removed  to  Indianapolis  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  forming  a  partnership  with 
Addison  L.  Roache,  cx-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana.  In  18G4,  Mr.  McDonald  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  and 
made  a  joint  canvass  with  Oliver  P.  Morton,  the  Republi- 
can nominee.  At  the  election  he  received  six  thousand 
more  votes  for  Governor  than  the  State  ticket  did  in  1862, 
when  the  entire  Democratic  State  ticket,  together  with  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
elected.  Mr.  Morton  was  elected,  however,  by  nearly 
twenty  thousand  votes.  In  1808,  E.  M.  McDonald  became 
the  law  partner  of  his  father,  and  the  next  year  Addison 
L.  Roache  retired  from  the  firm.  E.  M.  McDonald  died 
January  1,  1873.  Frank  B.  McDonald,  his  youngest  son, 
has  since  become  the  law  partner  of  Mr.  McDonald. 
Senator  McDonald's  wife  died  on  September  7,  1872.  On 
the  15th  of  September,  1874,  he  married  Araminta  W. 
Vance,  of  Crawfordsville,  who  died  February  2,  1875. 
Throughout  his  entire  life  he  has  strictly  adhered  to  bis 
resolution  to  follow  the  law,  and  make  a  success  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cases  that  have  been  tried  in  the  State  since  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  Among  the  early  cases  which  created 
excitement  throughout  the  State  was  The  State  versus 
Sidney  Owens.  The  defendant  was  charged  with  murder 
by  poison.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Judge 
Gregory,  of  Lafayette,  and  Lew  Wallace,  of  Crawfordsville, 
aided  by  a  strong  public  prejudice.    The  case  was  success- 
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fully  defended,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  entire  bar. 
He  was  of  couusel  for  the  defendsnte  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  the  United  States  Tersus  Bowles,  Milligan  and 
Horsey,  tried  for  conspiracy  and  treason  by  a  military 
commisaion  at  Indianapolis,  and  sentenced  to  be  hnng. 
The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  several  important  constitntional  questions 
arose  as  to  the  relation  of  the  gcueral  government  to  the 
States,  the  war  power  of  the  government  and  the  rights  of 
the  citizen.  The  defendants  were  released  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  He  was  of  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  the  noted 
case  of  Beebe  versus  The  State,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  enactment  which  was  known  as 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law  was  unconstitutional.  He  was  also 
in  the  widely-known  case  of  The  State  versus  Abrams, 
charged  witli  complicity  in  the  horrible  "Cold  Springs" 
murder,  tried  in  the  Marion  County  Criminal  Court.  He 
was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  parties  who  assailed  the 
constitutionality  of  what  was  known  as  the  Baxter  Liqnor 
Law. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Court  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  many  important 
cases;  one  of  tlie  most  important  being  the  case  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company 
versus  the  Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indiana  Central  Railway 
Company,  in  which  were  involved  a  net-work  of  railroad 
interests  and  large  sums  of  money,  depending  upon  the 
validity  and  construction  of  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease. 
He  made  the  principal  ailment  for  the  objectors  in  the 
count  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Lonisiana,  before  the  Elect- 
oral Commission  appointed  to  determine  the  result  of  the 
Presidential  election  of  1876.  Mr.  McDonald  thinks  that 
the  creation  of  this  commission  was  the  exercise  of  a 
doubtful  power  in  a  case  of  apparent  necessity.  Joseph 
Ewing  McDonald  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
for  six  yearsj  to  sncceed  Daniel  D.  Pratt,  and  took  bis 
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seat  March  6,  1875.  He  waa  chairman  of  the  oommitte 
on  public  lands,  and  the  second  member  of  the  jndiciar 
committoo  of  tho  Senate,  ranking  as  one  of  the  best  law 
ycrs  of  thiit  body.  Ho  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  firm 
consistent  Democrat  of  tlie  Jcffersonian  school,  as  persoDi 
fied  in  the  political  life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  He  believe 
tho  true  idea  of  American  Democracy  is  to  preserTe,  unim 
pati'ed,  all  tho  rights  rosorred  to  the  States  respectively 
and  to  tho  pcoplo,  without  infringing  apon  any  of  th' 
powers  delegated  to  the  CJcncrnl  Govomment  by  the  Con 
stitution;  and  that  constitutional  gOTCrnment  is  of  th< 
first  importiinco  and  a  necessity  to  the  perpetuity  of  th' 
Americiin  Union.  He  bclievea  in  the  virtue  of  the  people 
and  in  their  ubility  and  purpose  to  maintain  their  institii 
tions  inviolato  against  tlie  asBaulte  of  designing  men.  H< 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  committee  which  visited  Ne\ 
Orleans  to  investigate  the  count  of  the  vote  of  Louiaism 
in  the  contest  of  18~C.  He  was  also  on  the  Teller-WalUo 
committee,  to  investigate  frande  in  elections  in  MassBcbn 
setts  and  Rhode  Island.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Demo 
cratic  State  Convention  in  18(j8,  and  of  the  Democrati 
State  Central  Committee  during  tho  campaigns  of  186 
and  1874.  As  an  orator,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  th 
hustings,  he  is  cool,  logical  and  forcible;  as  a  citizen,  h 
has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  know  him 
rcgardlcBS  of  ])olitical  creeds.  He  has  traveled  extensivel 
in  his  own  conntry,  and  is  thoronghly  acquainted  with  i( 
institutions  and  people.  In  religion  be  is  a  Christian  aH' 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  He  is  regarded  by  a! 
parties  as  a  statesman  of  acknowledged  merit.  His  view 
are  broad  and  comprehensive  on  all  questions  of  pabli 
interest;  not  a  man  of  c>:pcdientB,  bnt  stating  his  vievi 
clearly  and  boldly,  leaving  the  resnlt  to  the  candid  jnd( 
ment  of  the  people.  The  opinions  of  his  most  bitb 
opponents  are  never  treated  with  disdain.  Few  men  hai 
enjoyed  the  uniform  confidence  of  their  fellow-citisena  t 
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the  extent  that  he  has.  For  his  steadfaetneBe  of  purpose, 
hia  honeBtdesire  of  accomplishing  what  ie  best,  the  people 
have  given  him  a  home  in  their  hearts,  and  bestowed  npon 
him  the  greatest  honors.  Their  confidence  has  never  been 
betrayed  or  sacrificed  for  personal  aggrandizement.  The 
writer  of  this  brief  sketch  has  had  evidence  of  this  con- 
stantly forced  upon  him,  during  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  sabject  for  many  years.  It  must,  in  truth,  be  said 
that  his  marked  characteristic  is  his  nniform  sincerity, 
which  inspires  universal  confidence.  Confucius  recognized 
the  worth  of  such  a  man  when  he  said:  "  Faithfulness  and 
sincerity  are  the  highest  things."  Carlyle  wrote  of  one 
with  such  virtues:  "I  should  say  sincerity,  a  great  genuine 
sincerity,  is  the  first  characteristio  of  all  men  in  any  way 
heroic." 


CHAPTER  XVn.  ■ 
SAMUEL  J.  RANDALL. 

SAMUEL  J.  RANDALL,  of  Philadelphia,  who  repre- 
sectB  the  Third  Congressioiial  District  of  Pennsylrs- 
nia,  in  the  United  States  CongresB,  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Josiab  Randall,  a  maa  well  known,  and  whose  memory  is 
pleasantly  preserved  in  the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love."  He 
was  for  many  years  a  man  of  inflneDoe  in  PennsylTanin 
politics,  being  first  a  Democrat,  and  then  an  admirer  and 
follower  of  Henry  Clay;  but  when  the  Whigs  became 
largely  anti-slavery  in  their  views,  be  again  embraced  the 
Democratic  faith,  and  so  remained. 

Samuel  J.  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  October  10, 1838, 
where  he  received  a  good  academic  education,  pursuing 
his  studies  with  a  view  to  mercantile  life.  His  school-days 
over,  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  a  mercantile  house; 
but  his  father's  training  had  developed  in  him  a  fondness 
for  political  life,  and  the  duties  of  a  merchant  were  per- 
force rather  distasteful.  In  1856,  be  accompanied  hia 
father  to  Cincinnati,  to  assist  in  the  nomination  of  Buch- 
anan.  For  four  years  Mr.  Randall  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Conncil,  familiarizing  himself  with  city  politics  and 
making  the  acquaintance  which  was  afterward  to  push  his 
political  fortunes.  In  1858,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  member.  When, 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  civil  war  began,  Mr.  Randall 
was  in  the  Legislature  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
"First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,"  which  took  its 
name  from  a  company  formed  in  llli.  Immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  troop  tendered  its  services 
to  the  goveniment,  and  were  accepted  May  13,  1861,  for 
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the  period  of  ninety  days.  The  troop  was  attached  to  the 
second  U.  S.  C&Talry,  commanded  by  Colonel,  afterward 
the  famous  General,  Qeorge  H.  Thomas.  They  were  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  Oen.  Robert  Patterson.  S[r, 
Randall  was  Sergeant  acting  as  Quartermaster  of  the  com- 
pany, bnt  was  soon  promoted  to  the  poGition  of  Cornet. 
He  served  faithfully  for  three  months,  and  when  the  troop 
returned  home  itwaa  thunked  in  letters  from  the  Qovenior 
of  the  State  and  the  War  Department. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Randall  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Third  District,  and  has  been  continuously  re-elected  since. 
During  his  first  term  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings;  his  second  term  he 
served  on  three  committees,  viz. :  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  Retrenchment  and  Expenditures  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  the  Forty-first  Congress,  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  and  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Retrenchment.  Having  gained  considerable 
celebrity  for  his  parliamentary  skill,  in  the  Forty-second 
Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
his  colleagues  being  Speaker  Blaine,  ex-Speaker  Banks, 
General  Garfield  and  S.  S.  Cox. 

In  the  Forty-third  Congress,  when  the  majority  at- 
tempted to  pass  what  was  known  as  the  Force  Bill,  Ur. 
Randall,  though  on  the  minority  side,  determined  to 
defeat  it.  To  do  this,  he  had  to  resort  to  every  device  for 
obstructioD  known  to  parliamentary  law.  Wit)i  invincible 
determination  he  pursued  his  tactics,  and  his  friends, 
catching  his  spirit,  assisted  as  best  they  could,  and  the  bill 
was  defeated.  From  the  moment  of  this  consnmmatioD, 
S.  J.  Randall  was  a  famous  man. 

The  next  Congress  was  Democratic,  and  his  party  out- 
side of  the  House  expected  to  see  him  elected  Speaker. 
By  a  combination  between  Western  and  Sonthem  mem- 
bers, the  chair  was  given  to  Hon.  M.  C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana. 
Mr,  Randall's  appointment  to  the  Ch&ittD8.o.«]iv\^  >A  'Ocv^ 
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Committee  on  Appropriations  followed^  which  gave  him 
his  first  real  opportunity  to  impress  his  views  upon  the 
country's  legislation.  He  proved  to  be  a  master  of  details 
in  all  departments  of  the  government^  and  while  some  of 
the  measures  he  proposed  were  radical  departures  from 
the  existing  status^  his  views  were  generally  acquiesced  in 
at  the  last. 

In  the  summer  of  1876^  Speaker  Eerr  died^  and  when 
Congress  assembled  in  December^  Mr.  Bandall  was  selected 
as  his  successor.  There  was  a  Providence  in  his  selection 
at  that  time^  for  his  speech  when  he  took  the  chair  indi- 
cated that  he  would  be  firm  and  just^  and  that  no  revolu- 
tionary action  would  be  taken  by  the  House  with  his 
consent  or  connivance.  Congress  and  the  people  were 
excited  over  the  Presidential  question^  and  even  after  the 
Electoral  Commission  had  decided^  there  were  those  in  the 
House  who  proposed  to  filibuster  and  prevent  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  result  until  Congress  should  expire  by 
constitutional  limitation.  While  he  could  filibuster  when 
necessary  to  defeat  a  bill  he  considered  injurious  to  the 
country^  he  was  fully  as  able  to  choke  off  obstruction  when 
the  country  was  in  peril  from  it.  Mr.  Bandall  remained 
Speaker  until  1881,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  Keifer,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio.  When  the  present  Congress  assembled, 
Mr.  Bandall  and  John  O.  Carlisle  were  the  principal  com- 
petitors before  the  Democratic  caucus,  for  nomination  as 
Speaker.  Mr.  Carlisle  being  chosen,  appointed  Mr.  Ban- 
dall Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  No 
one  has  ever  had  the  hardihood  to  accuse  Mr.  Bandall  of 
venality.  He  is  a  partisan  and  a  hard  hitter  politically, 
but  he  is  open  and  above-board,  and  honest. 
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OHAPTEE  XVm. 
GEORGE  HOADLT. 
r^  OVERNOR  GEORGE  HOADLY,  a  lawyer  of  Cin- 
vJT  cinnati,  aud  twenty-eighth  Governor  elected  by  tho 
people  of  Ohio,  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
July  31,  1826,  the  only  son  of  George  and  Mary  Ann 
Hoadly,  daughter  of  William  Walton  Woolsey  and  Eliza- 
beth Dwight  Woolsey,  of  New  York.  Hie  mother  was  s 
great-granddsngbter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  niece  of 
PreBident  Dwight  of  Yale  College,  and  the  elder  daughter 
in  a  familywhichembraced  among  its  members  her  younger 
brother.  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College;  her  nephew, 
Theodore  Winthrop,  and  her  niece,  Miss  Sarah  Woolsey, 
known  in  literature  as  "  Susan  Coolidge."  His  father  was 
a  man  of  great  integrity  and  purity  of  character,  ranking 
high  in  social  and  public  life.  He  was  at  one  time  Mayor 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and,  in  1830,  removed  with 
his  family  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  greatly  respected 
by  his  fellow-townsmen,  who  also  honored  him  with  an 
election  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  that  city. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  received  his  elementary  eda- 
cation  in  Cleveland,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  sent 
to  the  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  where 
he  graduated  in  1844.  He  then  entered  the  Law  School 
at  Cambridge,  Massachneetts,  where  he  passed  one  year  of 
study  under  the  tuition  of  Judge  Story  and  Professor 
Simon  Greenleaf,  and  after  reading  a  second  year  in  the 
office  of  Charles  C.  Converse,  Esq.,  then  a  prominent 
attorney  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  afterward  a  Jndge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Sapreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
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went  to  Cincinnati^  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Chase  ft 
Ball,  as  a  student,  in  September,  1846;  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  August,  1847. 

He  soon  attracted  the  attention,  and  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
attaching  to  himself  young  men  of  prominence;  and  in 
1849  was  admitted  to  the  law  firm  as  junior  partner,  the 
firm  being  Chase,  Ball  &  Hoadly.  Mr.  Chase's  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  consequent  withdrawal  from 
professional  duty  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  same  year,  led  to 
Mr.  Hoadly^s  appearing  in  important  cases  very  early  in 
his  career,  and  probably  contributed  to  his  election,  by  the 
Legislature,  in  1851,  to  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  to  which 
that  court  had  been  limited  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. His  predecessors  on  that  bench  were  Judges 
Este,  Coffin,  Johnson  and  James,  whose  legal  powers  had 
been  ripened  by  years  of  study  and  experience.  He  labored 
with  zeal  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  his  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  to  preserve  the  high  reputation  that 
court  had  ever  held  among  the  lawyers  of  the  State. 

In  1853  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Edward  Mills; 
was  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati  in  1855-56,  and  in  1859 
succeeded  Judge  W.  Y.  Gholson  on  the  bench  of  the  new 
Superior  Court.  In  1856  he  was  offered,  by  Governor 
Chase,  and  again  by  Governor  Todd,  in  1862,  a  seat  upon 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio,  but  declined  both  appoint- 
ments. He  was  re-elected  to  the  bench  in  1864,  but 
resigned  in  1866  to  establish  the  firm  of  Hoadly,  Jackson 
&  Johnson,  which  soon  ranked  among  the  actively  em- 
ployed law  firms  of  the  country.  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1873-74,  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  to  which  he  was  elected  without  opposition, 
he  took  an  active  part,  devoting  eight  months  to  its  busi- 
ness.    In  this  body  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Mnnicipal  CorporationH,  and  devoted  his  attention  princi- 
pal!; to  devising  methods  to  check  the  increase  of  public 
bnrdeuB.  Although  Jadge  Hoadl;  was  conBidered  one  of 
the  hard  workers  at  the  Cincinnati  Bar,  he  nevertheleaa 
found  time  to  labor  as  professor  in  the  La^  School  (in 
which  he  has  filled  a  chair  for  eighteen  years),  trustee  of 
the  University  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  School  of  Design,  and  in  other  ways 
to  promote  the  progreea  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was 
one  of  the  counsel  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, successfully  resisted  the  eSort  to  compel  Bible  read- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati.  Originally  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  he  took  isene  with  his  associates  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  this  difference  led  to  his  separa- 
tion  from  them  to  become  attaclied  to  the  Republican 
party,  of  which  he  continued  a  supporter  until  the  end  of 
General  Grant's  first  term.  He  was  a  member  and  repre- 
sented Ohio  in  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Liberal 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1872;  but  disapprov- 
ing of  the  principle  and  policy  which  led  to  the  nomination 
of  Horace  Greeley,  he  refused  to  join  in  his  support,  and 
voted  (with  regret)  the  second  time  for  Grant,  as  a  choice 
of  evils.  In  1876,  with  many  other  Liberal  Republicans, 
he  joined  the  Democratic  ranks  under  the  banner  of 
reform  and  the  leadership  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks, 
believing  that  the  necessary  reforms  in  the  government 
would  be  more  surely  secured  by  their  success  than  by 
that  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  and  in  February,  1877,  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  Democratic  committee  having  in 
charge  the  Tilden  interest  before  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  Congress  to  settle  the  disputed  Presi- 
dency of  that  year,  he  appeared  as  counsel,  and  argued  in 
favor  of  the  claims  of  the  Florida  and  Oregon  Democratic 
electors.  In  1880  he  presided  as  tcm])orary  chairman  over 
the  Democratic  National  Convention.  In  sociid  and  pri- 
vate life  Judge  Hoadly  is  beloved  as  a  man,  warm  in  his 
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friendship  and  charitable  toward  those  who  differ  from 
him.  He  is  the  friend  of  young  men  struggling  for  success 
in  the  legal  profession.  In  1883,  when  he  received  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  governor  of  Ohio,  he  was  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  large  practice,  assisted  by 
his  partners,  Edgar  M.  Johnson  and  Edward  Colston,  both 
able  lawyers  and  highly  respected  citizens. 

In  1875  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  At  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention, which  convened  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  22, 
1883,  Judge  Hoadly  was  nominated  for  Governor.  At  the 
inception  of  an  exciting  campaign  he  was  stricken  down 
by  sickness,  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  place  him- 
self under  the  care  of  the  eminent  physician,  Eoberts 
Bartholow,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
make  but  five  speeches  during  the  campaign.  His  oppo- 
nent, Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker,  made  a  complete  tour  of  the 
State,  making  one  hundred  and  five  political  addresses  to 
the  people.  Notwithstanding  these  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, and  the  very  confident  feeling  of  the  Republicans 
that  their  candidate  would  be  triumphantly  elected,  Judge 
Hoadly  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality  of  about  thirteen 
thousand. 

In  1851  Judge  Hoadly  married  Mary  Burnet  Perry, 
third  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  Perry,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Cincinnati.  They  have  three  children,  George 
(graduate  of  Harvard  University,  B.A.  in  1879,  and  LL.B. 
in  1882),  Laura,  and  Edward  Mills,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

Governor  Hoadly  is  quick  and  nervous  in  action  and 
speech,  but  a  man  who  considers  well  any  subject  before 
he  forms  or  declares  his  opinions.  His  integrity  and  his 
mental  or  legal  ability  have  never  been  questioned. 

He  is  fully  capable  of  handling  any  State  or  national 
question,  and  if  elected  to  a  higher  office  will  undoubtedly 
acquit  himself  with  the  greatest  credit. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
JOHN  GEITFm  CARLISLE. 

THE  present  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  RepreEentatiTes, 
TOB  born  in  Campbell  (now  Kenton)  conntj,  Ken- 
tucky, September  5,  1835.  He  received  a  common-echool 
education,  tanght  school  in  the  coanty  aud  afterward  in 
Covington,  and  then  atndied  law  with  J.  W.  SteYenson 
and  W.  B.  Kiokead,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March, 
1858,  and  has  practiced  since.  In  1859,  waa  elected  to  the 
State  Honse  ol  RepreeentatiTes,  and  serred  until  1862;  in 
1864,  was  nominated  as  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  but  declined.  He  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  February,  1866,  and  re-elected  in  1869. 
He  was  a  delegate  at  large  from  Kentucky  to  the  National 
Democratic  Conyention  at  New  York,  in  July,  1868,  and 
in  May,  1871,  was  nominated  for  the  State  Senate;  resigned 
his  seat  in  June,  1871,  and  was  elected  Lieutenant  Oov< 
emor  in  August,  serring  until  1875.  In  1876,  he  was 
alternate  Presidential  Elector  for  the  State  at  large. 

He  was  nominated  for  and  elected  to  Congress,  taking 
his  seat  at  the  commencement  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress, 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-sixth,  Forty-scTenth,  and  unani- 
mously  returned  to  the  Forty-eighth,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  Speaker.  Mr.  Carlisle  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
Democrat;  but  he  enjoys,  to  a  marked  degree,  the  respect 
of  his  political  opponents.  Quick  in  his  perceptions,  he 
is  ready  to  act,  and  as  a  parliamentarian  he  has  few  equals, 
and  perhaps  no  superior.  XiOgical  in  thought,  terse  in 
speecli,  pleasant  in  address,  when  he  rises  in  debate  be 
commands  attention.  Kentucky  has  no  brighter  or  more 
genial  man  than  John  G.  Carlisle. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EOSWELL  P.  FLOWER 

THERE  is  something  essentially  American  in  the  life 
and  character  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  The  United  States  has  given  rare  opportuni- 
ties to  men  with  courage,  honesty  of  purpose,  integrity 
and  energy  to  achieve  success.  The  bulk  of  our  public 
men  and  those  who  have  legitimately  achieved  fortune, 
have  been  men  with  the  above  characteristics,  and  Mr. 
Flower  is  sui  generis  one  of  that  stamp.  He  is  of  the 
people,  and  his  success  as  a  business  and  a  public  man  has 
come  of  his  devotion  to  right  and  his  tenacity  of  purpose. 
Roswell  Pettabone  Flower  was  bom  in  Theresa,  Jeffer- 
son county.  New  York,  August  7, 1835,  and  is  consequently 
not  quite  forty-nine  years  of  age.  He  is  descended  from 
English  stock,  one  Lamrock  Flower  having  emigrated  from 
that  country  to  Connecticut,  settling  in  Hartford  in  1766. 
Roswell  P.  Flower's  father,  Nathan  Munroe  Flower,  was 
fifth  in  descent  from  Lamrock  Flower,  and  was  a  native  of 
New  York  State.  When  Roswell  was  about  eight  years  of 
age  his  father  died,  leaving  his  family  poor,  which  com- 
pelled Roswell  to  labor,  when  not  in  school,  to  help  sup- 
port the  family.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  got  a 
position  in  the  village  store  at  the  munificent  salary  of  $5 
per  month;  and  at  sixteen,  he  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  High  School  in  his  place  of  residence.  During  the 
next  two  years  he  labored  hard  in  a  variety  of  manual  em- 
ployments, contented  that  he  was  the  means  of  aiding 
others  as  well  as  supporting  himself,  and  storing  his  mind 
with  useful  facts  while  so  laboriously  employed.      At 

eighteen  he  removed  to  Watertown,  in  the  same  county, 
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vhere  he  foand  a  better  opportunity  to  employ  his  talents, 
and  more  congenial  and  remnnerative  employment.  At- 
tracting attention  by  his  worth,  he  waa  made  clerk  in  the 
post-office,  a  position  he  held  for  six  years.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time,  he  began  btisineea  for  himself  as  a 
jeweler,  in  which  he  continued  aninterraptedly  and  snc- 
cesefnlly  tor  ten  years.  At  this  juncture  in  his  affaire,  his 
brothei-in-Iaw,  Henry  Keep,  died,  leaving  a  large  prop- 
erty, valued  at  $4,000,000.  Mr.  Keep  was  a  noted  railroad 
magnate,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  care  for  his  estate; 
bnt  the  task  devolved  npon  Mr,  Flower,  compelling  him 
to  remove  to  New  York  city,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Flower  has  been  prominent  in  finan- 
cial  circles,  being  the  head  of  a  large  banking  firm. 
Without  obtruding  himself  upon  the  people  in  political 
matters,  and  without  being  in  any  manner  an  office-seeker, 
his  character  and  abilities  became  so  well  recognized,  bis 
fellow-citizens  in  the  fall  of  1881,  elected  him  upon  the 
Democratic  ticket,  to  represent  them  in  the  Forty-seventh 
Oongress.  Mr.  Flower  was  opposed  by  a  man  with  unlim- 
ited means,  the  Hon.  William  Waldo^  Astor,  the  regular 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  in  a  district  which  was 
confessedly  sure  of  being  carried  by  any  reputable  man  of 
that  political  faith.  Mr.  Astor  never  dreamed  that  he 
could  be  defeated;  in  fact,  he  expected  to  receive  several 
thousand  majority,  and  probably  no  one  was  more  sur- 
prised than  he  at  Mr.  Flower's  election.  In  a  speech  in 
Congress,  Mr.  Flower  said  in  relation  to  his  election,  "I 
can  say  for  myself,  I  made  the  plain  statement  in  my  can- 
TasB,  that  I  would  not  purchase  a  vote  if  I  never  came  to 
Oongress;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  came  here."  Mr.  Flow- 
er's record  as  a  Representative  is  clear  and  clean;  when  he 
participated  in  debate,  he  spoke  to  the  point,  and  when 
he  voted,  he  voted  conscientiously.  As  a  basiness  man  in 
OoDgresB  he  commanded  respect,  and  was  inflaential,  be- 
oaose  of  his  directness  and  sound  judgment  of  financial 
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and  bnsiness  matters.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Among  the  bills  he  intro* 
duced  was  one  to  fix  the  duty  on  malt  at  25  cents  per 
bashel>  and  one  to  provide  for  the  refunding  of  excess  of 
duties  assessed  and  collected  on  importations  of  raw  sugars. 
He  also  introduced  a  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  giving  the  President  power  to  veto 
separate  items  in  appropriation  biUs.  Petitions  and  papers 
presented  by  him  included  petitions  in  favor  of  an  Inter- 
national Convention  to  adopt  a  common  meridian,  from 
the  Meteorological  Society,  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
the  Marine  Association  of  that  city;  a  petition  to  restrict 
Chinese  immigration,  from  business  men  of  New  York; 
and  petitions  from  the  New  York  German  Society  and 
working  men  of  that  metropolis,  asking  for  the  better 
protection  of  American  citizens  abroad. 

A  contemporary  notes  the  fact,  as  worthy  of  record  and 
of  imitation,  that,  despite  usage  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
urgent  advice  of  acquaintances,  fellow  members  with  him 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Flower  refused  to  vote  on  the  only  ques- 
tion affecting  his  interests  arising  throughout  the  two 
sessions,  namely,  that  of  discrimination  against  foreign 
mined  iron  ore. 

His  speech  on  the  bill  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration 
is  probably  as  effective  an  argument  against  the  position 
taken  by  those  who  opposed  the  bill,  as  was  ever  delivered. 
In  common  with  all  his  speeches,  it  is  remarkably  compact 
in  expression,  and  brief.  He  deprecated  the  unrestricted 
competition  of  coolie  labor  with  that  of  American  citizens, 
as  being  entirely  in  the  interests  of  capital,  the  Chinaman 
being  a  mere  automaton  worked  to  augment  the  gains  of 
capitalists,  and  having,  as  a  rule,  no  interest  of  his  own 
while  in  the  United  States,  beyond  the  pittance  earned  by 
him  during  a  term  of  residence  in  this,  to  him,  foreign 
land.  In  his  speech  on  the  bill  to  reduce  the  national 
revenue  taxes,  Mr.  Flower  advocated  the  abolition  of  all 
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Bnch,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  distilled  spirits.  Ha 
uniformly  voted  and  spoke  in  favor  of  economy  in  expend- 
itnies  by  the  govemment,  and  made  a  very  notable 
argument  against  the  last  Biver  and  Harbor  bill,  which 
was  passed  over  President  Arthur's  veto,  mnch  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  people.  His  remarks  enforced  the  doty  of 
considering  the  rights  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  ooan- 
try  to  relief  from  the  excessive  taxation,  which  created  a 
yearly  snrplns  of  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars. 
"  One  hundred  million  of  dollars  of  money,"  he  observed, 
"  arbitrarily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  government,  and 
which  it  must  devise  ways  and  means  to  spend,  is  sufficient 
to  overturn  every  foundation  of  democracy  and  blast  every 
principle  of  honest  administratiou."  Speaking  against 
the  biU  for  the  appointment  of  the  Tariff  Oonunission,  Mr, 
Flower  said:  "When  the  people  are  being  unnecessarily 
mulcted  of  a  million  every  three  days,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  procrastination  in  the  arrangement  of  preliminaries 
tor  their  relief,"  and  urged  the  fact  that  such  a  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  an  "irresponsible  body  of  men,"  after 
having  worked  over  the  matter  given  them  to  investigate, 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  finally  return  it  to  the  House 
in  mnch  the  same  state  as  before.  The  duty  of  Congress, 
therefore,  was  to  act  promptly  and  without  irresponsible 
assistance,  whatever  information  was  accessible  to  a  com- 
mission being  also  at  its  command.  Mr.  Flower's  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  the  presentation  of  his  views  on  economy 
in  the  use  of  public  money,  appear  strongly  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  opposite  policy  expressed  at  tiie  polls  in 
the  election  of  1882.  In  one  of  his  most  effective  speeches 
he  gives  weighty  reasons  in  support  of  the  House  Joint 
Besolution,  Ko.  267,  introduced  by  him,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
giving  the  President  the  power  to  veto  separate  items  in 
appropriation  bills. 

At  the  close  of  his  term,  Mr.  Flower  returned  to  tike 
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treasury  the  sum  of  1458.50,  being  the  amount  overpaid 
him  on  account  of  salary  and  mileage  as  a  member  of  the 
FortyHseventh  Congress,  thus  refusing  to  reoeive  public 
money  for  time  necessarily  expended  in  attention  to  his 
priyate  business.  In  this  action  he  conformed  strictly  to 
the  provisions  of  a  statute  scarcely  known^  much  less 
regarded. 

Mr.  Flower  is  a  splendid  type  of  our  conservative  busi- 
ness men,  illustrating  in  public  life  the  economies  which 
underlie  national,  as  well  as  personal,  thrift.  If  nominated 
and  elected  to  the  Presidency,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
our  financial  poliey  would  be  prudent  and  the  Government 
administered  economically.  So  well  is  this  understood  by 
such  men  as  ex-Oovemor  Tilden,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Democracy,  Mr.  Flower  is  their  favorite  for  the  chief 
magistracy.  It  is  a  high  honor  for  a  man  so  young  as 
Mr.  Flower  to  be  the  favorite  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  party,  acknowledging  by  their  fealty  that  he 
possesses  a  sterling  character  and  accomplishments  of  the 
highest  order. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

WILLIAM   R  MOEEISON. 

THIS  favorite  son  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  was 
bom  in  Monroe  county^  September  14^  1825,  and, 
like  most  boys  in  the  country,  attended  the  common 
schools,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  he 
builded  later  at  McKendree  College,  Illinois,  completing  a 
classical  course.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  where  his  talents  soon  secured  him  a  fairly 
lucrative  practice.  In  a  short  time  he  was  elected  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
was  sent  to  the  State  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
re-elected  three  times,  and  one  term  occupied  the  Speaker's 
chair. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty -eighth,  Forty -third. 
Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  Forty-seventh  and 
Forty-eighth,  or  present  Congress.  Speaker  Carlisle, 
recognizing  his  long  experience  and  great  ability,  made 
him  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  carries  with  it  the  leadership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  been  much  talked  of  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  and  Presidency,  especially  in  the  West,  it 
being  generally  conceded  that  he  possesses  many  elements 
of  popular  strength,  and  would  make  a  most  efficient 
Chief  Magistrate. 
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CHAPTER  t 

OEIGIS  OF  THH  DBKOCBATIO  PAHTY  AITD  ITB  PEIITCIPLBS. 

THE  OoDBtitntion  of  tbe  United  Ststea  as  presented  by 
the  coDTeDtioa  which  formed  it  in  1787,  was  readily 
adopted  by  a  few  of  the  States^  accepted  with  reluctance 
by  some  of  them,  and  received  with  disapprobation  by 
others.  The  fact  that  the  instmment  contained  no  "Bill 
of  Bights,"  was  given  as  the  reason  for  non-acceptance. 
When  the  Constitntion  was  under  consideration  by  Massa- 
ohnsetts,  this  objection  was  met  by  proposing  additional 
olanses  to  the  fundamental  law.  Nine  amendments  were 
drawn  np  and  submitted  for  consideration.  With  the  nn< 
derstanding  that  these  amendments  wonld  become  part  of 
the  Constitntion,  the  convention  ratified,  by  the  dose  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight.  The  action  of  Maaaachnsetts  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Constitution.  Her  plan  of  submitting  amendments 
solved  the  difBculty  at  the  right  time,  for  the  inetrament 
as  prepared  at  Philadelphia  could  not  have  been  carried. 
With  this  new  resource  the  advocates  of  the  Constitution 
continoed  their  work  till  they  were  crowned  with  victory. 
The  contest  in  Virginia  was  on  terms  more  nearly  equal 
tli4n  in  any  other  State. 
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Jefferson  was  at  first ''  nearly  a  neutral."  When^  how- 
ever, the  plan  of  submitting  amendments,  as  initiated  by 
Massachusetts,  was  made  known  to  him^  he  said  the  ixutm- 
ment  had  his  hearty  prayers. 

Those  who  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitntion 
were  called  Federalists,  and  their  opponents  anti-Federal- 
ists. The  former  party  was  in  power  during  Wadiington's 
administration,  and  under  the  lead  of  Hamilton  inaugu- 
rated certain  measures  that  could  be  advocated  only  on  the 
ground  of  giving  a  broad  construction  to  the  Oonstitntion. 
This  was  received  by  the  opposition  with  alarm,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  a  new  political  party  known  from  that  time  to 
this  as  a  strict  construction  party. 

After  the  Constitution  became  operative  the  anti-Fed- 
eralists noted  its  popularity,  and  were  soon  glad  to  drop 
their  party  name  and  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new 
government.  They  desired  their  antagonism  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  forgotten.  Though  supporting  this  instru- 
ment, they  opposed  the  Hamiltonian  policy,  and  oonsti- 
tuted,  in  1791,  a  new  party,  as  yet  without  a  name,  ''which 
was  to  maintain  the  binding  force  of  the  exact  and  literal 
language  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  oppose  any  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Federal  government's  power  by  interpreta- 
tion.'' This  party  began  to  coalesce  with  the  temporary 
Federalists,  headed  by  Jefferson,  the  combination  forming 
a  party  to  which  Jefferson  in  1792  gave  the  name  of 
''Republican." 

Among  the  Federalists  who  favored  the  Constitution 
there  were  men  such  as  Madison,  Jefferson,  Bandolph  and 
Livingston,  who  aimed  at  a  construction  of  its  terms  which 
should  not  give  the  new  government  extensive  power. 
They  wished  to  interpret  the  Constitution  as  they  believed 
it  was  understood  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  They  had 
urged  its  ratification  as  an  escape  from  pressing  evils. 
They  were  only  temporary  Federalists,  and  when  legisla- 
tion, headed  by  Hamilton,  was  seen  tending  to  nationalize 
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the  goTemment,  thej  vithdrew  from  the  Federal  party, 
declmng  that  it  was  aitniog  at  monarchy  under  the  guise 
of  broad  cooBtruotion.  Jefferson  was  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, aad  be  gave  to  his  party,  in  1792,  the  name  "  Sepnb- 
lican,"  in  contrast  to  the  "  monarchical "  Federalists.  He 
St  first  excluded  the  anti-Federalist«  from  the  Bepublicsn 
party,  regarding  them  only  as  allies;  but  Washington's 
proclamation  of  neutrality  brought  the  anti-Federalists 
forward  as  friends  of  the  French  republic,  occasioning  a 
blending  of  the  anti-Federals  and  Bepublicans,  and  the 
conseqaeot  death  of  the  anti-Federal  party. 

The  aid  rendered  the  United  States  by  France  in  the 
Bevolutionary  war  occasioned,  among  Americans,  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  that  conntry,  and  when  the 
French  were  struggling  for  a  Hepnblic,  many  persons  in 
the  United  States  believed  that  our  conntry  should  aid 
France.  Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality  was 
regarded  antagonistic  to  this  feeling  and  created  a  pops- 
lar  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  the  French  repablic,  which 
proved  a  sore  trial  to  the  administration.  The  proclama- 
tion brought  to  the  surface  a  class  of  politicians,  more 
French  than  American,  who  presumed  that  they  would 
obtain  power  through  the  great  sympathy  foe  France  with- 
out any  roference  whatever  to  other  political  issues.  They 
would  not  accept  the  name  Bepublican,  but  assuming  the 
name  of  Democrat,  they  modeled  their  organization  after 
that  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris,  of  which  some  Ameri- 
can clnhs  claimed  to  be  a  branch. 

In  1793,  the  Bepnblican  part;  absorbed  the  French  or 
Democratic  faction,  and  took  the  official  title  of  Demo- 
cratic-Republican party,  a  name  which  it  still  claims.  It  is 
a  strict  construction  party,  and  has  always  operated  as  a 
oheck  upon  the  nationalization  of  the  United  States.  It 
aims  at  limiting  the  powers  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, conserving  the  powers  reserved  in  the  States,  widen- 
ing the  right  of  snf&ag^  and  increasing  "  direct  popn- 
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lar  control  over  the  govemmenf  The  official  title  of 
this  party  was  generally  abbreviated  to  ''Bepablican^''  to 
which  the  name  ^'  Democratic/'  about  1810^  was  accepted 
as  an  equivalent.  This  organization  must  not  be  mis- 
understood for  the  broad  construction  Bepublican  party  of 
the  present  day.  The  Jeffersonian  party  constituted  the 
opposition  to  the  party  in  power  for  the  first  three  admin- 
istrations of  the  government^  during  which  time  it  com- 
pleted its  organization,  gained  power  with  rapidity,  and 
formulated  the  principles  upon  which  the  party  has 
always  acted. 

The  first  disputed  presidential  election  resulted  in  the 
election  of  John  Adams  for  President,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son for  Vice-President,  but  the  result  was  eminently  en- 
couraging to  the  Republicans.  Adams  was  successful  only 
through  the  whim  of  two  Southern  electors,  who  voted  for 
him  as  well  as  for  Jefferson.  A  swift  advance  of  power 
now  present  to  the  Democratic-Republicans,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  passage  of  laws  repugnant  to  the  organiza- 
tion. The  high-handed  measures  of  France  in  1798,  gave 
the  Federalists  a  temporary  majority  in  Congress  which 
was  used  with  a  freedom  that  has  not  since  been  attempted 
by  any  dominant  party. 

There  were  leading  journals  edited  by  Frenchmen, 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen  and  Englishmen,  who  had  excited 
the  warmest  hatred  of  the  Federalists,  by  their  intemper- 
ate language  and  their  open  advocacy  of  the  extreme  vio- 
lence of  French  Republicanism.  The  temporary  Fed- 
eral majority  made  it  a  duty  to  muzzle  these  aliens  and 
accordingly  there  were  passed  what  is  known  in  history  as 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  of  John  Adams'  administra- 
tion. 

There  were  three  laws  that  applied  to  aliens.  The  first 
was  an  amendment  of  the  naturalization  laws,  extending 
the  necessary  previous  residence  to  fourteen  years  instead 
of  five,  and  requiring  five  years  previous  declaration  of  in- 
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tention  to  become  a  citizen,  instead  of  three.  Enemies 
vho  were  aliens  could  not  become  citizens  under  any  cir- 
cumstMices.  Of  all  aliens  resident  in  the  country  a  regis- 
ter wta  to  be  kept,  and  they  were  to  enter  their  names 
under  penalties  in  case  of  neglect;  and  in  case  of  applica- 
tion to  be  naturalized,  the  certificate  of  an  entry  in  this 
register  was  to  be  the  only  proof  of  residence  whenever 
residence  began  after  date  of  this  act.  The  second  alien 
law  was  passed  on  the  26th  of  Jnne,  1798,  and  was  limited 
by  its  terms  to  two  years  of  operation.  It  authorized  the 
Ihreaident  to  order  out  of  the  country  all  such  aliens  as  he 
might  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States,  or  might  suspect  to  be  connected  with  any 
secret  treasonable  machination.  The  third  and  last  alien 
law  provided  that  when  any  foreign  nation  declared  war 
against  the  United  States  or  invaded  its  territory,  all  resi- 
dent  aliens,  citizens  of  the  hostile  nation,  might,  npon  a 
proclamation  to  that  effect,  to  be  issued  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  apprehended  and  secored  or  removed. 
The  first  of  these  acts  was  repealed  when  the  Democratic- 
Bepnblicans  gained  power  by  an  act  passed  April  14, 1802. 
The  second  act,  by  its  own  terms,  was  limited  to  a  period 
of  two  years.  It  is  the  one  which  is  known  pre-eminently 
as  the  Alien  Act,  and  was  the  one  that  met  with  especial 
opposition.  It  was  opposed  as  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  the  right  secured  to  the  existing  States  to 
permit,  till  1808,  the  importation  or  immigration  of  any 
such  persons  as  they  might  think  proper;  as  an  attempt  to 
nsnrp  undelegated  powers  over  aliens  who  were  legally 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
Statein  which  they  lived;  and  as  an  nnconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  These,  with  the 
sedition  laws,  are  important,  as  they  were  the  canse  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Federal  party,  and  the  reason  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1798. 
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The  bill  establishing  the  sedition  law  as  finally  passed 
comprised  four  sections  as  follows: 

SEcnoN  1.  Be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  persons  shall  unlawfoUy 
combine  or  compose  together  with  intent  to  oppose  any  measure  or 
measures  of  the  goYcrnment  of  the  United  States,  which  are  or  shall 
be  directed  by  the  proper  authority,  or  to  impede  the  operation  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  to  intimidate  or  prevent  any  person  from 
holding  a  place  or  office  in  or  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States  from  undertaking,  performing,  or  executing  his  trust,  or  duty, 
and  if  any  person  or  persons  with  intent  as  aforesaid  shall  counsel^ 
advise  or  attempt  to  procure  any  insurrection,  not  unlawful,  assembly 
or  combination,  whether  such  a  conspiracy,  threatening  counsel, 
advice  or  attempt,  shall  have  the  proposed  effect  or  not,  he  or  they 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
before  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  by  imprison- 
ment during  a  term  not  less  than  six  months  nor  exceeding  five  years, 
and  further  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  may  be  holden  to  find  sure- 
ties for  his  or  their  good  behavior  in  such  sum  and  for  such  time  as 
the  said  court  may  direct 

Section  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  write, 
print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  written, 
printed,  uttered  or  published,  or  shall  knowingly  or  willingly  aid  in 
writing,  printing,  uttering  or  publishing  any  false,  scandalous  and 
malicious  writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  either  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or 
cither  House  of  the  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  bring  them  or 
either  of  them  into  contempt  or  disrepute,  or  to  execute  against  them 
or  either  or  any  of  them  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States,  or  to  excite 
any  unlawful  combination  therein  for  opposing  or  resisting  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  to  resist,  oppose  or  defeat 
any  such  law  or  act,  or  to  aid,  engage  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of 
any  foreign  nation  against  the  United  States,  their  people  or  govern- 
ment, then  such  person  being  thereof  convicted  before  the  court 
of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,000  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years. 
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Section  8.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted  and  dettared.  That  ff  aoy 
person  Eball  be  pTosecuted  under  this  act  for  writing  or  publishing 
any  libel  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  defendaut  upcn  the 
trial  of  the  cause  to  give  in  evidence  of  his  defense  the  truth  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  puhUcatioa  charged  as  a  libel,  and  the  JU17 
who  shall  try  the  cause,  shall  have  a  right  to  delcrmine  the  law  and 
the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  as  in  other  cases. 

Section  4.  And  be  it  farther  enaeUd,  That  this  act  shall  continue 
and  be  in  force  until  the  8d  day  of  March,  1801,  and  no  longer  pro- 
vided that  the  expiration  of  the  act  Bhall  not  prevent  or  defeat  a 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  any  offense  against  the  law  during 
the  lime  it  shall  be  in  force,  July  17,  1T98. 

Jefforsoa  at  once  perceived  the  limitlees  coaseqnences 
which  were  entailed  by  the  admiBaion  and  permanent 
eatablishment  of  the  principle  implied  in  the  sedition  law. 
It  was  law,  until  overthrown  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
was  not  at  all  likely  to  take  place  while  the  Supremo  Court 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  party.  Individuals 
were  thus  irrevocably  brought  nnder  the  operation  of  a  law 
which  under  the  very  general  term  of  opposing  the  gov- 
ernment, made  party  oppOBition  criminal.  To  prevent  the 
extension  to  the  State  governments  of  the  same  prohibi- 
tion of  opposition,  under  some  as  yet  unthought  of 
product  of  Federal  legal  ingenuity,  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  were  prepared  and  passed. 

In  this  connection  we  give  the  views  of  Jefferson, 
written  in  a  fair  and  candid  way.  "  It  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous delusion  were  a  confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice 
to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights.  Confi- 
dence is  everywhere  the  parent  of  despotism.  Free  gov- 
ernment is  founded  in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence.  It 
is  jealousy,  and  not  confidence,  which  prescribes  limited 
constitutions  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
trust  with  power.  Our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed 
the  limits  to  which  and  no  further  our  confidence  may  go, 
and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien 
and   Sedition  acts,  and  say  if  the  GQti%V.\\.'aW<in.  V-be.  \^<j^ 
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been  wise  in  fixing  limits  for  the  government  it  created, 
and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits. 
Let  him  say  what  the  government  is^  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny, 
which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  of  our  choice  has  assented  to  and 
accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  whom  the  united 
spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  had  pledged  hospitality 
and  protection.  The  men  of  our  choice  have  more  re- 
spected the  base  suspicions  of  the  President  than  the  solid 
rights  of  innocence,  the  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred 
force  of  truth  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law  and 
justice/'  This  opinion  of  Jefferson  was  subsequently, 
though  in  another  political  era,  reinforced  by  the  opinion 
of  Webster,  who  used  the  following  language:  ''  The  spirit 
of  liberty  is  jealous  of  encroachments,  jealous  of  power, 
jealous  of  men.  It  demands  checks,  it  seeks  for  guaran- 
tees, it  insists  on  securities,  it  entrenches  itself  behind 
strong  defences,  and  fortifies  itself  with  all  possible  care 
against  the  assaults  of  ambition  and  passion.  It  does  not 
trust  the  amiable  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  there- 
fore will  not  permit  power  to  overstep  its  prescribed  limits, 
though  benevolent,  good,  silent  and  patriotic  purposes 
come  along  with  it.*' 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  went  so  far  in  asserting 
Federal  prerogative,  that  Jefferson  and  Madison  deemed  it 
necessary  to  enunciate  formally  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  limits  of  the  Federal  power.  This  was  done  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions 
of  1798,  and  from  that  time  till  the  present,  the  spirit  of 
the  res9lution8  has  been  the  basis  of  the  Democratic- Eepub- 
lican  party.  The  resolutions  declared  in  substance,  that 
the  State  Governments  are  the  foundation  of  the  American 
political  system ;  that  their  powers  are  unlimited,  except 
by  State  Constitutions  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  that  the  Federal  Government,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  no  power  except  those  granted  by  the  Constita- 
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tion;  that,  therefore,  wherever  there  is  a  fair  doubt  as  to 
the  location  of  a  power,  the  presumption  must  be  that  it 
is  in  the  State  not  in  the  Federal  Government;  that  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  are  to  be  interpreted 
strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant  in  the  Con- 
stitution ;  that  where  the  Federal  Government  assumes 
ungranted  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative  and  are  to 
be  opposed  peaceably  and  lawfully  by  the  executive  legis- 
lation, and  judicial  departments  of  the  State  Governments, 
which  the  people  have  retained  for  that  purpose;  and  that 
as  most  of  such  assumptions  of  power  are  political  in  their 
nature,  and  beyond  the  purview  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
proper  remedy  and  safeguard  is  in  frequent  conventions  of 
the  States,  such  as  formed  the  Constitution,  as  its  most 
authoritative  exponent. 

The  ideas  couched  in  the  resolutions,  especially  those 
referring  to  the  boundaries  of  Federal  power,  have  been 
modified  from  time  to  time  as  the  country  and  parties  ad- 
vanced toward  nationalization,  but  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tion has  in  the  main  been  unchanged  as  a  party  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  principles  thus  enu- 
merated, there  were  other  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
Democratic-Republican  party,  having  their  origin  in  part 
from  the  resolutions  and  in  part  from  the  agricultural 
sentiments  of  those  who  held  them.  This  party  was  opposed 
to  debt,  brilliant  administrations,  large  expenditures  of 
public  money,  and  to  a  navy,  which  they  generally  called 
"  the  great  beast  with  the  great  belly,*'  because  of  the  cost 
required  to  maintain  it.  The  government  nearest  the 
citizen  they  considered  the  most  worthy  of  his  affection, 
and  regarded  every  remove  of  government  from  popular 
control,  to  be  in  a  certain  measure  dangerous  and  anti- 
republican  ;  they  desired  that  the  judiciary  be  elective  and 
subject  to  frequent  removals  by  the  people,  if  necessity 
for  removal  should  occur ;  objecting  to  a  property  qualifi- 
oation,  they  wished  that  every  man  "who  ^oxxVi  ^^  ^si^  ^x 
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l)ay,''  shoulil  vote ;  and  they  preferred  direct  to  indirect 
taxes  as  the  best  means  of  comi)elling  the  citizen  to  watch 
the  expenditures  of  goyemment  critically;  and  ''  in  general 
they  believed  that  the  country  should  rely  most  upon  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  far  less  upon  the  powers  of  State  govern- 
ments, and,  least  of  all,  upon  the  Federal  government.'' 
Owing  to  the  great  interest  attached  to  these  resolutions^ 
they  are  herewith  given  in  full.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  the  Virginia  resolution  formulated  by  Madison^  and 
constituting  the  first  political  platform  ever  presented  for 
gupport  in  this  country.  Though  a  platform  only  for  a 
State,  it  is  interesting  for  this  reason  jis  well  as  for  the 
princii)les  enunciated : 

Bisolced,  That  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  doth  unequivo- 
cally express  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  against 
every  aggression  eitlier  foreign  or  domestic;  and  that  they  will  support 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  all  measures  warranted  by  the 
former. 

That  tliis  assembly  most  solenmly  declares  a  warm  attachment  to 
the  Union  of  the  Slates,  to  maintiiin  which  it  pledges  its  powers;  and 
that  for  this  end,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  every 
infraction  of  those  principles  which  constitute  the  only  basis  of  that 
Union,  because  a  faithful  observance  of  them  can  alone  secure  its 
existence  and  the  public  happiness. 

That  this  assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that 
it  views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  resulting  from  the 
compact  to  whi(.'h  the  States  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense 
and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no 
farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated  in 
that  compact;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  danger- 
ous exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the 
States,  who  are  parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound, 
to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintain- 
ing within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties 
appertaining  to  them. 

That  the  gencnil  assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep  regret,  that  a 
spirit  has,  in  sundr}'  instances,  been  manifested  by  the  Federal  GijfV' 
emment,  to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced  constructions  of  the  oonstl* 
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tutional  charter  which  defines  them;  and,  that  indications  have 
appeared  of  a  design  to  expound  certain  general  phrases  (which,  hav- 
ing been  copied  from  the  verj  limited  grant  of  powers  in  the  former 
articles  of  confederation,  were  the  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued)  so  as 
to  destroy  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  particular  enumeration 
which  necessarily  explains,  and  limits  the  general  phrases,  and  so  as 
to  consolidate  the  States  by  degrees  into  one  sovereignty,  the  obvious 
tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be,  to  transform  the 
present  Republican  system  of  the  United  States  into  an  absolute,  or  at 
best,  a  mixed  monarchy. 

That  the  general  assembly  doth  particularly  protest  against  the 
palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  two  late 
cases  of  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,"  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress ;  the  first  of  which  exercises  a  power  nowhere  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  which,  by  uniting  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers  to  those  of  executive,  subverts  the  general  principles  of 
free  government  as  well  as  the  particular  organization  and  positive 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  the  other  of  which  acts 
exercises,  in  like  manner,  aiK)wer  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  and  positively  forbidden  by  one  of  the 
amendments  thereto  ;  a  power  which,  more  than  any  other,  ought  to 
produce  universal  alarm,  because  it  is  leveled  against  the  right  of 
freely  examining  public  characters  and  measures,  and  of  free  com- 
munication among  the  people  thereon,  which  has  ever  been  justly 
deemed  the  only  effectual  guardian  of  every  other  right. 

That  this  State  having,  by  its^  convention,  which  ratified  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  expressly  declared,  that,  among  other  essential 
rights,  "  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  press  cannot  be  canceled, 
abridged,  restrained,  or  modified  by  any  authority  of  the  United 
States,"  and  from  its  extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights  from  every 
possible  attack  of  sophistry  and  ambition,  having,  with  other  States, 
recommended  an  amendment  for  that  purpose,  which  amendment 
was,  in  due  time,  annexed  to  the  Constitution,  it  would  mark  a 
reproachful  inconsistency,  and  criminal  degeneracy,  if  an  indiffer- 
ence were  now  shown  to  the  most  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the 
rights,  thus  declared  and  secured,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  prec- 
edent which  may  be  fatal  to  the  other. 

That  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  having  ever  felt,  and 
continuing  to  feel  the  most  sincere  affection  for  their  brethren  of  tbe 
other  States ;  the  truest  anxiety  for  establishing  and  perpetuating  the 
Union  of  all ;  and  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  that  Constitution, 
which  is  the  pledge  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  instrument  of 
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mutual  happiness  ;  the  general  assembly  doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the 
like  dispositions  in  the  other  States,  in  confidence  that  they  will  concur 
with  this  commonwealth,  in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare,  that 
the  acts  aforesaid  are  unconstitutional ;  and,  that  the  necessary  and 
proper  measures  will  be  taken  by  each  for  co-operating  with  this  State 
in  maintaining  imimpaircd  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  re- 
sensed  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

That  the  Gk)yemor  be  desired  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  to  the  executive  authority  of  each  of  the  other  States,  with 
a  request  that  the  same  may  be  communicated  to  the  legislation 
thereof ;  and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1798 : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  several  States  composing  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission 
to  their  general  government;  but  tliat  by  compact  under  the  style  and 
title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  of  amendments 
thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  government  for  special  purposes, 
delegated  to  that  government  certain  definite  powers,  reserving,  each 
State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government; 
and,  that  whensoever  the  general  government  assumes  undelegated 
powers,  its  acts  are  imanthorilative,  void,  and  of  no  force;  that  to  this 
compact  each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party;  that 
this  government,  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclu- 
sive or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself; 
since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution, 
the  measure  of  its  powers;  but,  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact 
among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal 
right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and 
measiu*e  of  redress. 

2.  Itewlced,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having 
delegated  to  Congress  a  power  to  punish  treason,  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States,  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  no  other  crimes  whatever;  and  it  being  true,  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having  also 
declared,  **  that  the  powers  not  delegjited  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  ii  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
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States  respecUvelj,  or  to  the  people,"  therefore  also  the  BBme  act  of 
Congress,  passed  on  the  rourteenth  day  of  July,  1786,  and  entitled, 
"Ad  act  Id  addition  to  the  act  entitled,  An  act  for  the  punlshmeDt  of 
certain  crimes  agBtnst  the  United  States ; "  as  also  the  act  pssaed  by 
them  on  the  twenty -seven  th  day  of  June,  1798.  entitled,  "  Aaact  to 
punish  frauds  committed  on  the  Bonk  of  the  United  Btates,"  (and  all 
nther  their  acts,  which  assume  to  create,  deBne  or  punish  crimes 
other  than  those  enumerated  In  the  Constitution}  are  altogether  void 
and  of  no  force,  and  that  the  power  to  create,  define  and  punish  such 
other  crimes  is  reserved,  and  of  right  appertains  solely  and  exclusively 
to  the  respective  States,  each  within  its  own  territory. 

8.  Raoined.  That  it  is  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  is  alao 
expressly  declared  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that 
"the  powera  not  delegated  to  the  United  Slates  by  the  Constitution, 
Dor  prohibit  ed  by  it  to  the  Slates,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people ; "  and  that  no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religton, 
freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the  press,  being  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  tbc  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States, 
all  lawful  powers  respecting  the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people ;  that  thus  was  manifested  tlieir 
detenninaiion  to  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of  Judging  how  far  the 
licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  may  be  abridged  without 
lessening  their  useful  freedom,  and  how  far  those  abuses  whicn  can 
not  be  separated  from  their  use.  should  be  tolerated  rather  than  the 
nse  be  destroyed ;  and  thus  also  they  guardtd  against  all  abridgment 
by  the  United  Slates,  of  the  freedom  of  religious  principles  and  exer- 
cises, and  retained  to  themselves  the  right  of  protecting  the  same,  as 
this,  stated  by  a  law  passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  cItlxenS,  had 
already  protected  them  from  all  human  rtstraint  or  Interference  i  and 
that,  la  addition  to  this  general  principle  and  express  declaration, 
another  and  more  special  provision  has  been  made  by  one  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  declares  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  ct 
speech  or  of  the  press,"  thereby  guarding  In  the  same  sentence,  and 
under  Ibe  same  words,  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press,  insomuch  that  whatever  violates  either,  throws  down  the 
sanctuary  which  covers  the  others ;  and  that  libels,  falsehood  and 
defama^oD,  equally  with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are  withheld  from 
the  cognizance  of  federal  tribunals.  That  therefore  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  passed  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1798, 
entitled,  "An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled.  An  act  for  the  pun- 
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ishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  wbich  doe 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  voii 
and  of  no  force. 

4.  Belted,  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  jurisdiction  an* 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  they  are ;  that  no  powe 
over  them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  tior  prohibited  t 
the  individual  States,  distinct  from  their  power  over  citizens ;  and  1 
being  true,  as  a  gi>nera1  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  th 
Constitution  having  also  declared,  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  t 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  ar 
reserve<l  to  the  Slates  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  the  act  of  th 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  the  twenty-second  day  of  June 
1798,  entitled,  ''An  act  concerning  aliens,"  which  assumes  powe 
over  alien  friends  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  is  not  Uiw,  but  i 
altogether  void  and  of  no  force. 

5  Hcttolred,  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  as  well  a 
the  express  declaration,  that  powers  not  delegated  arc  reserved 
another  and  more  special  pro\ision  inferred  in  the  Constitution,  fror 
abundant  caution  has  declared,  "that  the  migration  or  importation  o 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  t 
admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808. 
That  this  commonwealth  does  admit  the  migration  of  alien  friend 
described  as  the  subject  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens ;  that  a  pro 
vision  against  prohibiting  their  migration  is  a  provision  against  a] 
acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would  be  nugatory ;  that  to  remove  then 
when  migrated  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  their  migration,  an< 
is,  tlierefore,  contrary  to  the  said  provision  of  the  Constitution,  an< 
void 

6.  Besohed,  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  the  protec 
tion  of  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  on  his  failure  to  obey  th 
simple  order  of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the  United  Statei^  as  \ 
undertaken  by  the  said  act,  entitled,  "An  act  concerning  aliens,"  J 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  one  amendment  in  which  has  providet 
that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  lilKTty  without  due  process  o 
law,"  and  that  another  having  provided,  "that  in  all  criminal  prose 
cutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by  ai 
Impartial  jury,  to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  th 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  hav 
compulsory  process  for  obtaiuing  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  hav 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense,"  the  same  act  undertaking  t 
authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  pc^rson  out  of  the  United  State 
who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  withou 
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Jury,  without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses 
agidnst  him,  without  having  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defense, 
without  counsel,  is  contrary  to  these  provisions  also  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 18  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void  and  of  no  force. 

That  transferring  the  power  of  judging  any  person  who  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the  President  of  Uie 
United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is 
against  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  "  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  the  courts,  the 
judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  olTlce  during  good  behavior,"  and 
that  the  said  act  is  void  for  that  rciison  also ;  and  it  is  further  to  be 
noted  that  this  transfer  of  judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the 
general  government  who  already  possesses  all  the  executive,  and  a 
qualified  negative  in  all  the  legislative  powers. 

7.  Itesolvcd,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  general  govern- 
ment (as  is  evident  by  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  delegate  to  Congress 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excises ;  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department 
thereof,  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  limits  prescribed  to  their 
power  by  the  Constitution  ;  that  words  meant  by  that  instrument  to 
be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  the  limited  powers,  ought  not  to 
be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  so 
to  be  taken  as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  the  instrument :  That 
the  proceedings  of  the  general  government,  under  color  of  those  arti- 
cles, will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject  for  revisal  and  correction  at  a 
time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  reso- 
lutions call  for  immediate  redress. 

8.  Bewlved,  That  the  precrding  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  commonwealth, 
who  are  enjoined  to  present  the  same  to  their  respective  Houses,  and 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
a  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  acts. 

9.  Besotted  lastly,  That  the  Governor  of  this  commonwealth  be, 
and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to  communicate  the  preced- 
ing resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  assure  them 
that  this  commonwealth  considers  union  for  special  national  purposes, 
and  particularly  for  those  specified  in  their  late  federal  compact,  to  be 
friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  the  States — that, 
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faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in 
which  it  was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is 
sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation ;  that  it  docs  alj^  believe  that,  to 
take  from  the  States  all  the  iK)wers  of  self- govern meut  and  transfer 
them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government,  without  regaxd  to  the 
special  delegations  and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  com- 
pact, is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or  prosperity  of  these  States ;  and 
that,  therefore,  this  conmionwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its 
co-States  are,  to  suhniit  to  undelegated  and  consequently  unlimited 
powers  in  no  man,  or  lK>dy  of  men,  on  earth ;  that  if  the  acts  before 
specified  should  stand,  these  conclusions  would  flow   from   them: 
That  the  general  govemmt'ut  may  place  any  act  they  think  proper  on 
the  list  of  crimes  and  punish  it  themselves,  whether  enumerated  or 
not  enumenitcd  by  the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  tliem;  that  they 
may  tnmsfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President  or  any  other  person,  who 
may  himself  be  tlie  accuser,  counsel,  judge  and  jury,  whose  sus- 
picions may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the 
executioner,  and  his  breast  tlie  solo  record  of  the  transaction;  that  a 
very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States,  being  by  this  precedent  reduced  as  outlaws  to  the  absolute 
dominion  of  one  man,  and  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept 
from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  against  the  passions  and  the 
power  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation  or 
otlier  grievous  punishment  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the  Legisla- 
tures, judges,  governors  and  counsellors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other 
peaceable  inhabitants  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the  constitutional 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who,  for  otlier  causes, 
good  or  bad,  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  \iew  or  marked  by  the  sus- 
picions of  the  President,  or  to  be  thought  dangerous  to  his  or  their 
elections  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal;  that  the  friendless 
alien  has  been  s<*lectcd  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment;  but 
the  citizen  will  soon  follow,  or  rather  has  already  followwi,  for  already 
has  a  sedition  act  marked  him  as  a  prey;  that  these  and  successive 
acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend 
to  drive  tliese  States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new 
calumnies  against  republican  governments  and  new  pretexts  for  those 
who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  l)e  governed  but  by  a  rod 
of  iron;  that  it  would  l>e  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in 
the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights; 
that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  of  despotism;  free  govern- 
ment is  found  in  jealousy  and  not  in  contidence;  it  is  jealou?*y  luid  not 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitutions  to  bind  down  those 
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whom  we  are  obliged  to  tnurt  with  power;  that  our  Conatitutloii  hu 
accordingly  fixed  the  limitH  to  which,  and  no  farther,  our  coufldenca 
may  go;  uid  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  alien  and 
Bedlllon  acts,  and  Hay  If  the  Conatitutloa  has  not  been  wise  (n  fixing 
limits  to  the  government  it  created,  and  whether  wo  should  be  wise  in 
destroying  those  limits?  Let  him  say  what  the  government  Is,  if  It  be 
not  a  tynnny,  wtiich  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on  the 
President,  and  the  President  of  our  choice  has  assented  to  and 
accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  whom  tbe  mild  sph^t  of  our 
country  and  its  laws  had  pledged  hospiiality  and  protection;  that  the 
men  of  our  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the 
President  ttian  the  solid  rights  of  innocence,  the  claims  of  justifica- 
tion, ttie  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  Bubstance  of  law 
and  Justice.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  said  of  con- 
fidence in  man,  but  bind  him  down  from  misdiief  by  the  clialns  of 
the  Ckmstitudon.  That  this  commonwealth  docs,  tlieiefore,  call  on 
ilB  co-8tatee  for  an  expression  of  tbelr  senlimenis  on  the  acts  concern- 
ing aliens,  and  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  hereintwfore 
Bpeclfiod,  plainly  declaring  whether  the-e  acts  are  or  are  not  aulhoc- 
izcd  by  the  federal  compact.  And  it  doubts  not  tliat  their  sense  will 
be  BO  announced  es  to  prove  their  attachment  to  limited  government, 
whether  general  or  particular,  and  tliat  the  rights  and  libertlea  of 
their  co-Statca  wiii  be  exposed  to  no  dangers  by  remaining  embarked 
OD  a  common  Iwltom  with  tlieir  own;  but  they  will  concur  with  tills 
commonwealth  in  coDBidcriug  the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  againat  the 
Constiluiion  es  to  amount  to  an  undisguised  declaration  that  the  com- 
pact is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  tlie  powers  of  I  be  general  gov- 
ernment, but  that  it  win  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  Btatea  of 
all  powers  whalsocvcr.  That  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights 
of  ttie  States  and  consolidating  them  in  tlie  hands  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, n-ith  a  power  assumed  to  bind  the  Stales  (not  merely  in  casee 
made  federal),  but  in  all  cases  wliatsoever,  by  laws  made,  not  with 
iheh-  consent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent;  that  this  would  be 
to  surrender  the  form  of  government  we  have  choeen,  and  live  under 
one  deriving  ite  powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not  from  our  authority; 
and  that  the  co-Slates  recurring  to  their  natural  rights  In  cases  not 
made  federal,  will  concur  In  declaring  these  void  and  of  do  force,  and 
will  each  unite  with  this  commonwealth  in  requesting  their  repeal  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  first  platform   adopted   by  a  political  party  was 
prepared  at  Philadelphia,  by  a  caucus  of  Democratic- 
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Bepublicans.  It  embodied  the  principles  of  that  party^ 
understood  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  the  author 
the  resolutions.  The  full  text  of  the  platform,  giving  t 
principles  of  the  party  on  which  they  won  success  in  18( 
is  as  follows : 

.  An  inviolable  presenration  of  the  Federal  Constitatlon,  accord] 
to  the  true  sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  States,  that  in  wh 
it  was  advocated  by  its  friends,  and  not  that  which  its  enen 
apprehended,  who,  therefore,  became  its  enemies. 

2.  Opposition  to  monarchizing  its  features  by  the  f onna  of  its  i 
ministration,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  a  transition,  first,  to  a  Pn 
dent  and  Senate  for  life ;  and,  secondly,  to  an  hereditary  tenure 
those  offices,  and  thus  to  worm  out  tlie  elective  principle. 

8.  Preservation  to  the  States  of  the  powers  not  yielded  by  them 
the  Union,  and  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  its  constitutional  shi 
in  division  of  powers ;  and  resistance,  therefore,  to  existing  mo 
ments  for  transferring  all  the  powers  of  the  States  to  the  gene 
government,  and  all  of  those  of  that  government  to  the  executi 
branch. 

4.  A  vigorously  frugal  administration  of  the  ^vemment,  and  1 
application  of  all  the  possible  savings  of  the  public  revenue  to  t 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt ;  and  resistance,  therefore,  to  all  me 
urcs  looking  to  a  multiplication  of  officers  and  salaries,  merely 
create  partisans  and  to  augment  the  public  debt,  on  the  principle 
its  being  a  public  blessing. 

5.  Reliance  for  internal  defense,  solely  upon  the  militia,  till  acti 
invasion,  and  for  such  a  naval  force  only  as  may  be  sufficient  to  pi 
tect  our  coasts  and  harbors  from  depredations ;  and  opposition,  the 
fore,  to  the  policy  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  i)eace  which  may  ov 
awe  the  i)ublic  sentiment,  and  to  a  navy,  which,  by  its  ownexpcna 
and  the  wars  in  which  it  will  implicate  us,  will  grind  us  with  pub 
burdens  and  sink  us  under  them. 

6.  Free  commerce  with  all  nations,  political  connection  with  noi 
and  little  or  no  diplomatic  establishment. 

7.  Opposition  to  linking  ourselves,  by  new  treaties,  with  the  qu 
rels  of  Europe,  entering  their  fields  of  slaughter  to  preserve  thi 
balance,  or  joining  in  the  confederacy  of  kings  to  war  against  t 
principles  of  liberty. 

8.  Freedom  of  religion,  and  opposition  to  all  maneuvers  to  bri 
about  a  legal  ascendency  of  one  sect  over  another. 

9.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  and  opposition,  tiie 
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fore,  to  all  violations  of  the  Constitation,  to  silence,  by  force,  and 
not  by  reason,  the  complaints  or  criticisnis  just  or  unjust,  of  our 
citizens  against  the  conduct  of  their  public  agents. 

10.  Liberal  naturalization  laws,  under  which  the  well  disposed  of 
all  nations  who  may  desire  to  embark  their  fortunes  with  us  and  share 
with  us  the  public  burdens,  may  have  that  opportunity,  imder  mod- 
erate restrictions,  for  the  development  of  honest  intention,  and  severe 
ones  to  guard  against  the  usurpation  of  our  flag. 

11.  Encouragement  of  science  and  the  arts  in  all  their  branches, 
to  the  end  that  the  American  people  may  perfect  their  independence 
of  all  foreign  monopolies,  institutions  and  influences. 

The  principles,  as  stated  by  Jefferson  in  his  inangaral 
address,  furnish  additional  pillars  on  which  the  Demo- 
cratic-Eepublican  party  has  built  its  time-honored  struct- 
ure.    He  gave  them  in  these  words: 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  whatever  state  or  persua- 
sion, religious  or  political;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations— entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support  of  the 
State  governments  in  all  their  rights  as  the  most  competent  adminis- 
tration for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwark  against 
anti-republican  tendencies;  the  preservation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion by  the  people;  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses,  which  are 
lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable  remedies  are 
unprovided;  absolute  acquiescence,  the  vital  principle  of  republics 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  Uie  vital  principle  and 
immediate  parent  of  despotism;  a  well-disciplined  militia  our  best 
reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may 
relieve  them;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority; 
economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened; 
the  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  the  sacred  preservation  of  the 
public  faith;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  its 
handmaid;  the  diffusion  of  information,  and  arraignment  of  all 
abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason;  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the  habea$ 
corpus,  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected. 

Commenting  on  these  principles,  Mr.  Jefferson  said, 
''  They  form  the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before 
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US  and  guided  our  steps  througli  the  age  of  reyolntion 
and  reformation;  the  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of 
our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment.  They 
should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic 
instruction,  the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of 
those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in  mo- 
ments of  error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  stepa 
and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty, 
and  safety.'' 

Democrats  are  such  because  they  believe  that  every  one 
of  those  fundamental  principles  of  Jefferson  are  true  and 
worthy  of  their  most  earnest  support. 

James  Madison,  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  his 
great  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  succeeding 
Jefferson,  announced  the  following  additional  principles 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  in  their  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.  The  principles  were  in  a 
measure  but  the  echoes  of  what  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son had  said,  and  they  have  formed,  on  the  issues  treated, 
the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  from  the  date  of  their 
enunciation  to  the  present  time.  They  are  thus  enumer- 
ated : 

1.  To  cherish  peace  and  friendly  Intercourse  with  all  nations 
having  a  corresponding  disposition. 

2.  To  maintain  sincere  neutrality  toward  belligerent  natioDS. 

8.  To  prefer,  in  all  cases,  amicable  discussions  and  reasonable 
accommodation  of  differences,  to  a  decision  of  them  by  an  appeal  to 
arms. 

4.  To  exclude  foreign  intrigues  and  foreign  partialities,  so  degrad- 
ing to  all  countries,  and  so  baneful  to  free  ones. 

6.  To  foster  a  spirit  of  independence,  too  just  to  invade  the  rights 
of  others,  too  proud  to  surrender  our  own,  too  liberal  to  indulge 
tmworthy  prejudices  ourselves,  and  not  too  elevated  to  look  down 
upon  them  in  otliers. 

6.  To  hold  the  union  of  the  States  as  the  basis  of  their  peace  and 
happiness. 

7.  To  support  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  cement  of  the  Union, 
as  well  in  its  limitations  as  in  its  authorities. 
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8.  To  respect  the  rights  and  authorities  reserved  to  the  States 
and  the  people,  as  equally  incorporated  with  and  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  general  systems. 

9.  To  avoid  the  slightest  Interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience 
or  the  functions  of  religion  so  wisely  exempted  from  civil  jurisdiction. 

10.  To  preserve  in  their  full  energy  the  salutary  provisions  in 
behalf  of  private  and  personal  rights,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

11.  To  observe  economy  in  public  expenditures. 

12.  To  liberate  public  resources  by  an  honorable  discharge  of  the 
public  debts. 

18.  To  keep  within  the  requisite  limits  a  standing  military  force — 
always  remembering  that  an  armed  and  trained  militia  is  the  firmest 
bulwark  of  republics. 

14.  That  without  standing  armies  these  liberties  can  never  be  in 
danger,  nor  with  large  ones  safe. 

15.  To  promote,  by  authorized  means,  improvements  friendly  to 
agriculture,  to  commerce,  to  manufactures,  and  to  external  as  well  as 
internal  commerce. 

16.  To  favor,  in  like  manner,  the  advancement  of  science  and  the 
diffusion  of  information,  as  the  best  aliment  of  true  liberty. 

17.  To  carry  on  benevolent  plans  for  the  conversion  of  our  aborig- 
inal neighbors  from  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  savage  life 
to  a  participation  of  the  improvements  of  which  the  human  mind  and 
manners  are  susceptible  in  a  civilized  state. 

Advocating  such  principles  as  the  preceding^  the  Dem- 
ocratic-Republican party  advanced  to  power  in  1800, 
Thomas  Jefferson  having  defeated  John  Adams  in  the 
presidential  race  of  that  year.  In  Jackson's  administra- 
tion the  term  "  Republican ''  was  generally  dropped,  and 
the  organization  thenceforward  was  known  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  though  " Democratic-Republican*'  is  still  the 
official  title. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Jackson's  organization  of  the  democratic  party. 

THE  success  of  the  Democratic- Eepnblican  party  in 
])rosecuting  the  war  of  1812  brought  to  its  support 
the  remnants  of  the  destroyed  Federal  party.  President 
Monroe  visited  the  New  England  States^  and  was  there 
received  with  such  great  favor  that  an  era  of  good  feeling 
was  announced.  All  parties  became  merged  in  the  one 
political  organization  known  as  the  Democratic-Bepnblican 
party.  Although  it  comprised  the  only  political  organiza- 
tion existing  in  the  United  States,  nevertheless  the  party 
contained  within  its  ranks  the  two  principles  of  broad  con- 
struction and  strict  construction,  and  these  antagonistic 
ideas  soon  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  party  into  new 
organizations. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen  President  at  the  dis- 
puted presidential  election,  1824.  His  electoral  vote  was 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  votes  of  the  former  Federal 
party,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  scattering  votes  in  new 
States,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  always  doubtful  vote  of 
New  York.  Though  Adams  was  elected  as  a  Democratic- 
Republican  he  took  such  grounds  in  his  inaugural  address 
as  placed  him  on  record  as  a  broad  constructionist,  and 
forced  a  strict  construction  opposition  to  him.  This  oppo- 
sition worked  with  great  persistency,  and  soon  after  his 
election  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  him. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  in  1828,  Andrew 

Jackson  was  elected  and  his  choice  was  the  culmination  of 

a  change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  United  States, 

which  had  been  proceeding  for  many  years,  but  most  rapidly 

since  1810.     In  the  older  States  of  the  Union  the  right  c^ 

852 
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snffrage  had  been  limited  by  property  qualifications  of  vary- 
ing amounts,  but  in  the  newer  States  the  right  to  Tote  was 
given  to  all  white  male  citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
This  change  reacted  upon  the  older  States  which  held  to 
the  principle  of  property  qualifications,  and  Maryland  in 
1810,  Connecticut  in  1818,  New  York  in  1821,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts  in  1822,  abolished  their  property  qualifications 
either  by  amendments  or  by  new  constitutions,  and  in  the 
few  States  which  still  retained  them  they  were  not  only 
nominal  in  amount  but  also  in  enforcement.  The  obstruc- 
tion through  which  this  current  of  Democracy  had  forced 
its  way  was  not  so  high,  nor  was  the  power  of  the  current 
so  great  as  to  materially  endanger  the  electoral  system,  but 
it  was  sufficient  in  all  save  six  States  in  1824,  and  in  all 
save  one,  in  1828,  to  take  the  choice  of  electors  from  the 
Legislatures  and  to  give  it  to  the  people,  and  it  was  sufficient 
also  to  make  Andrew  Jackson  President.  The  idea  of 
Senator  Benton,  that  the  election  of  1828  was  a  rebuke  of 
the  result  of  the  elections  in  1824,  is  not  altogether  true, 
though  it  is  so  in  a  great  measure.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  does  not  account  for  the  many  new  men  'which 
swarmed  into  public  life  everywhere  about  that  time,  neither 
does  it  account  for  the  horrified  disgust  of  the  former  leaders 
of  both  parties  at  Washington  at  the  **  millennium  of  the 
minnows.''  It  was  very  evident  that  in  1829  the  people  for 
the  first  time  assumed  control  of  the  machinery  of  the 
government  which  had  been  held  for  them  in  trust  since 
the  beginning  of  the  government  in  1789,  and  the  party 
and  administration  which  came  into  power  at  the  election 
of  Jackson,  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  country  which 
represented  the  people  without  restriction. 

From  the  time  of  proclaiming  the  area  of  good  feeling 
in  Monroe's  administration  till  the  presidential  election  in 
1828,  both  parties  claimed  the  name  of  Democratic-Repub- 
lican,  though    the    term  was    generally  abbreviated    to 

Bepublican;  and  the  only  way  by  which  the  branches  of 
23 
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the  party  could  be  denominated  was  by  calling  the  sup- 
porters of  the  President  the  "Administration  wing,*' and 
the  advocates  of  Jackson  the  "Opposition/'  The  word 
"National/'  however,  soon  became  the  favorite  addition 
to  the  title  of  the  newspapers  supporting  Mr.  Adams,  and 
through  this  channel  the  name  passed,  until  it  became 
incorporated  as  a  portion  of  the  party  name;  and  accord- 
ingly the  "Administration  wing"  was  called  the  National 
Republican  party,  and  the  Opposition  wing  the  "Jackson 
party,"  and  its  individual  supporters  the  "Jackson  men.'* 
While  this  change  was  going  on  the  Jackson  men  still  used 
the  name  of  Bepublican,  but  they  never  added  to  it  the 
term  National.  This  new  Democratic  party,  headed  by 
Jackson,  advocated  his  election  from  a  personal  stand- 
point, leaving  the  formulation  of  principles  to  their  leader 
after  his  elevation  to  the  high  office  of  President.  The 
Jackson  wing  contained  within  its  ranks  some  Protection- 
ists, internal  improvement  men,  supporters  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  men  of  every  shade  and  variety 
of  political  opinion.  After  Jackson's  election  his  first  and 
most  important  duty  was  that  of  giving  tone  and  disci- 
pline to  his  party,  and  this  he  did  with  military  precision. 
He  introduced  the  civil  service  system,  which  strength- 
ened the  party  in  the  North  by  attracting  to  it  the  inter- 
ested services  of  local  leaders,  and  by  the  aid  of  nominating 
conventions  the  system  reacted  upon  opposing  parties  and 
forced  them  into  an  adoption  of  it.  A  large  part  of  the 
new  party,  headed  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, asserted  an  independence  which  did  not  suit  the 
discipline  which  the  President  designed  to  put  into  the 
party,  nor  did  it  suit  the  temper  of  the  President  himself. 
As  a  consequence,  he  broke  off  his  relations  with  Calhoun 
in  1830,  and  reorganized  his  Cabinet  the  following  year, 
and  removed  the  Calhoun  members  from  it.  In  1832--3^ 
when  South  Carolina  undertook  to  put  into  practice  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  the  President  was  able  to 
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apply  90  sudden  and  severe  a  pressnre  npon  politicians  of 
that  State  that  they  were  willing  to  retire  from  their 
ant-enable  position. 

The  first  message  of  Jackson,  sent  to  Congress  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1829,  took  a  strict  construction  view 
upon  the  anbject  of  the  tariff,  declaring  that  it  should  be 
regulated  with  the  design,  first  to  obtain  revenue  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  second  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare,  by  laying  duties 
to  retaliate  on  nations  which  protect  their  own  manufact- 
urers, or  by  laying  duties  to  protect  those  manufactures 
which  are  essential  in  war.  He  vetoed  the  Maysville  Koad 
Bill  in  1830,  and  took  the  strict  construction  view  in  refer- 
ence to  the  powers  of  Congress  over  internal  improve- 
ments, claiming  that  appropriations  for  that  purpose,  pro- 
vided they  were  confined  to  local  governments,  were  un- 
constitutional, and  if  not  general  or  national,  were  ttsnally 
injurious,  and  always  to  be  undertaken  with  care.  The 
theory  of  the  party  on  both  these  questions  has  always 
been  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  views  of  Jackson. 
Before  the  first  half  of  Jackson's  first  term  had  expired,  he 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  order  out  of  party  chaos,  and 
had  re-organized  the  party  upon  a  basis  of  strict  construc- 
tion, and  in  a  state  of  strict  discipline  with  the  exception  of 
certain  nullificationiate,  who  maintained  an  opposition 
about  twelve  years. 

The  President  had  reached  this  point  not  without  driv- 
ing from  the  party  a  large  number  of  voters  who  were  only 
"Jackson  men,"  not  strict  constructionists;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  attracted  a  large  number  of  former  Federal- 
ists who  were  not  sufficiently  loose  constructionists  to 
agree  with  the  advanced  doctrine  of  the  National  Repnb- 
licans,  and  who,  therefore,  fell  into  the  Democratic  party. 
Just  as  "many  Whigs  fell  into  the  Bepublican  party  at  the 
date  of  its  formation. 

The  first  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party 
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was  held  at  Baltimore  in  1832.  It  endorsed  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Presidency^  which  seyeral  legisktnres  had 
offered  to  General  Jackson,  and  nominated  for  the  position 
of  Vice-President,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  who 
had  supplanted  Calhoun  in  the  confidence  of  the  party 
and  of  the  President.  The  election  the  following  fall 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  for  the 
two  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 
80  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  party  votes,  that  in 
1832  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  gained  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  and  half  of  New  York.  Kentucky  was 
lost  to  the  Democrats,  and  thereafter  supported  the  Whigs^ 
probably  owing  to  the  great  influence  of  Henry  Clay. 

As  soon  as  the  party  had  been  placed  on  a  substantial 
political  basis,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  whose  '^  char- 
ter was  to  expire  in  1836.  This  party  was  bound  to  oppose 
the  re-chartering  of  the  Bank,  first,  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  a  strict  construction  party,  and  second,  because  it 
held  that  public  servants  of  the  United  States  must  be 
human  beings,  open  to  impeachment  and  punishment  in 
case  of  misbehavior,  and  that  the  creation  of  a  private 
corporation  to  assume  the  duties  of  public  servants,  and 
to  enjoy  to  its  own  profit  and  without  interest  the  custody 
of  the  public  funds,  was  wrong,  unfair  and  unwise,  even 
if  it  was  lawful/'  The  struggle  between  the  party  and  the 
Btink  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  public  funds  to  the  various  banks  which  had 
been  established  by  State  charters,  and  were  selected  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  influence  of  these  State 
banks  had,  in  a  great  measure,  aided  in  making  New  York 
Democratic,  in  1832,  and  four  years  afterward  was  exerted 
to  the  same  eflFect. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Baltimore^ 
in  1835,  for  the  second  time.  It  adopted  and  made  per- 
manent the  famous  two  thirds  rule.     This  requires  that 
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two  thirds  of  the  TOtes  in  a  convention  are  necessary  to 
secnre  a  nomination.  ]t{artin  Van  Bnren  was  nominated 
President,  and  B.  K.  Johnson  for  Vice-President.  These 
standard-bearers  were  Baccessful  at  the  ensuing  election, 
though  the  Democrata  had  not  yet  enunciated  their  prin- 
ciples in  a  platform. 

The  financial  panic  of  1837  was  apon  the  party  vhen 
Van  Burcn  was  inaugurated.  Hia  strict  construction  prin- 
ciple WU8  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  the  Democratic  party 
was  made  a  hard  money  party.  Gold  and  silver  have 
frequently  since  that  time  been  termed  "Van  Buren  cur- 
rency." Ko  oddf  what  infiueuce  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
Mr.  Van  Bureu,  he  maintained  hia  party  political  prin- 
ciples with  a  steadiness  that  has  marked  his  presidency 
altogether  as  one  of  the  brightest  parts  of  hia  varied  career. 
He  refused  to  sanction  any  Federal  interference  with 
the  course  of  business,  threw  all  his  influence  in  favor  of 
the  complete  divorce  of  bank  and  State,  and  after  a  three 
years'  struggle  accomplished  it  by  establishing  a  sub- 
treasury.  This  system  made  the  government  of  the 
United  States  a  guardian  of  its  own  funds,  relieved  it 
from  direct  intercourse  with  any  bank,  and  from  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  any  bank  the  power  to  issne  national  paper 
money;  and  consequently,  made  gold  and  silver  the  only 
money  recognized  by  the  Federal  government.  Twelve 
years  had  now  passed  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic  party  hod  been  inaugurated.  It  was  now  established 
aa  a  strict  construction  party  on  every  political  question, 
and  was  ready  to  announce  its  principles  in  a  formulated 
document. 

The  National  Convention  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1840.  Ilere  for  the  flrst  time  it  fonnnlated  its 
party  principles  in  a  platform  aa  follows  ; 

DEMOCRATIC  FLATTOKM,  BALTtXORE,  HAY  6,  1840. 

Betolned,  Tbat  (he  Federal  govemmeDt  Is  one  of  limited  powen, 
derived  solely  from  tbe  CoiiBlilutloa,  and  the  grants  of  power  shown 
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therein  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  departments  and 
agents  of  the  goyemment,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous 
to  exercise  doubtful  constitutional  powers. 

2.  Resdvedf  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  gen- 
eral government  the  power  to  commence  and  cany  on  a  genenl 
system  of  internal  improvements. 

3.  liesolred,  That  the  Constitution  docs  not  confer  authority  upon 
the  Federal  government,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assume  the  debts 
of  the  several  States,  contracted  for  local  internal  improvements  or 
other  State  purposes;  nor  would  such  assumption  be  Just  or  expedient. 

4.  Resolved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal 
government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of 
anotlier,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of 
another  portion  of  our  common  country;  that  eveiy  citizen  and  every 
section  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  an 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  complete  the  ample  protec- 
tion of  persons  and  property  from  domesUc  violence  or  foreign 
aggression. 

5.  liesoked,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment to  enforce  and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting 
our  public  affairs,  and  that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than 
is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government 

6.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  United 
States  bank;  that  we  believe  such  an  institution  is  one  of  deadly  hos- 
tility to  tlie  best  interests  of  the  country,  dangerous  to  our  repub- 
lican institutions  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to 
place  the  business  of  the  country  within  the  control  of  a  concentrated 
money  power,  and  above  the  laws  and  the  will  of  the  people. 

7.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  interfere  witli  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several 
States;  and  that  such  States  arc  the  sole  and  proper  Judges  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  their  own  affairs,  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; that  all  efforts,  by  abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce 
Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient 
steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming 
and  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  inevi- 
table tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger 
the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  any  friend  to  our  political  institutions. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  Gk)vemment 
from  banking  institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  funds 
of  the  government  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
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9.  Seiolved,  That  the  liberal  piindplw  embodied  bjrJeffenoD  In  the 
DeclaraUon  of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  ConBlitutloD, 
which  makes  aura  tlie  land  of  llbett;  and  the  asylnm  of  the  oppressed 
of  eveiy  nation,  Ijave  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic 
fatth;  and  evay  attempt  to  abridge  the  present  privilege  of  becoming 
citizens,  and  the  owners  of  the  soil  among  ua,  ought  to  be  resisted 
with  the  sume  spirit  which  swept  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  from  our 
statute  book. 

Wherbas,  Several  of  the  States  which  have  nominated  Martin 
Van  BureD  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidencf,  have  put  in  nomination 
different  individuals  as  candidates  for  Vice-President,  thus  indicating 
%  divereity  of  opinion  as  to  the  person  ties!  entitled  to  the  nomination; 
uid  whereas,  some  of  the  said  Btatcs  are  not  represented  in  this  con- 
rention;  therefore, 

Bemleed,  Tliat  the  convention  deem  it  eii>edient  at  the  present 
time  not  te  choose  between  the  individuals  In  nomination,  but  to 
leave  the  decision  to  ihcir  Republican  fellow-citizens  In  the  several 
Slates,  trusting  that  before  the  cleclion  shall  take  place  their  opinions 
will  become  so  concenlrated  as  to  secure  the  choice  of  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  Ibe  electoral  college. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  renominated  unanimoaaly  on 
this  platform,  and  the  election  of  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  was  left  to  the  State  Legislatures  or  State  con- 
Tcntions.  The  same  year  the  Whig  party  entered  upon  a 
vigorous  campaign,  with  the  determination,  if  possible,  to 
defeat  the  Democratic  candidate,  taking  hold  of  the  hard 
times  and  the  popularity  of  their  candidate  as  chief  parte 
of  their  battle  cry.  By  a  skillful  use  of  the  four  years  of 
panic  the  Whigs  succeeded  in  carrying  enongh  States  to 
elect  their  nominee. 

About  this  time  the  Whigs  applied  the  name  "Loco- 
foco  "  to  the  whole  Democratic  party.  The  original  Loco- 
focos  were  a  faction  of  the  New  York  city  Democracy 
which  originated  in  a  dislike  to  the  profuse  creation  of 
State  banks  in  New  York,  after  the  downfall  of  the 
United  States  bank.  "  It  was  opposed  to  Tammany  and  to 
the  grants  of  special  privileges  to  corporations  by  charter, 
and  was  in  favor  of  a  judiciary  elected  by  the  people,  as  the 
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New  York  Constitution  of  1846  soon  afterward  provided.*' 
At  the  meeting  in  Tammany  hall,  the  '^eqnal  rights'* 
men,  as  these  partisans  called  themselves,  attempted  to 
cmharrass  the  proceedings  of  the  Democratic  nominating 
committee  hy  presenting  a  chairman  in  opposition  to  the 
one  supported  by  the  regular  Democrats.  Both  parties 
came  to  a  dead-lock,  and  in  the  midst  of  great  conf  usioi 
the  committee  put  out  the  lights.  The  ''equal  rights'' 
men  immediately  relighted  the  room  with  candles  and 
Loco-foco  matches,  with  which  they  had  provided  them- 
selves. From  this  they  received  the  name  of  Looo-focos. 
This  faction  issued  a  platform  as  follows: 

''We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  the  true 
foundation  of  Republican  government  is  the  equal  rights 
of  every  citizen  in  his  person  and  property,  and  }p.  their 
management;  that  the  idea  is  quite  unfounded  that  on 
entering  into  society  we  give  up  any  natural  right ;  that 
the  rightful  power  of  all  legislation  is  to  declare  and  enforce 
only  our  natural  rights  and  duties,  and  to  take  none  of 
them  from  us;  that  no  man  has  the  natural  right  to 
commit  aggressions  on  the  equal  rights  of  another,  and 
this  is  all  from  which  the  law  ought  to  restrain  him ;  that 
every  man  is  under  the  natural  duty  of  contributing  to 
the  necessities  of  society,  and  this  is  all  the  law  should 
enforce  on  liim ;  that  when  the  laws  have  declared  and  en- 
forced all  this,  they  have  fulfilled  their  functions. 

"  We  declare  unqualified  hostility  to  bank  notes  and  paper 
money  as  a  circulating  medium,  because  gold  and  silver  is 
the  only  safe  and  constitutional  currency ;  hostility  to  any 
and  all  monopolies  by  legislation,  because  they  are  violations 
of  equal  rights  of  the  people ;  hostility  to  the  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  creation  of  vested  rights  or  preroga- 
tives by  legislation,  because  they  are  usurpations  of  the 
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people's  soTereign  rights ;  no  legislative  or  other  authority, 
in  the  body  politic,  can  rightfully,  by  charter  or  otherwise, 
exempt  any  man  or  body  of  men,  in  any  case  whatever,  from 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  jurisdiction  or  operation  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  community. 

"  We  hold  that  each  and  every  law  or  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, passed  by  preceding  legislatures,  can  be  rightfully 
altered  and  repealed  by  their  successors;  and  that  tliey 
should  be  altered  or  repealed,  when  necessary  for  the  public 
good,  or  when  required  by  a  majority  of  the  people." 

The  course  of  Van  Buren  in  office  arrayed  all  the 
banks  against  him,  and  brought  the  Loco-focos  back  to 
their  party.  When  this  was  done  the  Whigs  hastened  to 
indicate  their  belief  that  the  whole  Democratic  party  was 
now  hostile  to  all  banks,  business  interests  and  property, 
and  this  they  designed  to  do  by  making  the  name  Loco- 
foco  general  in  its  application  to  the  Jackson  party.  For 
the  succeeding  five  years  the  Whig  publications  avoided 
with  care,  the  word  Democratic,  and  in  its  stead  used  the 
name  Loco-foco.  The  term.  Democratic,  was  in  common 
use  when  Jackson  was  elected.  It  soon  supplanted  the 
name  Bepubliean,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  **  Jackson  party;*'  but  when  the  Whigs  were 
calling  all  the  Democrats  Loco-focos,  the  term  Demo- 
cratic came  into  universal  use  among  the  Democracy,  and 
has  been  the  name  by  which  the  party  has  been  known 
from  that  time  till  this.  This  was  the  old  Democratic- 
Eepublican  party  re-organized  and  continued  by  General 
Jackson,  who,  to  the  principles  of  Jefferson,  added  leading 
principles  himself,  and  made  all  of  them  the  common 
property  of  the  great  Democratic  party* 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

SUPPRESSION  OF  ENGLISH  rNTLUElTCE. 

THE  feebleness  of  the  United  States  in  the  days  of  her 
infancy,  and  the  inexperience  of  her  statesmen,  gaye 
England  an  excellent  opportunity  to  exercise  her  power 
and  influence  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States.  In  1793,  France  declared  war  against  Oreat 
Britain  and  Holland,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  '^had 
but  one  enemy  and  that  was  Europe/'  The  French  arms 
were  steadily  successful  by  land ;  but  by  sea,  in  spite  of 
every  exertion  in  France,  Oreat  Britain  maintained  her 
accustomed  superiority.  The  rule  that  "he  who  is  not 
with  us  is  against  us,''  became  the  only  international  law 
thoroughly  resi)ected  in  Europe.  This  with  the  persistent 
determination  of  England  and  France  to  enforce  the  rule 
upon  the  western  continent  as  well  as  in  Europe  is  the  key 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  difficulties  that  followed  during 
the  succeeding  twenty  years.  France  went  to  a  great  ex- 
treme in  endeavoring  to  draw  the  United  States  into  a 
war  with  England,  and  the  latter  country,  regardless  of 
American  rights,  published  such  orders  that  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  was  almost  destroyed. 

Great  Britain,  in  1793,  ordered  its  navy  to  seize  and 
bring  into  port  neutral  vessels  bound  for  France  and  car- 
rying eatables.  On  entering  British  ports  the  cargoes 
were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  government  or  ordered  to  be 
landed  in  countries  friendly  to  England. 

Closely  connected  with  the  general  embargo  system  was 
another  vexatious  difficulty,  known  as  the  ''right  of 
search,"  and  the  imprisonment  of  seamen,  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  national  vessels  of  Great  Britain.    Accord- 

863 
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ing  to  this  claim,  American  vessels  were  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  stopped  and  searched,  and  deprived  of  the  services  of 
any  marines  whom  a  British  officer  might  decide  to  be  " 
Englishmen.  The  right  of  expatriation  had  always  been 
denied  by  Great  Britain,  and  refusing  to  admit  that  an 
Englishman  conld  be  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
that  powerful  country  claimed  the  services  of  all  her 
marine  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  no  matter  what  cere- 
monies of  naturalization  may  have  been  undergone  in  a 
foreign  country.  As  a  result  of  this,  many  native  bom 
Americans,  under  color  of  natural  resemblance  to  English- 
men, were  taken  from  American  vessels  and  forced  into 
service  in  the  British  Navy.  At  that  time,  but  few  coun- 
tries, besides  the  United  States,  acknowledged  the  right  of 
expatriation,  and  hence  the  new  republic  had  to  stem  the 
tide  alone.  Vexatious  as  was  the  right  of  search  and  im- 
prisonment, the  case  was  aggravated  by  the  rigorous  and 
merciless  manner  of  its  exercise  by  British  officials,  unre- 
strained  by  any  disapproving  sentiment  on  the  part  of  their 
own  government. 

There  was  a  feeling  among  the  statesmen  of  this  country 
at  that  time,  that  an  embargo  placed  upon  commerce  would 
so  cripple  the  interests  of  an  enemy,  that  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  it,  consent  to  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  would 
be  given  by  the  hostile  country.  On  this  idea  was  based 
the  *'  restrictive  system, *'  which  was  followed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic-Eepublican  party  until  their  manly  action  and  long 
forbearance,  having  been  spumed  by  England,  resulted  in 
a  declaration  of  war. 

An  embargo  of  sixty  days  was  laid  in  1794,  which  was 
thought  to  have  some  effect.  In  November  of  this  year. 
Jay's  treaty  was  effected,  and  though  deficient  in  that  it 
allowed  the  right  of  search  and  a  few  other  things  to  Great 
Britain,  the  '*  restrictive  system '*  was  abandoned  for  ten 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  state  of  affairs 
was  more  unfortunate  for  the  United  States  than  in  1794 ; 
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for  in  1 805  almost  the  whole  ciyilized  world  was  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool  of  the  successive  wars  between  Napoleon 
and  Great  Britain.  The  same  year  England's  conduct  was 
equivalent  to  a  blow  at  neutral  commerce,  and  the  United 
States  at  once  began  advocating  the  ^^  restrictive  system.'' 
Orders  of  Great  Britain  for  six  annoying  years  were  met 
by  ^'  decrees  "  of  Napoleon,  and  both  were  issued  with  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  commerce  in  this  country.  The 
policy  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party  was  that  of 
peace  so  long  as  it  could  be  honorable,  and  in  its  efforts  to 
carry  out  this  idea,  embargoes  were  the  weapons  used 
against  the  aggressor,  till  their  efficiency  was  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  great  emergency. 

In  October,  1807,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  right 
of  impressment  as  exercised  by  Great  Britain  had  become 
almost  intolerable.  Thousands  of  seamen  had  been  taken 
from  American  sliips  and  pressed  into  British  service,  and 
the  crews  of  a  number  of  British  vessels  from  which  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained,  consisted  of  from  one  eighth  to 
one  third  of  American  seamen  taken  from  United  States 
vessels  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  citizens  of  England. 
As  a  protective  measure  to  this  country.  Congress  passed, 
on  the  22d  of  December,  1807,  the  famous  Embargo  Act, 
which  was  terminated  in  1809  by  a  resolution  of  Congress. 
In  March  of  this  year,  the  "restrictive  system,"  carried 
out  through  embargoes,  was  reinstated  in  part  by  what  was 
known  as  the  "  non-intercourse  system."  The  non-inter- 
course law  prohibited  the  entrance  to  American  ports  of 
public  or  private  British  or  French  vessels,  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  France  or  Great  Britain,  and  the  import- 
ation, after  May  20,  of  goods  grown  or  manufactured  in 
France,  Great  Britain,  or  their  colonies. 

While  this  government  had  been  endeavoring  by  em- 
bargoes, by  diplomacy,  by  non-imi)ortation  laws  and  by 
non-intercourse  laws  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  existence  of 
its  commerce ;  while  its  ambassadors  had  been  besieging 
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French  and  British  courts  with  ezpostnlationa  and  en- 
treaties ;  while  its  merchant  ships,  unprotected  and  nn- 
armed,  had  beea  seized  with  impunity  to  the  number  of 
over  fifteen  hundred ;  the  indignation  of  the  people  had 
been  gathering  strength,  until  it  now  was  past  central. 
The  new  Congress  which  met  on  the  4th  of  ^N^ovembcr, 

1811,  waa  composed,  in  a  largo  measure,  of  Democratic- 
Republicans,  elected  by  the  people  for  the  express  purpose 
of  bringing  matters  to  a  close  with  England,  by  a  resort  to 
arms,  if  necessary ;  and  hence,  the  members  constituted 
emphatically  a  war  Cougress.  "  Submission  men,"  who 
were  anxious  for  peace  at  any  price,  were  defeated  and  left 
at  home.  The  first  report  of  the  House  committee  on  for- 
eign relations  sounded  a  note  unusual  in  recent  proceed- 
ings. It  recited  the  misdeeds  of  Great  Britain  in  impressing 
and  enslaving  American  seamen,  and  capturing  Americau 
Tessels  bound  to  or  from  any  destination  at  which  her 
commerce  was  not  favored;  and  declared  that  the  time  had 
come  for  choosing  between  tame  submission  and  resistance 
by  all  the  means  which  God  had  placed  within  our  reach. 
Preparations  for  war  were  at  once  begun,  and  between 
Dec.  24, 1811,  and  July  6, 1812,  nineteen  acts  were  passed, 
most  of  them  for  the  increase  of  the  army  by  enlistment 
of  20,000  additional  regulars  and  50,000  volunteers,  and 
by  drafting  100,000  militia  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  All  this  was  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, which  was  the  leading  object  of  the  war.  The  appro- 
priations for  operations  on  land  were  tl2,000,000  while 
those  for  the  navy  were  t9,000,000.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  brought  to  coincide  with  the  majority, 
and  war  was  declared  against  England  on  the  18th  of  June, 

1812,  and  prosecuted  with  patriotism  till  the  close  of  1814, 
when  hostilities  were  terminated,  resnlting  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  onr  national  honor,  and  the  practical  abandon- 
ment by  England  of  the  acts  and  principles,  for  the 
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overthrow  of  which  the  war  was  inangarated  and  waged 
till  its  successful  termiuation. 

The  war  was  a  measure  of  the  Democratic-Repablican 
party,  and  during  the  trying  years  of  the  conflict  it  had 
to  encounter  opposition  from  the  Federal  party,  which 
was  almost  as  formidable  as  the  foe  in  the  field.  One 
form  of  opposition  to  the  war  took  the  shape  of  withhold- 
ing financial  support  to  the  measures  of  the  war.  Fed- 
eral capitalists  of  New  England  knowing  that  money 
furnished  the  sinews  of  war,  and  having  control  of  a  great 
share  of  the  monetary  interests  of  the  country,  endeavored 
to  break  down  the  credit  of  the  government,  and  to  dis- 
credit government  bills.  The  government  under  Mr.  Mad- 
ison needed  money  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  issued  eight 
per  cent  bonds  for  tliat  purpose,  and  placed  them  upon 
the  market.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  capitalists 
already  mentioned  set  up  tlie  cry  that  the  bonds  were 
worthless,  and  never  could  be  redeemed.  In  a  work  called 
the  0/ire  JJranch,  on  page  three  hundred  and  three,  is 
found  the  following,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  influ- 
ences that  were  brought  against  the  dominant  party  then 
controlling  the  government: 

"Every  possible  exertion  was  made,  particularly  in 
Boston,  to  deter  citizens  from  subscribing  to  the  loans, 
in  order  to  disable  the  government  from  carrying  on  the 
war,  and  of  course  to  compel  it  to  make  peace.  Associa- 
tions were  entered  into  in  the  most  solemn  and  public 
manner  for  this  ])urpose,  and  those  who  could  not  bo  in- 
duced by  mild  means,  were  deterred  by  denunciations.  A 
folio  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  lucubrations  that 
appeared  on  this  subject.  Tliose  who  subscribed  were  in 
direct  terms  declared  participators  in,  and  accessories 
to,  all  the  murders,  as  they  were  termed,  that  might  take 
place  in  the  unholy,  unrighteous,  wicked,  abominable  and 
accursed  war." 

Upon  the  same  subject  another  writer  says  :  "The  suo- 
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cess  of  the  Eastern  States  was  considerable.  Few  men 
have  the  courage  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  delusion, 
when  it  sets  in  very  strong.  There  were  some,  however, 
who  subscribed  openly,  in  defiance  of  denunciations  and 
threats.  Others  of  less  fine  texture,  loaned  their  money 
to  the  government  by  stealth,  and  as  clandestinely  as  if  it 
were  treasonable.  What,  alas !  must  be  the  awful  state  of 
society  when  a  free  citizen  is  afraid  of  lending  his  money 
publicly  to  support  the  government  that  protects  him.'* 

Puritanical  superstition  was  appealed  to  that  loans  to 
the  government  might  be  prevented.  Just  previous  to 
the  fast  day  in  Boston,  while  the  government  was  adver- 
tising for  loans,  the  foUowiug  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Federal  paper:  ''Let  no  man  who  wishes  to  continue  the 
war  by  active  measures,  by  voting  or  lending  money,  dare 
to  prostrate  himself  at  the  altar  on  Fast  Day,  for  they  are 
actually  as  much  partakers  in  the  war  as  the  soldier  who 
thrusts  his  bayonet,  and  the  judgment  of  God  awaits  them. 
Will  Federalists  subscribe  to  the  loan  ?  Will  they  loan 
money  to  our  national  rulers  ?  It  is  impossible  !  First, 
because  of  the  principal,  and  secondly,  because  of  the 
principal  and  interest.  If  they  lend  money  now  they  make 
themselves  parties  to  the  violation  of  the  Constitution,  the 
cruelly  oppressive  measures  in  relation  to  commerce,  and 
to  all  the  crimes  which  have  occurred  in  the  field  and  in 
the  cabinet.  To  what  purpose  have  Federalists  exerted 
themselves  to  shun  the  wickedness  of  the  war — to  rouse 
the  public  sentiment  against  it,  and  to  show  the  authors 
of  it  not  only  to  be  unworthy  of  public  confidence,  but 
highly  criminal,  if  now  they  contribute  the  sums  of  money 
without  which  these  rulers  must  be  compelled  to  stop. 

''By  the  very  ruinous  cause  pointed  out  by  Governor 
Strong,  that  is,  by  withholding  all  voluntary  aid  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  and  manfully  expressing  our  opinion  as  to 
its  injustice  and  ruinous  tendency,  we  have  arrested  its 
progress  and  driven  back  its  authors  to  abandon  their 
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nefarious  schemos^  and  to  look  anxiously  for  peace.  Some 
BSLy,  Will  you  let  the  country  become  bankrupt  ?  No,  the 
country  will  never  become  bankrupt^  but  pray  do  not  pre- 
vent their  trustees  becoming  bankrupt.  Do  not  prevent 
them  becoming  odious  to  the  public,  and  replaced  by 
better  men.  Any  Federalist  who  lends  his  money  to  the 
government  must  go  shake  hands  with  James  Madison  and 
claim  fellowship  with  Felix  Grundy.  Let  him  no  more 
call  himself  a  Federalist  and  friend  to. his  country.  He 
will  be  called  by  others  infamous.  But,  secondly.  Feder- 
alists will  not  lend  money  because  they  will  never  get  it 
again.  Now^  where  and  when  is  the  government  to  get 
money  to  pay  interest^  and  who  can  tell  whether  future 
members  of  Congress  may  think  the  debt  contracted  nnder 
such  circumstances^  and  by  men  who  lend  money  to  help 
out  measures  that  they  have  loudly  and  constantly  con- 
demned, ought  to  be  paid  ?  On  the  whole,  there  are  two 
very  strong  reasons  why  Federalists  will  not  lend  money: 
First,  because  it  would  be  an  abandonment  of  political 
and  personal  principles,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  pretty 
certain  they  will  never  be  paid  again.'* 

Extracts  like  the  preceding  might  be  given  ad  libitutfi, 
not  only  on  this  branch  of  opposition  to  the  war  but  alao 
on  other  branches  wherein  the  impediments  to  the  war 
were  equally  annoying  and  disgraceful ;  but  enough  has 
been  given  to  demonstrate  the  position  of  the  Democratic* 
Republican  party  regarding  this  war,  and  the  great  in- 
strumentality of  the  organization  in  destroying  the  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  over  our  commerce,  seamen,  and 
trade. 

The  benefits  of  the  war  of  1812  have  been  wonderful 
in  influencing  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  Peace,  plenty 
and  prosperity  resulted  from  its  benign  influence,  and  a 
third  of  a  century  passed  by  before  the  country  engaged 
another  time  in  war  with  a  sovereign  nation* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  MOKBOE  DOCTBINE. 


A  short  time  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte^  the  rulers  of  Prussia^  France^  Aus- 
tria, and  Eussia,  formed  an  alliance  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, not  in  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  foreign 
powers,  but  against  revolutionary  movements  within 
their  own  States.  In  1820  there  was  a  Congress  of  the 
allied  powers  at  Troppan,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  alliance  should  be  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  existing  dynasties ;  and 
that  if  this  principle  were  threatened  in  any  country  in 
Europe,  the  allied  powers  should  preserve  it  by  the  actual 
interference  of  the  force  of  arms.  In  Piedmont  and 
Naples,  popular  uprisings  having  taken  place,  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  armed  force  of  Austria  in  accordance  with 
measures  taken  at  the  Congress  at  Laibach,  in  1820,  and 
the  revolution  in  Spain  against  Ferdinand  VII.  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  armies  of  France  in  pursuance  of  measures 
taken  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  in  1822.  The  English 
government  represented  by  Castlereagh  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  at  the  first  two  congresses,  and  sanictioned 
what  was  done,  although  not  strictly  one'.of.th0  allied 
powers.  The  same  English  representative,  at  the  point  of 
starting  to  Verona,  committed  suicide,  and  George  Can- 
ning becoming  Secretary  of  State,  disapproved  of  the 
Spanish  intervention.  After  the  Spanish  King  had  been 
restored  to  the  crown.  Canning  concluded  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  principle  of  intervention  would 
be  also  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  Spanish  American 
colonies,  which  after  1810  were  successfully  drifting  into 
24  869 
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open  revolt  and  independence.  The  colonies  had  liberatud 
themselves  from  colonial  bondage  which  fettered  their 
trade  with  any  country  save  that  of  Spain^  and  England 
had  largely  profited  by  their  independent  condition. 
-  The  United  States  had  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  those  new  republics^  and  both  interest  and  sympathy 
made  this  great  country  strongly  opposed  to  any  effort  to- 
ward reconqucst  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The  suspicions  of 
Mr.  Canning,  in  the  summer  of  1823,  were  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Bush,  the  United  States  Minister  in  London,  and  the 
English  Secretary  expressed  his  great  desire  that  the 
United  States  join  him  in  endeavoring  to  thwart  the  ob- 
ject of  the  allied  powers.  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  Secretary 
of  State  to  Mr.  Monroe,  speaking  of  a  Cabinet  meeting 
held  in  September,  1823,  used  the  following  language: 
"  The  subject  for  consideration  was  the  confidential  propo- 
sal of  Canning,  Secretary  of  State,  to  B.  Bush,  and  the 
correspondence  between  them  relating  to  the  project  of 
the  holy  alliance  upon  South  America.  The  object  of 
Canning  appears  to  have  been  to  obtain  some  public  pledge 
from  the  United  States  ostensibly  against  the  forcible  in- 
terference of  the  holy  alliance  between  Spain  and  South 
America,  but  really  or  specially  against  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  any  part  of  Spanish  possessions.'' 
Mr.  Adams  thought  lightly  of  the  proceeding,  but  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Calhoun,  were,  as  Mr.  Adams  says,  *^very  much 
in  fear  that  the  holy  alliance  would  restore  all  South  Amer- 
ica to  Spain.'*  Upon  long  and  careful  consideration  it 
was  at  length  decided  that  some  disapprobation  of  the 
scheme  should  be  expressed  in  the  President's  message; 
and  the  passage  relating  to  this  subject,  and  also  another 
relating  to  the  claim  of  Bussia  to  part  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  coast,  was  discussed  to  a  great  extent,  and  as  finally 
adopted  by  the  Cabinet,  submitted  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Madison.    In  1823  the  annual  message  of  Mr.  Madi- 
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son  to  Congress  contained  the  following  sentiments  in  re- 
gard to  the  project  of  the  holy  alliance:  "We  owe  it  to 
candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  allied  powers  to  declare  that  we 
should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered,  and 
shall  not  interfere,  but  with  the  governments  which  have 
declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose 
independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration,  and  just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  an  interpo- 
sition for  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States. ''  In  another  part  of  the  mes- 
s&gG>  probably  with  reference  to  a  supposed  cession  by 
Spain  of  part  of  her  colonies,  in  case  of  success,  to  some 
of  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  the  following  sentence 
occurs:  ''The  American  continents  should  no  longer  be 
subjects  for  any  new  European  colonial  settlement.'' 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  allied  powers  never 
intended  innovations  in  South  America  as  Mr.  Canning 
supposed,  but  this  position  is  found  to  be  erroneous  by  ref- 
erence to  the  memoirs  of  Prince  Mettemich  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  invitation  of  the  allied  powers  was  met  by 
Canning  with  an  ''almost  brutal''  refusal. 

This  bold  stand  taken  by  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  comparatively  weak,  and  the  allied 
powers  were  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  indicates  bravery  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  and  was  a  bold,  patriotic  mani- 
festation, and  the  spirit  which  dictated  it  will  ever  be  highly 
appreciated,  as  it  was  at  the  time,  in  European  countries, 
by  all  the  liberal  classes.  England's  opposition  to  European 
intervention  was  strengthened  by  this  bold  utterance  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  served  as  a  means  of  hastening  her  recog- 
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uitioii  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  is  thus  inter- 
preted. Some  of  the  Spanish  colonies^  founded  on  this 
continent^  had  declared  themselves  independent  and  had 
succeeded  in  maintaining  it.  The  United  States  having 
recognized  the  independence  of  these  republics,  felt  duty 
bound  to  interfere  against  any  intervention  by  the  allied 
powers  of  Europe^  as  they  had  in  reference  to  the  Spanish 
succession.  This  country  said  nothing  about  abandoning 
the  neutrality  which  was  observed  between  Spain  and  her 
rebellious  colonies.  If  Spain  would  reconquer  them  she 
miglit  try,  but  this  country  would  not  permit  that  to  be 
done  with  the  assistance  of  the  allied  powers,  whose  object 
was  that  of  sustaining  and  propagating  absolute  mon- 
archical government  in  Europe,  and  of  introducing  that 
form  of  government  into  the  new  world  by  their  system 
of  intervention. 

President  Monroe  submitted  his  message  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  after  reviewing  it,  the  latter  returned  the 
document,  expressing  himself  as  follows:  '^  I  could  honestly, 
therefore,  join  in  the  declaration  proposed  that  we  aim  not 
at  the  acquisition  of  any  of  those  Spanish  American  posses- 
sions ;  that  we  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  amicable 
arrangement  between  them  and  the  mother  country ;  that 
we  will  oppose  with  all  our  means,  the  forcible  interposition 
of  any  power  or  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or  under  any  other 
form  or  pretext,  and  most  especially  their  transfer  to  any 
power  by  conquest,  cession  or  acquisition  in  any  other  war. " 

That  there  might  be  no  doubt  upon  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  all  false  impressions 
might  be  removed,  the  house  of  representatives  in  1825, 
resolved:  ^'  That  the  United  States  ought  not  to  become  a 
party  with  the  Spanish-American  Republics,  or  either  of 
them,  to  any  joint  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing interference  by  any  of  the  European  powers  with  their 
independence  or  form  of  government,  or  to  any  compact 
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for  the  purpose  of  preventing  colonization  upon  the  con- 
tinents of  America ;  but  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  left  free  to  act  in  any  such  crisis^  in  such  a 
manner  as  their  feelings  of  friendship  toward  those  repub- 
lics, and  as  their  own  honor  and  policy  at  the  time  may 
dictate/' 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  United  States  desired  the 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  such  that  the 
country  should  not  be  fettered  by  any  doctrine  or  pro- 
gramme, but  left  free  to  act  as  occasion  might  require. 
Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  same  view.  He  said  while  debating 
in  the  Senate  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  Yucatan, 
that  the  United  States  was  under  no  pledge  to  intervene 
against  intervention,  but  was  to  act  in  each  case  as  policy 
and  justice  required. 

Senator  Benton  of  Missouri,  took  the  same  view  of  this 
doctrine.  He  says:  '^  It  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
framing  a  sort  of  political  protection  or  guardianship  of 
the  two  Americas — the  United  States  to  stand  guard  over 
the  new  world  and  repulse  all  intrusive  colonists  from  its 
shore.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  or  more  at 
variance  with  our  established  principles  of  non-interference 
with  other  nations.  The  declaration  itself  did  not  import 
any  such  high  mission  and  responsible  attitude  for  the 
United  States;  it  went  no  further  than  to  declare  that 
any  European  interference  to  control  the  destinies  of  the 
new  American  States,  would  be  construed  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  an  unfriendly  spirit  toward  the  United  States. 
This  was  very  far  from  being  a  pledge  to  take  arms  in 
defense  of  the  invaded  American  States,  and  the  person  of 
all  others  after  Mr.  Monroe  himself,  and  hardly  less 
authoritative  on  this  point — Mr.  Adams,  his  successor  in 
the  presidency — has  given  the  exact  and  whole  extent  of 
what  was  intended  by  the  declaration.'' 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  as  understood 
by  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  but  it  has  a  popular  siguifi- 
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cation  of  a  broad  and  indefinable  sense^  and  such  as  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  being  attached  to  it.  In  this  sense  it 
implies  a  sort  of  political  protection  or  guardianship  of  the 
two  Americas^  to  be  exercised  by  the  United  States,  and 
with  this  construction  of  it  several  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  called  attention  to  the  doctrine  in  mes- 
sages to  Congress. 

In  whatever  sense  it  maybe  regarded,  it  has  had  a  most 
wholesome  influence  over  the  interests  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  seems  destined  to  figure  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  national  questions  in  the  Western  continent  for 
centuries  yet  to  come.  The  inception  and  promulgation 
of  this  doctrine  was  through  the  Democratic-Republican 
party.  For  all  its  benefits  to  the  Western  Hemisphei^, 
this  party  must  have  the  undivided  credit  and  honor. 


CHAPTER  V. 


AKKEXATION  OF  TERRITORT. 


THE  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  has  always  sanc- 
tioned the  annexation  of  territory  whenever  it  was 
known  to  be  advantageons  to  the  general  development  and 
li^st  interests  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  earliest 
physical  problems  with  which  American  statesmen  were 
called  to  deal  was  found  in  the  position  and  necessities  of 
the  immigrants  who  had  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains 
and  were  rapidly  occupying  the  Mississippi  valley.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  valley  were  to  be  permanently 
retained  in  the  Union  of  the  States^  it  was  necessary  that  a 
more  desirable  communication  should  be  formed  between 
them  and  the  older  States  than  that  of  crossing  the 
mountains.  Besides  this^  it  was  essential  that  the  western 
settlers  should  not  be  annoyed  by  Spanish  restrictions  upon 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches.  The 
attention  of  General  Washington  was  drawn  to  this  ques- 
tion during  the  closing  hours  of  the  Revolution^  and  in 
1784  he  personally  examined  the  Alleghanies,  in  a  tour  to 
Pittsburgh^  and  was  convinced  that  by  deepening  the 
Potomac  and  the  James^  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio 
river  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains^  canal  communi- 
cation between  the  east  and  the  west  could  be  secured.  He 
went  so  far  in  this  that  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
was  in  full  contemplation  when  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution. 
It  had  long  been  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment to  exclude  all  foreign  commerce  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. That  country  had  refused  in  1780  to  make  a  treaty 
wi^h  the  United  States,  the  main  reason  for  he^  ^efusid 
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being  Jay's  demand  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  riyer. 
It  appeared  from  a  letter  to  Congress,  written  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  that  Spain  had  even  designed  to  confine  the 
United  States  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  on 
the  ground  of  a  proclamation  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
in  1763,  forbidding  his  North  American  governors  to  grant 
lands  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

For  a  series  of  years  American  boats  passing  down  the 
Mississippi  were  hailed  by  Spanish  soldiers  guarding  forti- 
fications along  the  river.  These  boats  were  required  to 
pay  toll  before  they  could  continue  their  downward  course 
to  New  Orleans,  the  only  market  at  that  time  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  great  West.  Efforts  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  induce  Spain  to  cease  imposing  restrictions  upon  the 
commerce  of  Americans  from  the  Ohio  valley  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  So  great  was  the  annoyance  to  the  United 
States  by  the  unfriendly  acts  of  Spain,  that  James  Ross  in 
Congress  introduced  resolutions  authorizing  the  President 
to  call  out  50,000  militia  and  take  possession  of  New 
Orleans.  Instead  of  passing  this  resolution.  Congress 
appropriated  two  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  President,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1803, 
dispatched  James  Monroe  as  minister-extraordinary,  with 
discretionary  powers,  to  co-operate  with  Livingston  in  the 
proposed  purchase.  Matters  at  that  time  were  in  good  shape 
for  Mr.  Monroe.  A  new  war  between  France  and  England 
was  on  the  verge  of  breaking  out,  and  should  hostilities 
begin,  the  powerful  navy  of  England  would  make  Louisiana 
a  worthless  possession  to  France.  In  April,  Livingston, 
who  had  already  begun  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
New  Orleans  alone,  was  unexpectedly  invited  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  make  an  offer  for  the  entire  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  day  following  this  invitation  Mr. 
Monroe  reached  Paris,  and  the  two  Ministers  decided  to 
offer  110,000,000  for  the  territory.     Finally  the  price  was 
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fixed  at  115^000^000^  one  fourth  of  it  to  consist  in  the 
assumption  by  the  United  States  of  13^750^000  worth  of 
claims  of  American  citizens  against  France. 

In  the  articles  providing  for  the  annexation  the  follow- 
ing occurs  :  "  The  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic, 
desiring  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  strong  proof  of  his 
friendship,  doth  hereby  cede  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  Republic,  forever  and  in  full  sover- 
eignty, the  said  territory  with  all  its  rights  and  appurte- 
nances, as  fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been 
acquired  by  the  French  Republic  in  virtue  of  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty  concluded  with  His  Catholic  Majesty. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated 
in  the  union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon 
as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages, 
rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and 
religion  which  they  profess.'' 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  a  cause  of  unbounded 
exultation  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  party  which  supported 
him;  but  **the  news  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  was  like  a 
thunder-stroke  to  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid,  who  then  per- 
ceived the  enormous  fault  it  had  committed  in  sacrificing 
the  safety  of  Mexico.  Florida,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by 
the  United  States,  was  separated  from  the  Spanish  do- 
minions of  Mexico,  and  would  fall  on  the  first  occasion 
into  the  hands  of  its  neighbors.^' 

President  Jefferson  called  an  early  session  of  Congress, 
which  met  on  the  17th  of  October,  1803,  and  in  two  days 
the  Senate  confirmed  the  treaty  of  annexation.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution  to  carry  the  treaty 
into  effect  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  90  to  25,  the  opposition 
vote  being  cast  by  Federalists.  The  possession  of  Louisiana 
added  1,171,931  square  miles  to  the  area  of  the  United 
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States^  and  was  so  great  in  extent  as  to  more  than  doable 
the  number  of  square  miles  previously  owned  by  the 
young  Republic. 

In  1763  the  Perdido  river  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Louisiana.  When  England  in  that  year  became  the  owner 
of  tliat  part  of  Louisiana  cast  of  the  Mississippi^  she  at  once 
united  it  to  Florida  and  created  two  territories,  naming 
them  East  and  West  Florida.  By  the  fiftli  article  of  the 
treaty  which  closed  the  American  Revolution,  His  Britannic 
Majesty  coded  and  guaranteed  to  His  Catholic  Majesty 
Eastern  and  Western  Florida.  Spain  claimed,  therefore, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  she  could  not  retro- cede  to 
France  what  France  had  not  ceded  to  her  in  1763;  that 
Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  disappeared  from  the 
map  in  17C3  and  become  a  part  of  Florida,  and  that  when 
she  retro-ceded  Louisiana  to  France  in  1800,  she  had  no 
intention  of  ceding  with  it  the  separate  territory  of  West 
Florida  acquired  by  her  after  1763  from  Great  Britain. 
Consequently,  Si)ain  had  retained  Mobile,  and  levied  heavy 
duties  on  goods  to  or  from  the  upper  country,  by  way  of 
the  Alabama  rivers. 

The  United  States,  however,  took  the  ground  that  as 
Spain's  retro-cession  and  France's  cession  were  of  Louisi- 
ana, with  the  same  extent  that  it  had  when  France  pos- 
sessed it,  Louisiana's  eastern  boundary  was  now  the  Perdido. 
That  war  might  be  prevented,  the  claim  on  this  portion 
of  country  was  not  forcibly  asserted  until  1810,  when  the 
King  of  Spain  was  dethroned  and  the  Cortes  driven  to  the 
Isle  of  Leon  and  dissolved.  At  that  time  the  hereditary 
government  had,  to  all  appearances,  ceased  to  exist,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  Florida  met  at  Baton 
Rouge  and  declared  themselves  independent,  assuming  the 
"Lone  Star"  as  a  symbol  of  their  flag.  Gov.  Claybom 
of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  was  sent  by  President  Madison 
to  take  possession  of  West  Florida,  and  this  he  accom- 
plished, with  the  exception  of  Mobile,  late  in  1810.    Against 
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his  action  the  Spanish  Governor  and  the  British  Charge  d' 
Affaires  entered  their  protests.  Two  years  after  this  the 
Pearl  river  was  made  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana^  and  the  remaining  portion  of  West  Florida  was 
annexed  to  Mississippi  Territory.  In  1813  General  Wil- 
kinson took  possession  of  Mobile  and  of  the  entire  country 
of  West  Florida. 

While  all  these  things  were  going  on  there  was  a  deter- 
mination rapidly  growing  that  East  Florida  should  also 
be  acquired.  In  January,  1815,  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  take  temporary  possession  of  this  section  of 
the  country,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  his  purpose.  An  insurrection  having  been  stirred  up 
in  the  coveted  territory,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  having  refused  to  sustain  the  act  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  State  of  Georgia  declared  the  annexation  of 
Florida  necessary  to  its  peace  and  welfare,  and  practically 
declared  war  on  its  own  private  account.  Its  military 
efforts,  however,  were  of  no  avail.  In  1814  Andrew 
Jackson  was  in  command  at  Mobile.  Having  driven  a 
British  force  out  of  Pensacola,  he  restored  the  place  to  the 
Spanish  authorities  and  retired.  Four  years  afterward 
Jackson  made  a  raid  on  East  Florida  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  Spanish  assistance  given  to  the  Indians  whom 
he  was  endeavoring  to  subjugate.  He  captured  St.  Marks 
and  Pensacola,  and  hung  two  British  subjects  who  had 
given  aid  to  the  Seminoles,  declaring  them  outlaws  and 
pirates,  and  again  demonstrated  the  fact  that  Florida  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States.  The  following  year, 
February  22d,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  signed 
a  treaty  by  which  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States 
in  return  for  the  payment  by  the  latter  country  of  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  Spain  amounting  to  15,000,000. 
To  this  amount  was  added  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  to  Texas.  Spain  did  not^ratify  the  treaty  until  1821, 
having  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  induce  the  United 
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States  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  the  revolted  Spanish- 
American  colonies,  demanding  this  as  a  part  of  the  price 
of  Florida.  By  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  there  was 
given  to  the  United  States  an  important  section  of  country, 
and  an  annoying  enemy  on  the  soil  of  Florida  was  sup- 
l)lanted  by  peaceful,  prosperous  and  loyal  inhabitants. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  followed  as  an  inevitable  re- 
sult the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Texas  had 
been  settled  by  inhabitants  from  the  United  States,  and  in 
1836  gained  her  independence  of  Mexico.  This  inde- 
pendence was  recognized  by  the  United  States^  England, 
France,  and  Belgium.  The  country  had  borrowed  money 
and  expended  it  so  recklessly  that  it  could  borrow  no  longer 
and  its  operations  had  almost  come  to  a  standstill  for  the 
sheer  want  of  money.  On  this  account  annexation  to  the 
United  States  was  as  desirable  to  Texas  as  to  any  portion 
of  this  country,  and  in  August,  1837,  by  the  Texas  Minister 
at  Washington,  that  country  made  application  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  membership  in  the  United  States.  Negotiations 
and  communications  continued  from  time  to  time  till  the 
close  of  Tyler's  administration,  when  Congress  voted  that 
Texas  on  certain  conditions  could  become  a  member  of  the 
American  Union.  During  the  next  administration,  Texas 
accepted  the  conditions  of  the  United  States  and  became 
one  of  its  Territories.  When  Congress  met  in  the  winter 
following  the  inauguratian  of  President  Polk,  Texas  was 
made  a  State  of  the  American  Union. 

Texas  claimed  the  Eio  Grande  river  as  her  southern 
boundary,  but  the  Republic  of  Mexico  would  not  consent 
to  this,  and  took  the  position  that  the  Nueces  river  was  the 
proper  boundary.  The  territory  between  these  rivers  was  a 
subject  of  dispute,  and  it  had  been  stipulated  by  the  articles 
of  annexation  that  the  United  States  should  defend  Texas 
in  case  of  a  war  with  Mexico.  Immediatelv  after  the 
annexation  it  became  apptyent  that  hostilities  would  take 
place,  and  before  the  close  of  184G  the  disputed  territory 
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was  occupied  by  an  American  army.  After  a  brilliant  war 
which  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo^  the  Bio 
Grande  was  acknowledged  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  were  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  By  the  provision  of  this  treaty,  the 
territory  thus  annexed  including  that  part  of  New  Mexico 
east  of  the  Bio  Grande  which  was  claimed  by  Texas  and 
for  which  Texas  was  afterward  paid  110,000,000  by  the 
United  States,  added  to  the  area  of  our  country  545,783 
square  miles.  This  territory  was  somewhat  augmented  by 
the  Gadsden  purchase. 

Thus  under  the  sway  of  the  Democratic  party,  vast 
domains  have  been  added  to  the  United  States,  furnishing 
peaceful  and  happy  homes  to  the  oppressed  of  the  world 
and  to  countless  thousands  yet  to  be. 


CHAPTER  VL 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  STATE  RIGHTS. 

A  QUESTION  that  has  Iiad  a  large  share  of  attent 
givon  it,  and  one  on  which  there  has  arisen  gi 
differences  of  opinion  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democn 
party,  is  that  of  State  Rights.  The  view  of  Andrew  Ja 
son  upon  this  question  is  the  one  that  has  always  prevai 
in  Democratic  National  Conventions^  and  the  opinionc 
these  great  gatherings  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  alloi^ 
as  settling  questions  for  the  whole  party  represent 
Jackson  held  that  the  general  government  is  one  of 
pressly  granted  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it 
supreme;  that  tliese  powers,  faithfully  and  vigorously  c 
ried  out  are  necessary  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  wh< 
that  all  powers  not  expressly  granted  in  the  Constitution 
the  Federal  government  in  the  language  of  that  inst 
ment  itself  are  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  peoj 
This  doctrine  was  set  forth  by  the  Republican  party  at  i 
time  of  its  organization,  and  in  their  platform  at  Chici 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  first  nominated  for  Preside 
At  that  time  they  resolved  "that  the  maintenance  in^ 
late  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  insti 
tions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  ess< 
tial  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  8 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depends;  and  we  i 
nounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 
any  State  or  territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext, 

one  of  the  gravest  of  crimes/'    To  this  idea  the  Natio: 
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Democratic  party  still  adheres^  clinging  to  it  as  unaltera- 
bly fixed  in  its  creed;  but  it  has  not  since  appeared  in  any 
Bepublican  platform  from  the  time  of  Lincoln  till  the 
present,  while  it  has  been  reaflBrmed  by  the  Democratic 
party  at  each  one  of  their  National  Conventions. 

The  true  relation  of  the  States  to  the  general  govern- 
ment as  understood  by  the  Democratic  party,  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Jackson  in  his  immortal  proclamation  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
tlien,  forms  a  government,  not  a  league  ;  whether  it  be 
formed  by  compact  between  the  States  or  otherwise,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  its  character  is  the  same,  it  is  a  govem- 
menl  in  which  the  people  are  represented,  which  operates 
directly  on  the  people  individually,  not  upon  the  State; 
they  retain  all  the  power  they  did  not  grant.  But  each 
State  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many  powers  as  to 
constitute  jointly  with  the  other  States,  a  single  nation, 
cannot  from  that  period  possess  any  right  to  secede,  because 
such  secession  does  not  break  a  league,  but  destroys  the 
unity  of  a  nation;  and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only 
a  breach  which  would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a 
contract,  but  it  is  an  offense  against  the  whole  Union.  To 
say  that  any  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the  Union, 
is  to  say  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  nation ;  because  it 
would  be  a  solecism  to  contend  that  any  part  of  a  nation 
might  dissolve  its  connection  with  the  other  parts,  to 
their  injury  and  ruin,  without  committing  any  offense. 
Secession,  like  any  other  revolutionary  act,  may  be  morally 
justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression  ;  but  to  call  it  a 
constitutional  right,  is  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms, 
and  can  only  be  done  through  gross  error  or  to  deceive 
those  who  are  willing  to  assert  a  right,  but  would  pause 
before  they  made  a  revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties  con- 
sequent on  a  failure.'' 

In  these  terms,  remarkable  for  their  clearness,  are  set 
forth  the  principles  on  the  rights  of  a  State  adhered  to  by 
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the  great  Democratic  party  of  the  country,  and  "  to  charge 
the  organization  with  the  errors,  mistakes  and  crimes  of 
those  who  disregarded  the  teachings  of  their  party  ia  so 
grossly  an  just  that  it  needs  no  further  refatation." 


•■ 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


A  TARIFF  FOR  REVElSrUE. 


POLITICAL  parties  in  this  country  have,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  since  the  foundation  of  the  government, 
discussed  the  question  of  how  to  raise  revenues  with  which 
to  support  the  general  government. 

The  country  has  always  had  a  party  in  favor  of  special 
protection  to  American  manufacturers,  by  a  specific  duty 
on  imported  articles,  and  this  would  be  advocated  whether 
the  necessities  of  the  government  required  much  or  but 
little  revenue.  Their  fundamental  idea  is  that  protection 
should  exist  for  the  sake  of  protection ;  while,  upon  the 
other  hand  there  has  always*  existed  a  strong  element 
favoring  the  principle  of  "  free  trade,'*  a  term  varying  in 
significance  from  a  tariff  for  revenue  to  that  of  absolute 
'*  free  trade  ^'  and  direct  taxation. 

The  Democratic  party  has  always  favored  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  so  adjusted  '*  in  a  spirit  of  equity,  caution  and 
compromise,  that  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce  will  be  equally  favored. *'  The 
doctrine  of  the  Democracy  from  this  definition  and  from 
promulgations  in  National  Conventions  from  time  to  time 
is  that  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  not  for  protection.  The 
party  believes  that,  as  a  constitutional  principle,  the  na- 
tional government  "  has  no  power  to  collect  more  revenue 
than  just  enough  to  meet  its  lawful  expenditures — just 
enough  to  carry  out  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  it 
in  the  Constitution.'' 

The  collection  of  any  greater  sum  than  this  is  regarded 
by  the  Democracy  as  a  system  that  is  not  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  and  besides  this  they  look  upon  the  plan 
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as  unequal  and  unjust,  and  if  persisted  in  would  result  in 
the  ruination  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The 
people  of  the  country  have  submitted  to  a  high  tariff  since 
the  war,  to  one  higher,  indeed,  than  any  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  consent,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  treasury 
for  large  revenues,  in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  to  liquidate  a  portion  of  the  debt  itself ;  but  whatever 
these  necessities  may  be.  Democrats  do  not,  as  a  party, 
believe  in  the  protective  system,  or  in  raising  any  more 
money  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  government.  The  following  views,  gathered  by 
Mr.  Bloom  from  President  Jackson's  farewell  address, 
give  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  tariff 
question : 

**When  the  public  debt,  resultant  of  the  war  of  1812, 
had  been  almost  paid,  and  a  surplus  was  about  to  accumu- 
late in  the  national  treasury.  President  Jackson  advised 
the  people  that  the  design  to  collect  an  extravagant  rev- 
enue, and  to  burden  the  people  with  taxes  beyond  the 
economical  wants  of  the  government  had  not  been  aban- 
doned. 

**  The  various  interests,  he  said,  would  combine  together 
to  impose  a  heavy  tariff,  and  produce  an  overflowing  treas- 
ury, and  these  elements  were  too  strong,  and  had  too 
much  at  stake  to  surrender  the  contest;  and  the  history  of 
tariff  legislation  from  that  day  to  this,  verifies  his  predic- 
tions. 

"  The  great  corporations  which  have  grown  up,  and  the 
wealthy  individuals  engaged  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, desire  a  high  tariff  in  order  to  increase  their 
gains,  under  the  plausible  argument  that  they  desire  it  in 
order  to  pay  their  working  men  better  wages.  Designing 
politicians  support  it  to  conciliate  their  favor,  and  advocate 
profuse  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  influ* 
ence  in  other  quarters. 
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'*  Wheu  driven  from  the  policy  of  making  immense  public 
internal  improvements,  they  shelter  themselves  under  the 
plea  of  dividing  the  surplus  revenue  thus  raised  among  the 
States,  as  another  means  to  induce  Congress  to  continue 
the  policy  of  protective  tariffs. 

"  The  Democracy  believe  that  the  only  safe  principle  is  to 
levy  a  tariff  only  for  purposes  of  revenue;  and  confine  the 
government  rigidly  within  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate 
duties.  They  insist  that  it  has  no  power  to  raise  more 
revenue,  or  to  impose  any  tax,  except  for  the  purposes  enu- 
merated; and  that  if  its  income  is  found  to  exceed  tliese 
wants,  it  must  be  reduced,  and  the  burdens  of  the  people 
so  far  lightened. 

*'  The  revenue,  no  matter  how  raised,  unless  it  be  by  di- 
rect taxation  upon  incomes,  must  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people — ^from  the  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  laboring  classes  of  the  country — the  consuming 
class. 

"  The  excess  not  required,  cannot  be  returned  to  them  in 
any  possible  way — ^the  class  who  most  need  it,  and  who 
are  justly  entitled  to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  species  of  legal 
robbery — a  forced  loan  never  to  be  repaid;  not  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  life  of  the  nation;  but  to  unduly 
stimulate  the  production  of  manufactured  articles  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  hour,  that  a  privileged  few  may  reap 
its  benefits,  and  accumulate  more  than  their  just  share  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country. 

^'They  believe  that  this  unnatural  stimulation  itself, 
will,  if  over-production  be  the  result,  finally  lead  to  greater 
embarrassments  than  if  left  to  regulate  itself  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

"Eichard  Cobden,  of  England,  laid  down  the  cardinal 
principles  of  a  tariff  incorporated  in  financial  legislation, 
as  follows:  *  Taxes,  when  necessary,  must  be  laid  for  rev- 
enue alone,  and  in  their  remission  of  those  to  be  remitted 
the  interests  of  the  consumers  are  paramount,  and  must 
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be  consulted;  no  taxes  should  be  levied  exclusively  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  producers  or  manufacturers — they 
have  no  right  to  enjoy  this  immunity  because  in  the  mi- 
nority/ 

"  In  this  country,  the  agricultural  class  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  no  legislation  is  asked  to  protect  them. 
All  they  want  is  a  market  the  world  over,  to  sell  their  pro- 
ductions; but  the  manufacturer  wants  his  productions 
protected,  so  that  lie  can  ecII  at  the  highest  prices  by  creat- 
ing an  artificial  demand,  or  rather  by  excluding  competi- 
tion. If  the  principle  were  souili,  it  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  our  inter- State  commerce,  whereas  it  has 
been  entirely  excluded.  Hence  to  aid  manufactures,  both 
agriculture  and  commerce  are  injured,  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  sound  principles  of  political  economy, 
because,  in  a  great  agricultural  country  like  this,  the  prin- 
ciple announced  by  Jefferson  —  'the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid^  are  con- 
ducive of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  of 
vastly  more  importance  to  the  country  at  large,  than  the 
mere  development  of  a  comparatively  small  class  of  manu- 
facturing interests.  Ratlier  should  all  these  great  interests 
be  considered  as  Jackson  declared,  and  these  be  left  free 
and  unfettered,  that  commerce  may  flow  into  those  natural 
channels  in  which  individual  enterprise  may  direct  it, 
which  is  always  the  safest  guide. 

"These  reasons,  founded  upon  the  Constitution,  and 
resulting  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  have 
induced  men  to  be  Democrats,  and  compel  them  to  favor  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  and  not  only  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
They  believe  that  wliere  so  large  an  amount  of  revenue  is 
needed  to  supply  the  necessities  of  our  government,  that 
sufficient  protection  is  afforded,  incidentally,  without  legis- 
lating purely  in  the  interest  of  classes,  thereby  aiding  in 
fostering  monopolies — the  bane  of  free  governments, — 
which  will  be  enabled  thereby  to  enrich  themselves  beyond 
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measure^  by  the  additional  profits  wrung  from  consumers^ 
who  ultimately  are  compelled  to  pay^  not  only  the  tariff 
thereon — or  rather  the  enhanced  price  by  reason  of  the 
tariff^  but  the  additional  profits  thereon  by  reason  of  the 
enhanced  price.  For  these  and  many  more  reasons^  here 
excluded  for  want  of  space,  Democrats  are  opposed  to  a 
high  protective  tariff — as  specific  duties  upon  imports/' 


I<  . 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  UNION. 

TnE  Democratic  party  has  always  upheld  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  an  instrument  that  should  receive  the  unyarying 
support  of  every  American.  The  Union  of  the  States,  *'one 
and  inseparable,^'  and  bound  togetltir  so  closely  that  they 
can  not  be  separated,  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  this  time- 
honored  party.  There  have  been  four  especial  opportu- 
nities for  this  party  to  show  to  the  world  that  its  ad- 
vocacy of  the  permanency  and  inviolability  of  the  Union 
and  Constitution,  has  been  consistent,  radical,  and  un- 
varying from  the  formation  of  the  party  till  the  present 
hour.  We  will,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  consider  each 
opportunity  separately  and  treat  them  under  the  head  of 
attempts  at  rebellion. 

The  first  effort  toward  rebellion  against  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution,  was  in  New  England  during  the  period 
of  our  troubles  with  Great  Britain,  when  the  Democratic 
party  was  exerting  its  every  energy  to  maintain  the  honor 
of  the  country,  the  force  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Union  of  the  States. 

James  Madison  was  often  severely  censured  by  many  of 
his  most  ardent  political  friends  for  not  imprisoning  the 
utterers  of  the  following  sentiments  of  treason,  and 
although  the  danger  from  these  influences  was  imminent, 
and  at  the  time  threatened  to  finally  destroy  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Madison  trusted  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
to  maintain  this  government,  nor  did  he  arbitrarily  arrest 
a  man,  nor  proclaim  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  agaimst  any  of  the  people.     The  sequel  proved  the 
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wisdom  of  Madison's  course^  for  while  the  authors  of  that 
seditious  treason  that  threatened  to  take  New  England  out 
of  the  Union,  soon  found  themselves  buried  in  disgrace, 
he  was  spared  the  charge  of  eyen  the  attempt  at  oppres- 
sion. All  will  agree  that  he  would  have  been  justified  in 
arresting  the  authors  of  the  following: 

EXTRACTS  OP  TREASON. 

Those  who  startle  at  the  danger  of  separation  teU  us  that  the  soil 
of  New  England  is  hard  and  sterile— that  deprived  of  the  productions 
of  the  South,  we  should  soon  become  a  wretched  race  of  cowherds 
and  fishermen;  that  our  narrow  territory  and  diminished  population 
would  make  us  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  powers.  Do  these  men  forget 
what  national  energy  can  do  for  a  people?  Have  they  not  read  of 
Holland?  Do  they  not  remember  that  it  grew  in  wealth  and  power 
amidst  combat  and  alarm!  That  it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain 
(our  Virginia)  and  its  chapels  became  churches  and  its  poor  man's 
cottages  prince's  palaces? — Boston  Gentinelf  Dec.  10,  1814> 

It  is  said,  that  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  enemy  Is  to 
violate  the  Constitution,  and  to  sever  the  Union.  Are  they  not  both 
already  virtually  destroyed?  Or  in  what  stage  of  existence  would 
they  be  should  we  declare  a  neutrality,  or  even  withhold  taxes  and 
men. — Boston  Centinel,  Dee.  i^.  1814* 

By  a  commercial  treaty  with  England  which  shall  provide  for  the 
admission  of  such  States  as  may  wish  to  come  into  it,  and  which  shall 
prohibit  England  from  making  a  treaty  with  the  South  and  West — 
which  does  not  give  us  at  least  equal  privileges  with  herself— our  com- 
merce will  be  secured  to  us;  our  standing  in  the  Nation  raised  to  its 
proper  level,  and  New  England  feelings  will  no  longer  be  sported  with, 
or  her  interest  violated. — Boston  Centinel,  I8I4. 

If  we  submit  quietly  our  destruction  is  certain.  If  we  oppose 
them  with  a  highminded  and  steady  conduct,  who  will  say  that  we 
shall  not  beat  them  all?  No  one  can  suppose  that  a  conflict  with  a 
tyranny  at  home,  would  be  as  easy  as  with  an  enemy  from  abroad, 
but  firmness  will  anticipate  and  prevent  it  Cowardice  dreads  it,  and 
will  surely  bring  it  on  at  last.  Why  this  delay  ?  Why  leave  that  to 
chance  which  our  finnness  should  conunand?  Will  our  wavering 
frighten  government  into  compliance  ?^/&u{. 

We  must  do  it  deliberately,  and  not  from  irritation  at  our  wrongs 
and  sufferings,  and  when  we  have  once  entered  on  the  tiigh  course  of 
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honor,  and  independence,  let  no  difficulties  stay  our  course,  nor 
dangers  drive  us  back. — Ibid, 

We  arc  convinced  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  Massachusetts 
must  make  a  resolute  stand,  and  recurring  to  first  principles,  view  men 
and  things  as  they  are.  The  sophisticated  government  which  these 
States  have  witnessed  for  thirteen  years  past,  has  almost  completed 
their  ruin,  and  every  day  still  adds  to  their  distracted  condition. — 
Ipsicieh  Memorial,  Sept.  IS,  1S13. 

The  sentiment  is  hourly  extending,  and  in  these  Northern  States 
will  soon  be  universal,  that  we  are  in  no  better  condition  with  r^pect 
to  the  South  than  that  of  a  conquered  people. — Boston  Centirul,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1813. 

We  have  no  more  interest  in  waging  this  sort  of  war  at  proseni, 
at  the  command  of  Virginia,  than  Holland  in  accelerating  her  ruin, 
by  imiting  her  destiny  with  France. — Ibid. 

Should  the  present  Administration,  with  the  adherence  in  the 
Southern  States  still  persist  in  the  prosecution  of  this  ruinous  and 
wicked  war,  in  unconstitutionally  creating  new  States  in  the  mud  of 
Louisiana,  and  in  opposition  to  the  conmiercial  rights  and  privileges 
of  New  England,  much  as  we  deprecate  a  separation  of  the  Union, 
we  deem  it  an  evil  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  co-operation  with 
them  in  their  nefarious  projects. — Deerfinild  (Mass.)  Petition,  Janu- 
ary W,  1S14. 

You  ask  my  opinion  on  a  subject  which  is  much  talked  of,  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  On  this  subject  I  differ  from  my  fellow-citi- 
zens generally,  and  therefore  I  ought  to  speak  and  write  with  diffidence. 
I  have  for  many  years  considered  the  Union  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  as  not  essential  to  the  safety,  and  very  much  opposed 
to  the  interest,  of  both  sections.  The  extent  of  the  territory  is  too 
large  to  be  harmoniously  governed  by  the  same  representative  body. 
A  despotic  i)rince,  like  the  Emperor  of  Russia  may  govern  a  wide 
extent  of  territory,  and  numerous  distinct  nations,  for  his  will  con- 
trols their  j(?alou.sies  and  discordant  interests;  but  when  States,  having 
different  interests  are  permitted  to  decide  on  those  interests  themselves, 
no  harmony  can  be  expected.  The  commercial  and  non-commercial 
States  have  views  so  different  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that 
they  ever  can  l)e  satisfied  with  the  same  laws  and  the  same  system  of 
measures.  I  firmly  believe  that  each  section  would  be  l)etter  satisfied 
to  govern  itself,  and  each  is  large  and  ix)pulous  enough  for  its  own 
protection,  especially  as  we  have  no  powerful  nations  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. These  obsers-ations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Western 
States,  a  large  body  and  a  distinct  porUon  of  the  country,  which 
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would  goYcm  themsdyeB  better  than  the  Atlantic  States  can  govern 
them.  [This  was  in  accordance  with  the  old  Federal  notion  that  some 
States  should  be  controlled  and  governed  by  others — ^and  New  Eng- 
land has  ever  acted  on  that  doctrine.]  That  the  Atlantic  States  do 
not  want  the  aid  of  the  strength,  nor  the  counsels  of  the  Western 
States  is  certain,  and  I  believe  the  public  welfare  would  be  better  con- 
sulted and  more  promoted  in  a  separate  than  in  a  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  mountains  form  a  natural  line  of  division,  and  moral  and 
commercial  habits  would  unite  the  Western  people.  In  like  manner 
the  moral  and  conmiercial  habits  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States 
would  link  them  together,  as  would  the  like  habits  of  the  slave-hold- 
ing States.  Indeed,  the  attempt  to  unite  this  vast  territory  under  one 
head,  has  long  appeared  to  me  absurd!  I  believe  a  peaceable  separa- 
tion would  be  for  the  happiness  of  all  sections,  but  as  the  citizens  of 
this  country  have  generally  been  of  a  different  opinion,  it  is  best  not 
to  urge  for  a  separation,  till  they  are  convinced  of  their  error. — Com- 
munieoHon  in  Boston  Gentinel,  JtUy  18,  181S, 

We  will  ask  the  infatuated  man  of  property,  beguiled  by  the  arts 
of  Albert  Gallatin,  by  what  fund,  and  by  whom,  they  will  be  repaid 
the  advances  made  on  exchequer  bills  and  the  loans,  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union?  We  ask  them  further,  whether  from  pres- 
ent appearances,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  there  is  the  least 
foundation  to  build  a  hope  that  the  Union  will  last  twelve  months? 
We  look  to  Russia  to  save  us  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  If  a 
reverse  of  fortune  is  in  reserve  for  Alexander,  and  the  war  continues, 
the  Union  is  evidently  gone. — Federal  Bepublican,  18 tJ^ 

The  once  venerable  Constitution  has  expired  by  dissolution  in  the 
hands  of  those  wicked  men  who  were  sworn  to  protect  it.  Its  spirit, 
with  the  precious  souls  of  its  first  founders,  has  fled  forever.  Its 
remains,  with  theirs,  rest  in  the  silent  tomb.  At  your  hands,  there- 
fore, we  demand  deliverance.  New  England  is  unanimous,  and  we 
announce  our  irrevocable  decree,  that  the  tyrannical  oppression  of 
those  who  at  present  usurp  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  is  beyond 
endurance,  and  we  will  resist  it. — Boston  Centinel,  Dee,  S8, 18 14. 

Long  enough  have  we  grasped  at  shadows  and  illusions,  and  been 
compelled  to  recoil  upon  ourselves,  and  feel  the  stings  of  real,  sub- 
stantial, hopeless  woe,  sharpened  by  disappointment.  Long  enough 
have  we  paid  the  taxes  and  fought  the  battles  of  the  Southern  States. 
Long  enough  have  we  been  scouted,  abused  and  oppressed  by  men 
who  claim  a  right  to  rule  and  to  despise  us.  Long  enough  have  we 
been  submissive  slaves  of  the  senseless  representatives  of  the  equally 
senseless  Datiyes  of  Africa,  and  of  the  semi-barbarous  huntsmen  of  the 
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western  wilderness.  Re&lities  alone  can  work  our  deliverance,  and 
deliverance  we  deliberately,  solemnly  and  irrevocably  decree  to  be 
our  right,  and  we  will  obtain  it. — Ibid,  Dee.  S4,  ISI4. 

The  sufferings  which  have  multiplied  so  thick  about  us  have  at 
length  aroused  New  England.  She  will  now  meet  every  danger,  and 
go  through  every  difficulty,  imtil  her  rights  are  restored  to  the  full, 
and  ficttle<l  too  strongly  to  be  shaken.  She  will  put  aside  all  half- 
way measures.  She  will  look  with  an  eye  of  doubt  on  those  who 
oppose  them.  She  will  tell  such  men  tliat  if  they  hope  to  lead  In  the 
cause  of  New  England  independence  they  must  do  it  in  the  spirit  of 
New  England  men. — I  hid.  Dee.  7,  IS  J  4. 

Throwing  off  all  connection  with  this  wasteful  war — making 
X)en('e  with  the  enemy  and  opening  once  more  our  commerce,  would 
be  a  wise  and  manly  course. — I  bid,  Dec.  17,  18 14. 

That  there  will  be  a  revolution  if  the  war  continues  many  months 
no  man  con  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  human  nature  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  study  cause  and  eflcct.  The  Eastern  States  are  marching 
stealthily  and  straightforward  up  to  the  object.  In  times  past  there 
was  nmch  talk  and  loud  menaces,  but  little  action  among  the  friends 
of  reform  in  New  England.  Now,  we  shall  hear  little  said  and  much 
done.  The  new  Constitution  [of  the  Uartford  convention]  is  to  go 
into  operation  as  soon  as  two  or  three  States  shall  have  adopted  it^ 
Federal  RepvUican,  ISI4. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1815,  a  treasonable  meeting  was 
held  by  the  Federals  at  Reading,  which  passed  a  series  of  in- 
cendiary resolutions,  ffbm  which  we  select  the  following: 

liesolcedf  That  we  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  State  authorities  of  New 
England,  and  that  to  them,  under  God,  the  Chief  Governor  of  the 
Universe,  we  look  for  aid  and  direction,  and  that  for  the  present, 
until  tlie  public  opinion  shall  be  known,  we  will  not  enter  our  earn- 
ings, pay  our  continental  taxes,  or  aid,  inform,  or  assist  any  officer  in 
their  collection. 

In  this  alarming  state  of  things  we  can  no  longer  be  silent.  When 
our  unquestional)le  rights  are  invaded  we  will  not  sit  down  and 
coolly  calculate  what  it  may  cost  to  defend  them.  We  vnW  not  barter 
llie  lilxirties  of  our  children  for  slavish  repose,  or  surrender  our  birth- 
right, but  with  our  lives. 

We  rememlKT  the  resistance  of  our  fathers  to  oppressions  which 
dwindle  into  insiguilicance  when  compared  with  those  we  are  called 
upon  to  ^dure,    The  rights  which  we  have  received  from  God  we 
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will  never  yield  to  man.  We  call  upon  our  State  Legislature  to  pro- 
tect UB  in  the  enjoyment  of  tnose  privileges,  to  assert  which  our 
fathers  died,  and  to  defend  which  we  profess,  ourselves,  ready  to 
resist  unto  blood.  We  pray  your  honorable  body  to  adopt  measures 
immediately  to  secure  to  us  especially  our  undoubted  right  to  trade 
[with  Great  Britain]  within  our  own  State. 

We  are  ourselves  ready  to  aid  you  in  securing  it  to  us,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  i)eaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must,  and 
we  pledge  to  you  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves  and  property  in  support  of 
whatever  measures  the  dignity  and  liberties  of  this  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  State  may  seem  to  your  wisdom  to  demand. — Extract 
from  a  Memorial  cf  the  citizens  of  Netoburyport,  Mass.,  Jan,  SI,  18 14, 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massacliusetts, 

On  or  before  the  4th  of  July,  if  James  Madison  is  not  out  of  office, 
a  new  form  of  government  will  be  in  operation  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  Union;  instantly  after,  the  contest  in  many  of  the  States  will 
be,  whether  to  adhere  to  the  old  or  Join  the  new  government.  Like 
eveiything  else  which  was  foretold  years  ago,  and  which  is  verified 
every  day,  this  warning  will  also  be  vilified  as  visionary.  Be  it  so. 
But  Mr.  Madison  cannot  complete  his  term  of  service  if  the  war  con- 
tinues. It  is  not  possible.  And  if  he  knew  hmnan  nature  he  would 
see  it. — Federal  Republican,  Nov,  7,  ISli, 

Is  there  a  Federalist,  a  patriot,  in  America  who  concedes  it  his 
duty  to  shed  his  blood  for  Bonaparte,  for  Madison,  for  Jefferson,  and 
for  the  host  of  ruffians  in  Congress  who  have  set  their  faces  against 
us  for  years,  and  spirited  up  the  brutal  part  of  the  populace  to  destroy 
us?  Not  one  1  Shall  we  then,  any  longer,  be  held  in  slavery,  and 
driven  to  desperate  poverty  by  such  a  graceless  faction?  Heaven 
forbid  ! — Boston  Gazette. 

If  the  impending  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  is  defeated  by 
insidious  artifice — if  the  friendly  and  conciliatory  proposals  of  the 
enemy  should  not,  from  French  subserviency,  or  views  of  sectional 
ambidon,  be  met  throughout  with  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  sincer- 
ity, so  as  to  terminate  the  infamous  war  which  is  scattering  its  terrors 
around  us,  and  arrest  the  calamities  and  distress  of  a  disgraced  coun- 
try, it  is  necessary  to  apprise  you  that  such  conduct  will  be  no  longer 
borne  with.  The  injured  States  will  be  compelled  by  every  motive 
of  duty,  interest  and  honor,  by  one  manly  exertion  of  their  strength, 
to  dash  into  atoms  the  bonds  of  tyranny.  It  will  then  be  too  late  to 
retreat.  The  die  will  be  cast — fr^om  purchased. — Extract  from  a 
letter  to  James  Madison  entitled  *' Northern  Oriemnces,"  and  extcnmdy 
circulated  through  New  York  and  New  England,  dated  May,  I8I4,  p,  4, 
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A  separation  of  the  States  "will  be  an  inevitable  result  Motivei 
numerous  and  urgent  will  demand  that  measure.  As  they  originate 
in  oppression,  the  oppressors  must  be  responsible  for  the  momentous 
and  contingent  events  arising  from  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Con- 
fedenicy,  and  the  erection  of  separate  governments.  It  will  be  their 
work.  While  posterity  will  admire  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
eastern  section  of  our  country,  and  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  firmness  and  wisdom,  the  descendants  of  the  south 
and  west  will  have  reason  to  curse  the  infatuation  and  folly  of  your 
councils. — Ibid,  p.  9, 

Bold  and  resolute  when  they  step  forth  in  the  sacred  cause  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  the  northern  people  will  secure  their  object. 
No  ol)stacle  can  impede  tliem.  No  force  can  withstand  their  power- 
ful aim.  The  most  numerous  armies  will  melt  before  their  manly 
strength.  Does  not  the  page  of  history  instruct  you  that  the  feeble 
debility  of  the  South  never  could  face  the  vigorous  activity  of  the 
North?  Do  not  the  events  of  past  ages  remind  you  of  the  valuable 
truth  that  a  single  spark  of  northern  liberty,  especially  when  en- 
lightened by  congenial  commerce,  will  explode  a  whole  atmosphere 
of  sultry  southern  despotism. — Ibid,  p.  12, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  preceding  sentiments  were 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution^  and  that  they  wore  aimed  directly  against 
the  Democnitic  party  and  their  representatives  in  power 
who  were  drawing  out  the  resources  of  the  nation  in  behalf 
of  the  TTnion  and  its  fundamental  law. 

Following  this  general  outcry  there  appeared  the  diffi- 
culty with  Missouri,  attendant  upon  her  application  for 
admission  into  the  Union.  During  that  discussion  there 
were  threats  of  dissolving  the  Union  that  created  much 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  some  leading  men.  The  cry 
which  was  here  started  rang  in  Jefferson's  ears  "like  a 
fire-bell  in  the  night."  Up  to  the  hour  of  his  death  the 
subject  worked  upon  his  mind  and  caused  him  much  un- 
easiness. It  was  tlie  theme  of  his  correspondence  and  of 
his  conversation,  for  he  saw  in  the  agitation  the  seeds  of 
early  and  certain  dissolution. 
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The  second  attempt  toward  rebelling  against  the 
United  States  goyemment  was  made  by  South  Carolina 
in  1832.  This  rebellion,  thoagh  formidable,  and  enlist- 
ing the  bitterest  passions  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, was  principally  confined  to  certain  persons  of  South 
Carolina,  whose  ancestors  had  opposed  the  Constitution 
and  hated  our  form  of  government,  and  who  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  put  into  operation  their  cherished  sys- 
tem of  aristocracy,  similar  to  that  of  England,  and  who 
held  with  the  same  class  hailing  from  New  England, 
''  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing/' 

Immediately  after  the  tariff  measure  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Twenty-second  Congress  was  passed,  and  the 
address  of  the  South  Carolina  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, sent  out,  meetings  were  held  all  over  that  State 
denouncing  the  tariff,  and  pledging  persons  attending 
to  support  the  State  government  in  any  measures  of 
resistance  it  might  adopt.  The  nuUifiers  gained  a  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  which 
body  Governor  Hamilton  convened  in  special  session  at 
Columbia,  October  22,  1832.  The  first  thing  taken  up 
was  the  tariff  question,  and  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  a 
convention  to  meet  in  that  city  on  the  19th  of  November 
following.  This  convention  recommended  the  passage  of 
an  ordinance,  declaring  all  the  acts  of  Congress  imposing 
duties  on  imported  goods,  and  more  especially  the  laws  of 
May  19,  1828,  and  July  14,  1832,  to  be  null  and  void 
within  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It  further  provided 
that  no  appeal  should  be  permitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  any  question  concerning  the  valid- 
ity of  the  ordinance,  or  of  the  laws  passed  to  give  effect 
thereto.  It  also  prohibited  the  authorities  from  enforcing 
the  payment  of  duties  within  the  State  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  February,  1833.  The  Legislature  passed  the  laws 
required  by  this  ordinance  soon  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention. 
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This  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  from  the  President^ 
in  which  he  pronounced  against  the  action  of  South  Caro- 
lina, expounded  the  Constitution  according  to  the  views 
of  Webster,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style 
and  spirit  of  this  proclamation,  take  the  following :  **  I 
consider,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  assumed  by  one  State,  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union,  contradicted  ex])ressly  by  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  unauthorized  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent 
with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed.*'  In 
South  Carolina  the  proclamation  was  characterized  as 
"the  edict  of  a  dictator.*'  The  Governor  urged  the  peo- 
ple to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  State,  and  Congress  em- 
powered the  President  to  employ  the  forces  necessary  to 
insure  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Accordingly  he  oc- 
cupied Charleston  harbor  with  a  naval  force,  and  furnished 
guards  for  the  protection  of  officials  engaged  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  under  the  tariff  of  1832.  Virginia,  at 
this  juncture,  offered  her  mediation.  During  this  time 
there  was  going  on  in  Congress  a  prolonged  discussion  on 
various  modifications  of  the  tariff,  which  ended  in  the 
passage  of  a  bill  known  as  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833, 
championed  by  Henry  Clay.  It  provided  for  a  gradual 
reduction  of  duties  till  June,  1842,  after  whicli  the  duties 
on  all  goods  were  to  be  20  per  cent.  This  put  to  rest  the 
spirit  of  nullification. 

Tliis  rebellion  was  suppressed  by  a  Democratic  presi- 
dent, who  is  regarded  the  greatest  leader  of  the  party 
since  the  days  of  Jefferson.  The  sentiments  of  this  intel- 
lectual and  firm-minded  man  were  directly  the  opposite  of 
anything  tending  toward  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
the  vi^^orous  measures  thus  pu.sli(d  forward  afford  the 
amplest  proof  of  the  undying  Union  sentiment  of  the 
Democratic  party. 
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A  third  movement  against  the  permanency  of  the  TJnion 
and  the  Constitution  may  be  termed  the  great  Abolition 
rebellion.  It  particularly  manifested  itself  in  public 
laws,  inflammatory  declamations  and  resolves  by  leading 
men,  which  appealed  to  the  people,  on  the  pretext  of 
slavery  aggression,  to  resist  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
mandates  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  rebellion  was  formidable  and  threatening  to  the 
worst  degree.  The  wealth  of  the  North  was  poured  out, 
free  as  water,  to  set  in  motion  a  train  of  circumstances 
that  should  fire  tlie  Northern  heart  to  resistance  by  force 
and  arms;  as  was  the  case  in  many  instances,  particularly 
in  Wisconsin,  where  armed  mobs,  unrebuked,  but  encour- 
aged by  their  partisans  in  office  and  out  of  office,  forcibly, 
and  for  a  long  time  successfully,  resisted  the  laws  of 
Congress  and  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  the  last  resort. 

The  following  extracts  are  specimens  giving  the  nature 
and  earnestness  of  the  uprising  against  the  venerated 
Union. 

In  their  State  Convention  of  1861,  the  Eadicals  of 
Massachusetts,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention  had  fallen,  and  animated  by  the  same  purposes, 

Besolved,  That  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  a  slave  repre- 
sentation and  a  slave  oligarchy  in  Congress,  which  legalizes  slave- 
catching  on  every  inch  of  American  soil,  which  pledges  the  military 
and  naval  power  of  the  country  to  keep  four  millions  of  chattel 
slaves  in  their  chains,  is  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  pronounced 
accursed,  however  unexceptionable  or  valuable  it  may  be  in  its  other 
provisions. 

That  the  one  great  issue  before  the  country  Is  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other  issues  with  the  slave 
power  are  as  dust  in  the  balance;  therefore,  we  have  given  ourselves 
to  the  work  of  ''annulling  this  covenant  with  death,"  as  essential  to 
our  own  innocency,  and  the  speedy  and  everlasting  overthrow  of  the 
slave  power. 

In  1856  the  same  party  passed  the  following  in  conven- 
tion: 
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BewlTed,  Ist,  That  the  necessity  of  disunion  is  written  in  the 
whole  existing  character  and  condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country  in  their  social  organization,  education,  habits,  and  hiws;  in 
the  dangers  of  our  white  citizens  in  Kansas,  and  our  colored  men  in 
Boston;  in  the  wounds  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  the  laurels  of  Us 
assaiUiuts,  and  no  government  on  earth  was  ever  string  enough  to 
hold  together  such  opposing  forces. 

Rmjlted,  2d,  That  this  movement  does  not  merely  seek  disunion, 
but  the  more  perfect  union  of  free  States  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
slave  States  from  the  Confederation,  in  which  they  have  ever  been  an 
element  of  discord,  danger,  and  disgrace. 

lieififlc^d,  3d,  That  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ultimate  severance 
of  the  Union  will  be  an  act  of  deliberation  or  discussion;  but  that  a 
long  period  of  deliberation  and  discussion  must  precede  it,  and  here 
we  meet  to  Iwgin  the  work. 

licindced,  4th,  That  henceforward,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  an 
objection  to  any  system  of  policy,  tliat  it  wiU  lead  to  the  separation 
of  the  States,  we  will  proclaim  that  to  be  the  highest  of  all  recom- 
mendations, and  the  greatest  proof  of  statesmanship;  and  will  sup- 
port, politically,  such  men  and  measures  as  appear  to  tend  most  to 
tills  result. 

In  1855,  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  made  a  speech  in 
Portland,  Maine,  in  which  he  declared: 

There  is  really  no  Union  now  between  the  NoMh  and  the  South. 
I  believe  no  two  nations  on  earth  entertain  feelings  of  more  bitter 
rancor  toward  each  other  tlum  these  two  portions  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Garrison  made  a  speech  in  185G,  in  which  he  de- 
clared: 

I  have  said,  and  I  say  again,  tliat  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
disunionism  will  Ikj  the  growth  of  Republicanism.  *  *  *  The 
Union  is  a  lie.  The  American  Union  is  an  imposture,  and  a  cove- 
nant witli  death,  and  an  a^^eement  with  hell.  *  ♦  *  I  am  for  its 
overthrow.  *  *  *  Up  with  the  flag  of  disunion,  that  we  may 
have  a  free  and  glorious  Union  of  our  own. 

At  a  Repul)lican  convention,  held  at  Monroe,  Green 
county.  Wis.,  in  185G,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Iffsolccd,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  North,  in  case  they  fail  in 
electing  a  President  and  Con^jress  that  will  restore  freedom  to  Kansas, 
to  revolutionize  the  Government! 
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Anson  Bnrlingame  made  a  speech  in  1856^  in  which  he 
blasphemously  said: 

The  time  is  coming,  and  soon  will  be,  that  we  must  have  an 
anti-slavery  Constitution,  an  anti-slaveiy  Bible,  and  an  antl-slayeiy 
God. 

The  Montrose  Democrat  of  May  10,  1866,  quotes  Mr. 
Wilmot  as  follows: 

"I  am  determined  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  importance  of  the 
slavery  issue,  and  get  up  an  organization  through  which  they  can  get 
control  of  the  Government  in  1856.  And  if  I  become  satisfied  that 
these  efforts  will  fail,  and  that  the  people  will  not.as8ert  their  rights, 
then  I'll  join  the  party  that  I  think  will  send  the  country  to  destruc- 
tion the  quickest!" 

Horace  Mann,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  Lowell  Repub- 
lican furnish  the  following: 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  add  that  such  Is  my  solemn  and 
abiding  conviction  of  the  character  of  slavery,  and,  under  a  full  sense 
of  my  responsibility  to  my  country  and  my  Gk)d,  I  deliberately  say, 
better  disunion— better  a  civil  or  servile  war— better  anjrthing  that 
God  in  his  providence  shall  send — ^than  an  extension  of  the  bonds  of 
slavery. — Horace  Mann, 

No  man  has  a  right  to  be  surprised  at  this  state  of  things.  It  is 
Just  what  we  abolitionists  and  disunionists  have  attempted  to  bring 
about.  There  is  merit  in  the  Republican  party.  It  is  the  first  sec- 
tional party  ever  organized  in  this  country.  It  does  not  know  its 
own  face,  but  calls  itself  national;  but  it  is  not  national — it  is  sec- 
tional. The  Republican  party  is  a  party  of  the  North  pledged  against 
the  South.— TT^tmWZ  PMUips. 

Resolved,  That  the  Union  was  established  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  American  citizens.  When  it  fails  to  do  that,  our  only  voice  can 
be,  let  the  Union  be  dissolved.— Z<w(jeK  BepvbUean. 

m 

The  Boston  Liberator,  in  an  article  headed  in  large 
type,  "But  One  Issue — The  Dissolution  of  the  Union," 
recommends  signatures  to  a  petition  for  that  purpose,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  spirit: 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  elements  so  hostile;  of  interests  so  irreconcilable;  of  institu- 
26 
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dons  so  incongruous;  and  we  earnestly  request  Congress,  at  its  present 
session,  to  take  initiatory  measures  for  the  speedy,  peaceful,  and  quiet 
dissolution  of  the  existing  Union,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
require. 

Webb,  Sumner  and  the  Free  Sellers  thus  express  their 
sentiments: 

If  the  Republicans  fail  at  the  ballot-box,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
drive  back  the  slaveocrats  with  fire  and  sword. — Jainei  WaiMjn  Wedb 
in  1856, 

Reeved,  That  Ck)nstitution  or  no  Constitution,  law  or  no  law, 
we  will  not  allow  a  fugitive  slave  to  be  taken  from  Massachusetts. — 
Boston  Free  Sailers  of  1854, 

I  have  before  declared  that  the  path  of  duty  was  clear  as  to  the 
fugitive  slave  act,  and  that  I  am  bound  to  disobey  it! — Charles  Sum- 
ner, September,  1854. 

The  True  American,  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

This  twaddle  about  the  Union  and  its  preservation  is  too  silly 
and  sickening  for  any  good  effect.  We  think  the  liberty  of  a  single 
slave  is  worth  more  than  all  the  unions  Qod'a  universe  can  hold. 

During  all  these  years  of  anxiety  and  excitement  the 
Democratic  party  opposed  disunion,  advocating  with  steady 
effort  the  same  principles  that  had  been  held  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

Summing  up  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
years  prior  to  the  rebellion,  a  writer  says  that  "  From 
1801  to  1861  the  Democracy  of  the  nation  had  been  con- 
stantly in  power  in  one  or  all  the  different  branches  of 
government,  and  most  of  this  sixty  years  they  had  full 
control  of  the  entire  administration  of  government.  That 
the  Democratic  party  during  this  long  period,  embracing 
the  early  pupilage  of  our  government,  may  have  com- 
mitted errors — that  individuals  of  the  party  may  have  per- 
petrated gross  wrongs  in  the  name  of  that  party,  perhaps 
it  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  ;  but  history,  the  true  arbi- 
ter, justifies  us  in  the  repetition  of  the  oft  reiterated,  yet 
never  impeached,  declaration  that  during  all  this  period — 
while   the  noble,  historical  Democracy  has  been   beset 
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by  all  the  ills  that  party  and  flesh  are  heir  to— our  country 
has  flourished  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human 
governments.  On  every  recurring  national .  holiday, 
thousands  of  candidates  for  oratorical  honors  have  over- 
taxed the  eulogistic  muses,  and  exhausted  the  most  ex- 
travagant panegyrics  on  the  fame  and  progress  of  our 
''Glorious  Union/'  All  parties,  without  exception,  ap- 
pealing to  facts  and  drawing  lavishly  from  the  store-house 
of  fancy,  had  held  up  our  country,  in  marked  contrast 
with  all  other  lands,  as  the  most  free,  happy,  progressive 
and  prosperous.  Nor  was  it  safe  for  foreign  pretenders  to 
draw  in  question  Brother  Jonathan's  panegyrics  of  the 
glorious  past,  or  his  predictions  of  the  glorious  future. 

This  picture  is  by  no  means  overwrought,  and  it  shows 
that  high  grade  of  opinion  in  which,  we,  at  least,  held 
ourselves,  and  although  the  leading  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  may  not  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
Brother  Jonathan,  yet  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  had 
actually  outstripped  them  in  wealth  and  material  great- 
ness, they  nevertheless  acknowledged  our  vast  and  rap- 
idly increasing  power,  and  sent  hither  millions  of  their 
own  citizens  to  be  partakers  with  us  of  those  manifold 
blessings  of  personal  happiness  and  civil  liberty  for  so 
many  centuries  denied  them  on  their  native  soil. 

We  may  safely  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
for  all  these  blessings  of  our  government,  so  justly  cele- 
brated for  the  wisdom  and  beneflcence  of  its  laws,  the 
partakers  were  indebted  to  the  Democratic  party — ^for  we 
believe  no  one  will  question  the  fact,  nor  attempt  to  im- 
peach our  veracity,  when  we  state  that  every  general  law 
of  general  public  importance,  found  on  the  statute  boc4c 
of  the  nation  up  to  December,  1860,  had  its  origin  in  the 
Democratic  party.  Perhaps  these  laws,  or  many  of  them 
might  have  been  bettered,  for  no  man  or  party  has  yet 
reached  the  degree  of  Divine  perfection :  but  such  as  they 
were  they  constituted  the  basis  of  all  our  national  pros- 
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pcrity,  so  often  and  so  long  the  lyric's  song  and  the  states- 
man's eulogy. 

During  this  sixty  years,  embracing  a  long  war  with  the 
fii*st  maritime  power  on  the  globe,  and  sundry  harassing  In- 
dian wars,  together  with  a  war  with  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico, 
no  man  was  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  a  rem- 
edy— no  press  was  destroyed  by  the  direction  or  connivance 
of  the  administrators  or  executors  of  the  law — ^no  system 
of  espionage,  spies  and  delators  was  established.  No  citi- 
zen was  ever  exiled  or  banished — ^no  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  occurred  outside  of  military  lines. 
In  short,  no  constitutional  right  was  denied  to  the  people 
without  a  remedy.  No  Democrat  was  known  to  curse  this 
Union  as  a  "  league  with  hell,''  or  any  equivalent  impious 
anathema.  No  clear  and  unequivocal  infractions  of  the 
Constitution  were  suffered.  In  short,  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  were  guaranteed  to 
all,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  history  and  result  of  Democratic 
rule  up  to  tlie  breaking  out  of  our  present  troubles,  and 
it  becomes  us  now  to  inquire  what  the  Democrats  and  the 
Democratic  party  (we  mean  those  and  only  those  who  fell 
not  into  the  snares  of  secession)  did  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

THE  NEW  YORK  DEMOCRACY. 

The  following  is  the  pertinent  plank  in  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  that  nominated  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, September,  1862: 

First,  That  they  will  continue  to  render  the  government  their 
sincere  and  united  support  in  the  use  of  all  legitimate  means  to  sup- 
Iira«s  the  rebellion,  and  to  restore  the  Union  as  it  was,  and  maintain 
the  Constitution  as  it  is — believing  that  that  sacred  instrument, 
founded  in  wisdom  by  our  fathers,  clothes  the  constituted  authori- 
ties with  full  power  to  accomplish  such  purpose. 

THE   IOWA    DEMOCRACY — 1863. 

General    Tuttle,   the   Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
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emor  in  1863^  issued  an  address  to  the  people^  from  which 
we  take  the  following^  and  on  which  he  was  supported  by 
the  Democracy: 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  to  the  full 
extent  of  our  power,  until  the  rebellion  is  suppressed,  and  of  using 
all  means  that  may  be  in  our  possession,  recognized  by  honorable 
warfare,  for  that  purpose.  I  am  for  the  Union  without  an »/,  and  re- 
gardless whether  slavery  stands  or  falls  by  its  restoration,  and  in  favor 
of  peace  on  no  other  terms  than  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
rebels  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government  of  thefUnited 
States. 

DOCTBINE  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  DEMOCBACY. 

The  following  from  the  message  of  Governor  Bram- 
lette,  September  1,  1863^  is  the  doctrine  not  only  of  the 
Democracy  of  Kentucky,  but  everywhere: 

We  affiliate  with  the  loyal  men  North  and  South,  whose  object 
and  policy  is  to  preserve  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  unchanged 
and  unbroken,  and  to  restore  the  people  to  harmony  and  peace  with 
the  €k)vemment,  as  they  were  before  the  rebellion. 

It  is  not  a  restored  Union,  not  a  reconstructed  Union,  that  Ken- 
tucky desires ;  but  a  preserved  Union,  and  a  restored  peace  upon  a 
constitutional  basis. 

THE  OHIO  DEMOCBACY. 

We  select  the  following  from  among  the  planks  of  the 
Democratic  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  in  1863  : 

That  we  will  earnestly  support  every  constitutional  measure  tending 
to  preserve  the  union  of  the  States.  No  men  have  a  greater  interest  in 
its  preservation  than  we  have.  None  desire  it  more.  There  are  none 
who  will  make  greater  sacrifices  or  endure  more  than  we  will  to 
accomplish  that  end.  We  are,  as  we  ever  have  been,  the  devoted 
friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  enemies  of  either.  * 

THE  DEMOOBiCY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  following  is  from  the  celebrated  "Ryan  Address/' 
adopted  by  the  Democracy  in  mass  convention  at  Milwau- 
kee, September,  1862,  and  reaffirmed  in  1863: 

We  datm  the  right,  on  their  behalf  and  our  own,  to  censure  the 
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polllical  nets  of  tbe  odmioUtratioD,  whea  we  Ihiok  that  they  deaerre 
it,  and  W  do  bII  lawfully  within  our  power  lo  eubIiuq  Ihe  supremacy 
of  ibe  CoDSdtutlou  In  all  places,  North  or  8outb,uid  over  all  penoaa, 
la  office  and  out  of  it.  And  to  that  end  we  devote  our  heart*,  mindB, 
estates,  to  aid  the  admlnistraiioa  in  the  most  vigorouB  and  speedy 
prosecution  of  the  war  waged  against  the  Union  by  the  lerolted 
Slates.  We  believe  that  in  bo  doing  we  fulfill  the  most  aacred  duty 
we  owe  to  the  Consdtutlon. 

And  to  this  we  eolecuily  pledge  the  faith  of  oar  par^  and  our- 
Belves,  until  the  war  be  ended  sjid  tlie  Constitution  restored,  as  tlw 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  In  every  State  of  the  Dnion. 

THE  SAME   PAHTT  IN  1863. 

The  following,  among  others,  was  adopted  at  the 
Democratic  nominating  State  Oonvention  in  1863: 

11.  EeMlted,  That  we  are  proud  of  the  gallantry  and  devodon  of 
OUT  fellow-citizens  serving  in  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
Slales,  and  sympalhizo  deeply  with  all  their  sacriflcea  of  lite,  health 
and  comfort.  End  08  the  war  may,  their  place  in  history  is  one  of 
glory— successful  whenever  beyond  the  reach  of  comiirt  political 
influences  Hurrounding  the  administration,  falling  from  no  fault  of 
their  own  whenever  within  the  reach  of  those  influences,  equally 
brave  and  patriotic  in  either  fortune,  tliey  are  the  glorious  brothers  of 
our  blood;  and  will  never  make  good  the  brutal  boast  that  when  they 
shall  have  suppressed  rebellion  in  the  South,  they  will  turn  thdr  arms 
against  their  brcthreo  in  the  North. 

THE  MINNESOTA   DBMOCKACT. 
We  select  the  followiiig  from  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Democracy  in  State  Convention,  July  26,  18G3: 

6.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  obey  the  laws,  and  that, 
however  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  and  unjust  the  some  may 
appear,  he  must  submit  thereto,  until  such  laws  are  repealed  or 
declared  null  and  void  by  the  proper  tribunals. 

7,  Tbut  we  tender  our  army,  and  especially  the  members  of  our 
Minnesota  regiments,  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  patriotic  devolioo 
to  their  country,  and  we  also  tender  our  sympathy  to  the  survivors  of 
the  gallant  dead  who  Itave  offered  up  their  lives  as  a  sacriOce  for  their 
country  and  woD  for  tbemselvea  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
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THE  PENNSYLVAiaA  DEMOCRACY. 

The  following  was  passed  by  the  Democracy  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylyania^  against  the 
united  votes  of  the  opposition^  in  1863: 

That  PenDsylvania  will  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
as  the  best,  it  may  be  the  last,  hope  of  popular  freedom,  and  for  all 
wrongs  which  may  have  been  committed,  or  evils  which  may  exist, 
will  seek  redress  under  the  Constitution  and  within  the  Union,  by 
the  peaceful  but  powerful  agency  of  the  suffrage  of  a  free  people. 

That  while  the  General  Assembly  condenms  and  denounces  the 
faults  of  the  administration,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists, it  does  also  most  thoroughly  condemn  and  denounce  the 
heresy  of  secession,  as  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  destruct- 
ive alike  of  the  security  and  perpetuity  of  government  and  of  peace 
and  liberty;  the  people  of  the  State  are  opposed  to  any  division  of 
this  Umion,  and  will  persistently  exert  their  whole  influence  and 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  maintain  and  defend  it 

THE  ILLINOIS  DEMOCBACY. 

The  Democracy  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  1863, 
among  others,  adopted  the  following: 

Be9olted,  That  while  we  condemn  and  denounce  the  flagrant  and 
monstrous  usurpations  by  the  administration,  and  encroachments  by 
Abolitionism,  we  equally  denounce  and  condemn  the  ruinous  heresy 
of  secession,  as  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  destructive 
alike  of  the  society  and  perpetuity  of  our  government,  and  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  the  people. 

THE  DEMOCBACY  OF  COKNECTICUT. 

The  following  we  take  from  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1863: 

2.  That  while  as  citizens  of  Connecticut  we  assert  our  devotion  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  will  hereafter,  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore, support  with  zeal  and  energy  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  full  constitutional  exercise  of  their  powers,  we  deliber- 
ately aver  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  menaced  by  congres- 
sional and  federal  usurpations,  and  can  only  be  stopped  by  energetic 
action  of  State  authority. 
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THE  DEMOCBACY  OF  INDIANA, 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  address  of  the  Demo- 

oratic  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Indiana^  1863: 

The  Democratic  parly,  if  in  power  to-day,  would  put  down  this 
rebellion  and  restore  the  Union  as  it  was  in  six  months,  and  by  the 
honest  and  lawful  method  of  subduing  combatants  and  protecting 
those  not  in  arms  against  the  government.  It  would  make  no  war 
on  States  and  populations.  It  would  overthrow  the  guilty  rebel 
wherever  found  in  arms.  It  would  confiscate  nothing  that  did  not 
belong  to  a  fighting  traitor  to  the  Union.  *  *  *  A  Democratic 
administration  would  see  that  our  victorious  legions  marched  wherever 
there  was  an  armed  foe  to  conquer. 

DEMOCRACY  OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

The  following  clearly  defines  the  position  of  the  Democ- 
racy everywhere.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Democracy  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1863: 

Besolved,  That  the  present  war  should  be  carried  on  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  enforcement  of  all  consti- 
tutional laws,  and  that,  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  war  ought  to 
cease. 

DEMOCRACY  OF  MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 

The  Democracy  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  July,  1863, 
met  to  celebrate  the  taking  of  Vicksburg,  and  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

liesolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  city  of  Madison  and  Dane 
county  rejoice  **  with  exceeding  great  joy  "  at  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg, the  great  Sebastoix)!  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  that  our 
thanks  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  MajorGeneral  Grant  and  the 
brave  troops  under  his  command  for  this  glorious  achievement — that 
while  we  tender  our  sympathies  to  those  who  have  been  wounded  in 
battle,  we  embrace  the  mournful  privilege  of  offering  our  sympathy 
and  condolence  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  brave  men  who 
have  fallen  while  defending  the  Constitution  and  Union  of  our 
fathers. 

liesolced,  That  we  award  a  like  meed  of  praise  and  sympathy  for 
sufferers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  have  so  bravely  and  so 
heroically  defended  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  from  tlie  pollution  of 
rebel  invasion. 
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Besolved,  In  the  spirit  of  tlie  resolution  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, that  the  war  ought  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  authority,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  over  every  foot  of  our  territory,  and  when  that 
object  is  obtained  the  war  ought  to  cease. 

THE   NATIONAL  DEMOCBACY. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1863,  the  Democratic  and  con- 
servative members  of  Congress  unanimously  passed  the 
following,  among  other  resolutions: 

Besdved,  That  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  laws  must 
be  preserved  and  maintained  in  all  their  proper  and  rightful  suprem- 
acy, and  that  the  rebellion  now  in  arms  against  them  must  be 
suppressed  and  put  down,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  vote  for  all 
measures  necessary  and  proper  to  that  end. 

TESTIMONY   OF  OUB  OPPONENTS. 

The  New  York  Times,  after  months  of  idle  and  slan- 
derous denunciations  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  com- 
pelled to  make  the  following  admission: 

We  have  never  doubted  that  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic 
party  are  for  preserving  the  Union  and  crushing  the  rebellion,  which 
alone  threatens  its  existence.  We  do  not  doubt  that  they  look  upon 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  only  means  by  which  that 
result  can  be  brought  about.  And,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  may 
be  made  to  drive  or  seduce  the  Democratic  party  from  that  position, 
we  believe  it  will  hold  it  with  fidelity  and  firmness,  and  will  insist 
upon  the  adoption  of  that  policy  by  this  administration,  and  by  any 
other  that  may  succeed  it.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  Democratic 
party  does  not  indorse  very  many  of  the  acts  of  the  administration. 
We  have  no  right  to  ask  such  an  indorsement  at  its  hands.  Upon  any 
of  the  details  of  administration,  upon  any  of  the  measures  which  the 
President  and  Congress  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  that  party  has  a  perfect 
right  to  its  own  opinions.  It  may  with  perfect  propriety  protest 
against  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  the  policy  of  arbitrary 
arrests,  the  enlistment  of  negro  soldiers,  and  any  other  measure  of  the 
administration* 

MB.  SEWABD  IND0B8ES  OUB  POSITION. 

We  find  in  a  contemporary  the  following  resolution. 
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said  to  have  beeu  adopted  by  a  jiolitical  convention  in  the 

State  of  Maryland: 

SetolMd,  That  there  is  do  such  thing  ta  tbnes  of  rebellion  as  sup. 
porting  the  National  Oovernmeat  vithout  supporting  the  Adminte- 
tntlon  of  the  National  Government;  that  tlie  administration  of  the 
National  Government  is  confided  b;  Uie  Constitution  to  the  Preeldent, 
asalBled  in  his  several  spheres  of  duty  by  the  adnunistrative  depart- 
menla,  and  therefore  the  meaaurca  of  the  President  and  the  general 
policy  of  the  administration  should,  under  the  present  trylDg  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  be  sustained  by  all  true  patrfots  in  a  spirit  of 
generous  conSdeoce,  and  not  thwarted  by  captious  criticlBm  or  fac- 
tious oppoalUoD. 

The  following,  from  an  ofBcial  dispatch  of  Secretary 
Seward  to  our  minister  at  London,  of  November  10, 1862: 

From  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  political  debates  during  the 
present  ye&r  have  resumed  in  a  considerable  degree  the  normal  char- 
acter, and  while  loyal  Republicans  have  adhered  lo  the  new  ban- 
ner of  the  Union  party,  the  Democratic  party  has  rallied  and  made  a 
vigorous  canvass,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  its  former  political 
ascendency.  Loyal  Democrats  In  conalderabla  numbers,  retaining 
the  name  of  Democracy  from  habit,  and  not  because  ihey  oppose  the 
Union,  are  classified  by  the  other  party  as  "  Opposition."  It  is  not 
nccessAty  for  the  information  of  our  represenladvot  abroad  tlial  I 
should  descend  into  any  examination  of  the  relative  principles  or 
policies  of  the  two  parties.  It  will  sufllco  to  say  tliat  while  there  may 
be  men  of  doubtful  political  wisdom  and  virtue  in  each  party,  and 
while  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  parties  as 
to  the  measures  best  calculnied  to  preserve  the  Union  and  restore  its 
authority,  yd  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  either  party,  or  any  cousid- 
emble  portion  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  Slates,  is  disposed  to  accept 
disunion  under  any  circumstances,  or  upon  any  terms.  It  is  rather 
to  be  understood  Ibat  the  people  have  become  so  confident  of  the 
stability  of  tbc  Union  that  partisan  combinadons  arc  resuming  their 
away  here,  as  they  do  In  such  cases  in  all  free  countries.  In  this  country, 
cspecialty,  it  is  a  habit  not  only  entirely  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  even  essential  to  its  stability,  to  regard  the  adminlslradon  at 
any  time  existing  as  distinct  and  separable  from  the  government  itself, 
and  to  canvass  the  proceedings  of  the  one  without  the  thought  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  other.  We  might  possibly  have  had  quicker  success  In 
auppreasing  the  InsurtecUon  if  this  habit  could  have  rested  a  Utile 
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longer  in  abeyance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  under  obllgatfons 
to  save  not  only  the  Integrity  or  unity  of  the  country,  but  also  its 
inestimable  and  precious  Ck)nstitution.  No  one  can  safely  say  that 
the  resumption  of  the  previous  popular  habit  does  not  tend  to  this  last 
and  most  important  consununation,  if,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  con- 
fidently expect,  the  Union  itself  shall  be  saved. 

By  the  preceding  array  of  facts^  the  position  of  the 
Democracy  as  to  loyalty^  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  the 
Union  and  Constitution  is  set  forth  in  terms  so  unmistak- 
able, that  there  should  never  be  any  error  afloat  regarding 
the  principles  involved. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A   PURE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


ONE  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  a  pure  and  faithful  civil  service.  It  has  been  made 
a  part  of  every  national  ])latform  from  the  times  of  Jefferson 
till  the  nomination  of  Cleveland^  and  has  been  frequently 
alluded  to  by  Presidents  elected  by  the  Democracy. 

History  teaches  us  the  lesson  that  corruption  precedes 
dissolution  in  government,  and  that  no  body  of  people  can 
maintain  their  liberty  for  an  extended  period,  if  their 
government  is  under  the  control  of  men  who  are  corrupt, 
and  engage  in  the  practices  of  corruption.  Jefferson  had 
a  good  rule  regarding  the  appointment  of  men  to  office. 
He  would  ask  regarding  the  applicant.  Is  he  honest,  is  he 
capable,  and  does  he  su])port  the  Constitution  ? 

Much  was  said  about  civil  service  in  the  days  of  Jack- 
son, and  the  President  made  several  allusions  to  the  subject 
in  his  messages  to  Congress.  The  work  of  reform  in  the 
administration  was  a  principle  to  which  he  was  pledged. 
The  ])atronage  of  the  general  government  had  been  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  had  dis- 
turbed the  rightful  course  of  appointments  by  keeping  in 
power  public  servants  who  were  unfaithful  and  incom- 
petent. President  Jackson  opposed  this,  and  designed 
that  the  governmental  patronage  should  not  be  used  for 
such  improper  ])urposes.  It  was  his  declaration  that  the 
zeal  and  integrity  of  pu])lic  oflicers  would  advance  the 
interests  of  the  public  service  more  than  mere  numbers. 
That  the  administration  of  public  affairs  might  be  purified 
and  kept  in  thjit  condition.  President  Jackson  favored 
rotation  in  ofrice;  corniiitiun,  ho  thought,  would  spring  up 
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among  those  in  power^  and  for  this  reason  he  believed  that 
appointments  should  not  be  made  for  a  longer  period  than 
four  years.  He  further  declared  that  everybody  had  equal 
right  to  office^  and,  consequently^  he  advocated  removals 
as  a  leading  principle  which  would  give  healthful  action 
to  the  political  system. 

Since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  various  Democratic 
National  Conventions  have  declared  the  principles  of  the 
party  on  civil  service  all  in  perfect  accord  with  the  expres- 
sions of  the  earlier  Democratic  Presidents.  Hence  the 
Democratic  party  has  a  history  on  this  subject,  a  policy, 
and  a  principle,  and  to  these  its  members  can  point  as  to 
that  which  guides  the  party  in  civil  administration. 

This  party  believes  that  a  pure  civil  service  must  be  re- 
established in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
that  removals  from  office  is  the  only  sure  method  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  purpose.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
the  history  of  our  civil  service  has  been  such  as  to  elicit 
from  the  Honorable  Allen  G.  Thurman  the  following : 
"  Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  nation,  the  instances 
of  corruption  are  so  notorious  that  a  bare  reference  to 
them  brings  forth  a  picture  from  which  the  mind  turns 
with  loathing  and  indignation.  The  Credit  Mobilier,  the 
Pacific  mail,  the  Belknap  trial,  the  villainies  of  the  Custom 
House,  the  straw  bids  of  the  Post  Office,  the  Indian  and 
Whisky  rings,  and  a  long  list  of  defaulters  in  every  depart- 
ment of  government,  have  become  matters  of  history.'' 

To  these  words  of  an  experienced  statesman  we  add  the 
following  from  a  forcible  Democratic  author : 

"  Since  these  words  were  uttered  by  this  eminent  Dem- 
ocratic United  States  Senator,  we  have  had  scandals  aris- 
ing from  the  Star  Route  trials,  second  to  none  under  any 
government,  in  any  clime.  Not  only  frauds  before  which 
all  others  sink  into  insignificance,  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  but  frauds  in  elections  themselves,  through 
which  the  people  have  been  robbed  of  their  dearest  right — 
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that  of  tlie  result  of  their  soTereiga  will  through  the  elec- 
tive fraachise — at  the  head  of  which  stands  out  in  bold 
relief,  the  theft  of  the  Presidency  itself,  by  means  of 
forged  certificates  of  election,  and  the  setting  aside  of  the 
returns  as  made  by  eovereign  States  of  the  Union,  throngh 
the  action  of  the  departments  of  their  government.  Thus 
have  the  grossest  frauds  that  erer  disgraced  a  free  people, 
manifested  themselves. 

"And,  had  it  ceased  here,  and  those  who  aided iu per- 
petrating them  upon  the  people  been  punished,  it  might 
have  satisfied  the  public  mind  ;  but,  instead  of  this  being 
done,  those  who  perpetrated  them — ^the  aiders  and  abettors 
of  these  usurpations  and  frauds  were  rewarded  by  place 
and  position. 

"When  officers  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
thus  lose  all  sense  of  honor  and  integrity,  what  need  the 
people  expect,  but  that '  like  masters,  like  men,*  will  be 
the  result. 

"  The  Democracy  believe  in  accordance  with  the  repeated 
declarations  of  representative  Democrats,  that  to  maintain 
a  free  government,  there  must  be  purity,  honesty,  and 
faithfulness  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs ;  and 
that  when  once  corrnption  and  fraud  have  found  lodgment 
in,  or  at  the  head  of  departments  of  government,  there  is 
no  other  or  better  way  to  reclaim  the  government,  than  to 
remove  from  office  the  entire  party  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  new  men.  Ho 
party  thus  affected  can  purify  itself — removal  from  and  ont 
of  office  is  the  only  sure  remedy. 

"  Civil  service  reform,  as  to  mere  clerical  or  mental 
qualifications,  will  not  purify  the  government;  nor  will 
the  mere  manner  of  making  appointments  correct  the  evil; 
nor  will  the  tenure  of  office,  because  the  promotions  from 
lower  to  higher  positions  will  but  embolden  and  entrench 
dishonesty  more  securely,  and  create  an  office-holding 
oristooracy,  while  the  people  will  in  no  wiee  be  benefited 
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thereby ;  but  remoyals  and  rotation  in  ofSce  will  excite  a 
healthy  competition^  and  will  give  the  people  that  equal 
right  to  office  and  official  position  which  the  theory  and 
genius  of  our  Democratic  form  of  Oovemment  contem- 
plates. 

"The  Democracy,  therefore,  adyocate  these  methods  to 
purify  the  administration  of  public  affairs;  and  an  econom- 
ical and  simple  execution  of  the  powers  of  government, 
they  believe,  will  materially  reduce  the  temptations  to  fraud 
and  corruption  in  its  administration,  and  they  therefore 
demand  from  its  candidates  as  well  as  its  supporters,  the 
strongest  pledges,  that  such  will  be  their  conduct  if  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  powers  of  Government  in  behalf  of 
the  people.  We  are  Democrats  because  we  believe  this  to 
be  the  true  method  of  preserving  a  pure  and  faithful  civil 


service. 


w 


CHAPTER    X 


THE   RIOBI   OF    PETITION. 


DEMOCRATIC  principles  concede  and  sanction  the 
right  of  petition  when  used  for  a  redress  of  grier- 
aiices.  This  right  may  be  abused,  and  when  made  the 
means  of  insulting  legislative  bodies  and  of  conniving 
only,  it  is  not  to  be  commended.  The  right  rests  npon 
the  foundation  of  correcting  wrongs,  and  so  sacred  is  this 
that  it  must  ever  remain  inviolate.  It  is  a  right  as  neces- 
sary as  that  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and 
depriving  the  voter  of  this  right  would  degrade  the  sover- 
eign power  of  the  country,  since  the  servant  would  then 
be  greater  than  his  master;  for  the  voter  is  the  master  and 
the  representative  is  the  servant.  This  right  is  inherent 
wherever  there  exists  the  relation  of  inferior  to  superior 
power,  and  is  a  privilege  commanded  by  the  Supreme 
Euler  of  the  Universe. 

Petitioning  is  defined  as  an  effort  of  constituents  direct- 
ing those  in  power  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  This 
is  the  Democratic  use  of  the  term.  It  is  that  right  of  a 
citizen  to  petition  the  law-making  power  for  a  redress  of 
his  grievances,  under  circumstances  where  be  conceives  it 
to  be  proper  for  him  to  make  known  to  his  constituents  the 
wrongs  which  should  bo  redressed.  The  right  of  petition, 
when  properly  used,  is  in  accordance  with  the  highest  con- 
ception of  a  free  government. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  discriminate  correctly  between 
petitioning  for  a  redress  of  grievances  and  that  of  merely 
petitioning,  by  force  of  number,  to  executive  authority  in 
behalf  of  one  for  whom  a  pardon  may  be  desired.  Legisla- 
tive bodies  are  so  carefully  guarded  as  to  their  prerogatJTej 
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that  the  well-protected  right  of  petition  must  be  presented 
according  to  rules  of  legislative  proceedings^  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  privilege  granted.  There 
are  instances  wherein  large  crowds^  clamorous  and  demon- 
strative^ have  surrounded  legislative  bodies^  and  with 
threats  and  violence  demanded  legislation  in  their  interests. 
Such  was  the  case  in  Philadelphia^  in  the  early  history  of 
the  government^  and  so  undesirable  and  improper  was  it 
that  Congress  determined  to  obtain  absolute  control  of  a 
territory  free  from  State  jurisdiction  where  the  local  laws 
of  Congress  would  be  paramount,  and  forever  render  na- 
tional legislation  free  from  mob  violence.  With  this  object 
in  view  the  District  of  Columbia  was  obtained  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  Stato 
control.  Any  such  demonstration  as  that  just  mentioned 
is  not  Democratic,  and  should  never  be  encouraged  or  sanc- 
tioned. Legislative  bodies  must  be  left  free  to  act  with- 
out the  pressure  of  violent  measures. 

The  right  of  petition  when  asserted  for  rightfully  in- 
tended purposes  is  a  privilege  never  to  be  surrendered. 
When  practiced  in  a  subverting  manner,  it  is  annoying,  and 
is  apt  to  result  in  danger.  The  weakness  of  men  causes  many 
of  them  to  allow  their  signature  to  certain  petitions  when, 
if  left  free  from  the  feeling  of  injuring  others,  they  would 
not  consent  to  the  use  of  their  name.  Yet  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  petitions  can  do  no  harm,  being  directed  to  an 
intelligent  body  of  legislators,  and  do  serve  to  direct  public 
attention  to  wrongs  and  grievances,  and  support  desirable 
measures,  then  the  right  of  petition  becomes  a  privilege 

that  can  by  no  means  be  denied. 
27 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  WRIT  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS. 

THE  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  most 
sacred  that  pertains  to  human  liberties.  Sir  Will- 
iam Blackstone  hails  it  as  ''the « glory  of  the  British 
Constitution/'  The  right  existed  in  some  form  all  through 
the  primeval  and  mature  existence  of  civilized  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  the  right  to  be  heard  in  self-defense  was  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Pandects.  When  tyrants  and  oppressors 
abridged  and  annually  banished  this  inestimable  right  from 
the  Peninsula,  the  Roman  Empire  faded  into  obscurity. 
When  the  Saracens  were  driven  out  of  Gaul,  the  habeas 
corpus  was  snuffed  out  and  the  sun  of  liberty  set  to  rise  no 
more  for  long  years.  The  Normands  under  the  Feudal 
dynasty  refused  to  recognize  this  sacred  right,  and  its 
denial  cost  more  than  one  tyrant  his  head,  and  convulsed 
Europe  for  ages,  until  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  rose  in  the 
majesty  of  its  strength,  and  wrung  from  King  John  over  six 
hundred  years  ago,  the  Magna  Charta  of  British  liberty. 
The  people  had  been  seized  and  imprisoned  without  accu- 
sation or  trial,  and  rising  as  one  man,  demanded  a  consti- 
tutional pledge  that  their  personal  liberties  should  be 
secured  from  such  outrages.  That  trembling  monarch  at 
first  refused  and  scorned  the  public  clamor  and  complaints, 
but  when  he  saw  the  block  from  which  his  guilty  and 
tyrannical  head  was  soon  to  roll,  he  yielded,  and  thus  was 
wrung  from  him  the  following  pledge,  which  has  ever  been 
the  pride,  the  boast  and  the  "  key-stone  '*  of  English  liberty : 

No  freeman  ahall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  or  diaseized  (of  proi>- 
erty),  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or  any  ways  ir^ured,  nor  will  we 
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sentence  upon  him,  nor  send  trial  upon  him,  urUesa  by  the  legal  judg- 
merU  of  M8  peers,  or  by  the  law  cf  the  land. 

*^  The  denial  of  this  right/'  says  a  distinguished  states- 
man,  **  cost  one  English  monarch  his  head^  another  his 
crown^  and  a  third  his  most  valuable  colonies^  and  to-day 
if  Queen  Victoria  should  attempt  to  suspend  it  by  tele- 
graphy  or  by  executive  order  of  privy  council,  in  any  way, 
she  would  be  a  refugee  in  a  foreign  land  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night/' Nearly  half  a  century  later  this  inestimable  right 
was  confirmed  aud  the  people  were  protected  by  their  sov- 
ereign immuuity  from  arrests  without  trial.  In  1626,  the 
great  law  giver.  Lord  Coke,  drew  up  the  celebrated  "  Peti- 
tion of  Rights,''  which  again  confirmed  and  extended  this 
inestimable  right,  as  follows  4 

No  man,  of  what  estate  or  condition  that  he  be,  shall  he  put  out  of 
his  land  or  tenements,  nor  arrested  nor  imprisoned,  nor  disinherited, 
nor  put  to  death,  without  heing  brought  to  answer  by  due  process  of 
law. 

And  it  was  further  provided  that  no  *'  commissioners  " 
should  be  appointed  to  try  any  one  '*  ijot  in  the  army"  by 
martial  law, — "lest  by  color  of  them,  any  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  be  destroyed  or  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  franchises  of  the  land." 

Then,  in  1679  came  the  habeas  corpus,  upon  which 
Lord  Campbell  remarked,  and  we  fear  Americans  must 
blush  to  own  the  truth  of  that  proud  boast,  that  "  per- 
sonal liberty  has  been  more  effectually  guarded  in  Eng- 
land than  it  has  in  any  other  country  in  the  world." 

In  1689  came  the  English  "Bill  of  Rights,"  matured 
and  enacted  by  the  most  profound  statesmen  and  pure 
patriots  that  ever  breathed  in  England.  These  great  and 
exalted  men,  after  they  had  driven  the  tyrannical  James 
IL  from  the  throne,  for  his  repeated  violations  of  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  declared  him  guilty  of  subverting 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  attempting  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  in  their*  "  true  bill "  of  indict- 
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ment  they  thus  arraign  the  would-be  tyrant  before  the 
British  people  and  the  world  : 

1.  By  assuming  and  exercisiDg  a  power  of  dispenshig  with  and 
suspending  of  laws  and  the  execution  of  laws  without  eanserU  of  a  Par- 
Uament. 

2.  By  coimnittiDg  and  prosecuting  divers  worthy  prelates,  for 
humbly  petitioning  to  be  excused  from  concurring  to  the  said  assiuned 
power. 

By  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament. 

**  All  of  which,"  say  they,  "  are  utterly  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
known  laws  and  statutes  and  freedom  of  this  realm." 

These^  fellow  readers^  are  the  sacred  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Their  violation  has  proven  fatal  to  more  than 
one  head  garnished  by  the* diadems  of  power,  and  yet 
from  time  to  time  these  rights  in  England  have  been  par- 
tially secured.  The  Great  Charter  of  English  freemen 
was  outraged  in  various  ways  by  the  succeeding  reigning 
monarchs,  who  sought  to  control  the  lives  and  property  of 
persons  as  well  as  the  govern  men t,  nor  was  this  great  right 
completely  sacred  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  partial  refusal  of  this  right  and  sundry 
and  divers  enormities  committed  in  violation  of  the  ''  Great 
Charter  "  that  sent  the  Mayflower  and  its  refugee  pilgrims 
to  Plymouth  Eock  who  brought  over  with  them,  sealed  in 
their  liberty-loving  hearts,  the  Magna  Charta  of  English 
liberty,  the  key  stone  of  which  was  the  habeas  corpus  and 
a  proper  trial  for  all  alleged  offenses.  Twenty  years  after 
their  landing,  in  1641,  the  infant  colony  enacted  in  their 
"  Body  of  Liberties,"  that — 

No  man's  life  shall  be  taken  away,  no  man's  honor  or  good  name 
shall  be  stained,  no  man*s  person  shaU  be  arrested,  restrained,  banished, 
dismembered  nor  any  ways  punished,  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
wife  and  children,  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away  from 
him,  nor  any  way  endangered  under  color  of  law  or  countenance  of 
authority,  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law  of  the 
country  warranting  the  same,  etc. 
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No  man's  person  shall  be  restrained  or  imprisoned  by  any  authority 
uhaUower,  before  the  law  hath  sentenced  him  thereto,  if  he  can  put 
in  sufficient  security,  bail  or  mainprise,  etc. 

Thus  was  sown  the  seeds  of  English  liberty  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  But  for  a  long  series  of  years  prior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence^  King  George  had  been  rivet- 
ing the  chains  of  servitude  on  the  American  colonies,  who 
had  borne  it  until  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  when 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776^-135  years  after  the  first 
declaration  of  American  liberties  —  the  American  colonies 
by  their  deputies,  put  forth  the  immortal  Declaration, 
drawn  by  the  inspired  pen  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  will 
be  seen  that  among  the  many  complaints,  on  which  should 
stand  or  fall  our  claim  to  separation  and  freedom,  the  ren- 
dering the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the 
civil  power,  the  denial  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
transporting  us  to  foreign  lands  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offenses  were  not  among  the  least. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior 
to  the  civil  power. 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury. 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offenses. 

And  again :  in  the  Virginia  *'  Bill  of  Rights  "  of  1776, 
written  also  by  Jefferson,  it  is  declared  that — 

All  power  is  invested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the  people, 
that  magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amen- 
able to  them. 

All  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws>  by  any 
authority,  without  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  injuri- 
ous to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

In  aU  eases,  the  military  should  be  under  strict  subordination  to, 
and  governed  by  the  civil  power. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and 
can  never  be  restrained,  but  by  the  despotic  governments. 

And  yet  again :  in  the  ^'  Declaration  of  Bights  '^  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1780,  it  is  laid  down  that — 
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No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  crime  or  offense,  untfl 
the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substantially  and  formally  described  to 
him.  And  no  person  shall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  or  despoiled  or 
deprived  of  his  property,  immunities  or  privileges,  put  out.  of  Uie 
protection  of  the  law,  or  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  estate,  Imtbifihe 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  lato  of  the  land. 

Every  person  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  of  his  person,  his  house,  his  papers  and  all  his 
possessions. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  freedom  in 
a  State. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  for  the  common 
defense.  The  military  shall  cUicaf/s  be  held  in  exact  suborcUruUion  to 
the  civil  authority  and  be  governed  by  it. 

The  people  have  a  right  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner  to 
assemble  to  consult  upon  the  common  good. 

The  power  of  suspending  the  laws  ought  never  to  be  exercised, 
but  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised 
in  such  particular  cases  only  as  the  Legislature  shall  expressly  pro- 
vide for. 

No  person  can,  in  any  ease,  be  subjected  to  law  martial,  or  to  any 
penalties  or  pains  by  virtue  of  that  hiw  except  those  employed  in  the 
army  or  navy,  and  except  the  militia  in  actual  service,  but  by  author- 
ity of  the  Legislature. 

Such  were  understood  to  be  American  rights^  in  our 
Revolutionary  period;  the  men  loved  their  country  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  blessings  to  flow  from  its  just  and 
wise  laws,  honestly  administered.  Such  is  the  liberty  that 
pervades  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  every 
State  in  the  Nation.  Let  us  look  at  the  ''  Great  Charter  ** 
of  the  Union: 

The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  aU  eases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authori^. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be 
by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed. 

Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  than  aid  and 
comfort    No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  teeli- 
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mony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  avert  ad,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble, and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  and  things  to  be  seized. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infa- 
mous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  juiy, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  and  public  danger ;  nor  ahaU 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  trithout  dueproceu  of  law;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law;  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsoiy  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted,  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Tuxbeas  eorpus  shall  not  be  suspended 
unless  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  re- 
quires it. 

The  preceding  thoughts  fully  set  forth  the  belief  of 
the  Democratic  party  on  the  question  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  COERCION. 


A  WRITER,  well  informed  on  Democratic  principles, 
speaking  of  the  right  of  coercion,  gives  with  clear- 
ness the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  thereon  :  '*  It 
has  been  said  by  some,  who  have  but  poorly  studied  the 
formation  of  our  government,  that  because  Democrats 
opposed  coercion  before  the  rebellion  commenced,  that 
therefore  it  was  "a  disloyal  party,'*  and  the  word  disloyal 
is  pronounced  as  if  it  was  a  horrible  thing  to  hold  the  opin- 
ion  so  ably  set  forth  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  and 
by  all  sound  constitutional  lawyers  and  statesmen  since 
then.  Andrew  Johnson,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  then 
applauded  for  his  opinions,  and  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  Vice-President  in  1864,  elected  by  them, 
and  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  held  these 
views.  He  said  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on 
December  18,  1860:  '*The  Federal  Government  has  no 
power  to  coerce  a  State,  because  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  that  you  cannot  even  put  one  of  those 
States  before  the  courts  of  the  country  as  a  party.  As  a 
State,  the  FederarOovemment  has  no  power  to  coerce  it; 
but  each  State  was  a  party  to  the  compact  to  which  it 
agreed  with  the  other  States,  and  this  Government  has 
the  right  to  pass  laws,  and  to  enforce  those  laws  on  indi- 
viduals, and  it  has  the  right  and  the  power,  not  to  coerce 
a  State,  but  to  enforce  and  execute  the  law  upon  individ- 
uals within  the  limits  of  a  State.'* 

This  was  the  view  held  by  Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  and 

by  many  who  even  now  are  members  of  the  Republican 
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party^  and  why  should  it  be  strange  that  Democrats  an- 
nounced those  doctrines? 

They  did  not  deny  the  duty  and  power  of  the  Federal 
government  to  enforce  its  laws  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^ 
if  resisted. 

President  Buchanan^  in  his  message  to  Congress,  on 
January  8,  A.  D.  1861,  says  : 

**  The  dangerous  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  States  to- 
ward each  other,  has  already  far  transcended  and  cast  in 
the  shade  the  ordinary  executive  duties,  already  provided 
for  by  law,  and  has  assumed  such  vast  and  alarming  pro- 
portions, as  to  place  the  subject  entirely  beyond  executive 
control.  The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  revolution.  In  all  its  various  bearings, 
therefore,  /  commend  the  question  to  Congress,  as  the  only 
human  tribunal,  under  Providence,  possessing  the  power 
to  meet  the  existing  emergency.  To  them  exclusively 
belongs  the  power  to  declare  war,  or  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  the  military  force,  in  all  cases  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution. '* 

Congress  might  then  have  taken  action.  The  Republi- 
can party  had  the  power  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  by 
reason  of  the  secession  of  southern  Senators,  who  left  the 
Ilepublicans  in  control  of  the  Senate,  and  they  had  held 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  before  that  event  occurred. 
No  person  ever  doubted  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to 
pass  laws  to  enable  the  President  to  defend  the  Union 
against  armed  rebellion. 

At  this  time  the  question  of  coercion  had  already  passed 
away.  The  Southern  States  had  seceded  and  taken  forcible 
possession  of  public  property,  and  had,  themselves,  become 
the  assailants.  To  this  Congress  the  President  appealed 
to  decide  the  question;  but  though  the  Republicans  were 
in  power  in  both  branches.  Congress  shrank  from  its  duty. 
It  might  have  been  commendable  had  it  desired  to  prevent 
the  effu^ipo  of  fraternal  blood,  and  restore  the  Union. 
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Perhaps  that  might  have  been  their  object;  still  the  duty 
of  the  hour  confronted  it^  and  they  shrunk  from  it.  Had 
it  promptly  passed  the  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  call 
forth  the  militia^  or  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  as 
Lincoln  did  when  Congress  was  not  in  session,  it  might 
complain  ;  but  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  is  estopped  from 
charging  others  with  a  want  of  vigor  in  this  respect. 

Why,  then,  charge  Democrats  with  dereliction  of  duty, 
when  its  own  chosen  party  legislative  power  was  then 
assembled,  and  failed  to  do  that  with  which  they  would 
now  blame  the  Democracy.  It  was  his  duty  to  enforce  the 
laws — theirs  to  pass  them !  Then  how  absurd  to  blame 
others  for  that  which  they  were  guilty  of  themselves. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  allusion  to  the  subject  of  coercion, 
and  the  exercise  of  military  power  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  any  Democrat  need  blush 
to  acknowledge.  These  charges  are  only  made  to  divert 
the  mind  of  the  voter  from  the  real  questions  at  issue 
between  the  parties,  and  can  furnish  no  reason  whatever, 
why  a  man  should  not  be  a  Democrat  after  twenty  years 
have  passed  away,  and  almost  a  new  generation  has  come 
upon  the  stage  of  action. 

These  sound  views  of  the  Constitution,  and  convictions 
of  patriotic  duty  in  those  trying  days  of  our  national  peril, 
should  induce  men  to  rally  under  the  flag  of  Democracy, 
and  place  in  power  those  who  have  been  true  to  the  great 
principles  of  free  institutions,  upon  which  our  government 
is  founded.  Men  are  Democrats  ^'because  they  believe 
this  to  be  their  duty/' 


.'  X 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

SUPREMACY  OF  THE  CIVIL  LAW. 

THE  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  citizens  who  are  dis- 
affected or  obnoxious  is  a  means  taken  by  government 
to  worry  people  into  submission  to  an  authority  which 
they  may  oppose  and  detest.  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of 
a  government  is  a  violation  of  a  sacred  rights  and  should 
be  watched  with  a  jealous  care.  The  framers  of  our  fun- 
damental law  being  well  versed  in  the  tendency  of  govern- 
ments, and  determined  to  guard  the  citizen  against  a 
violation  of  his  rights  to  a  peaceful  and  quiet  home, 
inserted  in  the  Constitution  that  ''no  soldier  shall,  in 
time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  law.'* 

This  caution  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  safeguard  that 
the  civil  law  is  supreme,  and  must  not  be  made  inferior  to 
the  military.  To  guard  the  citizen  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  military  power  is  a  leading  Democratic  princi- 
ple. The  army  must  be  submissive  to  the  legislature,  that 
liberty  may  be  secure  to  all.  The  keeping  of  the  military 
power  in  a  condition  of  subserviency  to  the  legislative 
authority  has  been  a  problem  for  consideration  since  the 
beginning  of  governments.  Appropriations  for  the  army 
are  made  for  a  brief  time,  and  all  bills  relating  to  the 
raising  of  revenues  must  originate  in  the  lower  house. 
This  custom  is  practiced  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England.  Those  who  hold  the  sword  must  not  be  allowed 
to  control  the  treasury.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  and  navies,  but 
he  cannot  enlist  a  man  or  pay  a  soldier,  save  in  accordance 
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with  the  forms  of  law.  Should  he  violate  these  he  would 
be  impeached  by  the  House  and  tried  by  the  Senate  for 
his  misdemeanor.  When  the  colonies  were  in  dispute 
with  England^  the  latter  country  quartered  soldiers  in  the 
houses  of  private  citizens,  and  in  this  way  made  military 
law  superior  to  civil  law,  and  became  one  of  the  grievances 
set  forth  against  the  British  crown.  Standing  armies  are 
always  dangerous  to  civil  liberty,  for  they  are  generally 
under  executive  control,  and  infuse  into  the  people  a  spirit 
directly  opposite  that  of  independence  and  a  quiet  devo- 
tion to  the  forms  of  self-government.  An  army  teaches 
obedience  to  orders,  while  a  free  nation  teaches  obedience 
to  law.  The  support  of  law  and  order  should  be  the 
design  and  effort  of  each  citizen  of  a  free  and  well-governed 
country.  The  army  may  be  composed  of  the  people;  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  result.  Indeed,  the  case  of  France 
would  indicate  that  such  an  army  occasions  greater  danger 
than  a  military  composed  of  soldiers  taken  from  elsewhere 
than  among  the  people. 

The  principle  of  the  entire  submission  of  the  army  to 
the  civil  power  is  one  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
a  Democratic  free  people. 

The  power  to  declare  war  rests  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  not  with  the  executive,  for  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter  it  would  be  placed  beyond  the  checks  that  the 
people  must  put  upon  it.  If  the  funds  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  representatives,  how  much  more  should  the 
lives  of  the  people  be  under  their  direction.  The  people 
must  fight  their  own  battles,  furnish  the  means  for  con- 
ducting war,  and  they,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
other  branch,  should  have  the  authority  to  begin  hostilities. 
When  the  executive  power  has  the  legal  authority  of 
declaring  war,  civil  liberty  and  self-government  must  be 
regarded  as  not  existing,  consequently,  that  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  should  be  within 
their  own  control. 
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SECURITY  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

Around  private  property  the  Democratic  party  demands 
that  the  strongest  guarantee  must  be  thrown.  Such  prop- 
erty must  not  be  taken  for  public  use^  except  on  the  pay- 
ment of  its  full  valae  to  the  owner,  and  neyer  without  his 
consent.  When  the  right  to  the  control  of  property  con- 
cedes that  the  government  may  take  a  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty by  way  of  taxation,  the  right  demands  that  no  more 
be  taken,  even  for  that  purpose,  than  precisely  what  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  government,  and 
it  also  implies  that  assessments  must  be  equally  borne  by 
all  the  citizens  of  the  country.  So  carefully  guarded  is 
the  power  to  hold  property  that  the  Constitution  forbids 
that  it  shall  ultimately  be  taken  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  and  forbids  its  forfeiture  beyond  the  life  of  the  per- 
son found  guilty  of  treason. 

This  principle,  not  allowing  States  to  pass  any  law  im- 
pairing the  validity  of  contracts,  is  founded  upon  freedom 
in  trading,  freedom  in  exchange  of  commodities,  free- 
dom of  home  production,  the  possession  of  property,  and 
other  correct  Democratic  principles,  all  of  which  have  a 
history  of  long  duration,  full  of  conflicts  against  error  and 
governmental  interference.  The  repudiation  of  public 
debts  is  not  a  Democratic  principle  and  can  never  be  in- 
dulged in  without  violating  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  party. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DEMOCRATS  IK  THE  WAR. 


THE  Democracy  of  the  country  do  not^  nor  have  they 
ever^  objected  to  any  of  those  extreme  military  meas- 
ures that  experience  and  the  laws  of  war  have  demonstrated 
as  necessary  to  good  discipline^  a  well-regulated  military 
police^  and  to  prevent  and  punish  crimes  and  breaches  of 
martial  law — within  the  lines  of  army  operations;  in  short, 
that  the  rigor  of  war  may  exist  whereyer  war  is.  But  the 
Democracy  and  all  conservative  men  do  protest  against 
visiting  peaceful  and  loyal  States  and  communities,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  hostile  foes  and  army  operations, 
with  all  the  rigors  of.  arbitrary,  martial  law,  without  even 
a  necessity  or  excuse  being  shown  for  it. 

Before  the  system  of  arbitrary  arrests  was  inaugurated, 
the  whole  North  was  a  unit.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  popular  feeling.  No  popular  dis- 
turbances manifested  themselves,  to  arouse  fear  or  excite 
alarm.  The  people  everywhere  in  the  North  were  not 
only  loyal,  but  they  were  more — they  formed  themselves 
into  one  solid  wall  of  military  power,  to  resist  and  subdue 
rebellion.  In  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  great,  busy 
and  powerful  North — in  the  agricultural  and  in  the  man- 
ufacturing districts — from  Aroostook  to  the  San  Joaquin — 
all  was  astir  in  common  rivalry  to  see  which  State,  which 
county,  which  town  or  ward  should  be  the  first  to  answer 
their  country's  summons.  In  short,  the  whole  North  was 
one  great  military  camp. 

The  whole  people,  forgetting  party,  forgetting  domes- 
tic comfort  and  happiness,  forgetting  all  save  their  imper- 
iled country,  gathered  up  their  wealth,  extended  their 
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utmost  credit^  collected  their  sons,  their  fathers  and  their 
brothers^  and  throwing  them  all  at  the  feet  of  the  Presi- 
dent, bade  him  use  them  as  best  he  might  to  save  liberty, 
protect  and  defend  the  Union.  In  a  spirit  of  generous 
confidence  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  world'«  history,  the 
people  at  once  resigned  to  the  President  the  entire  do- 
minion over  the  purse  and  the  sword,  asking  no  conditions 
save  the  defense  of  personal  and  civil  liberty,  and  protect- 
ing the  Union  of  their  fathers  from  wanton  destruction. 
We  heard  then  no  criminations  about "  laggards,'*  "shirks,*' 
or  "  sneaks."  The  only  complaints  (and  they  were  many) 
that  afflicted  officials  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  came 
from  the  thousands  of  companies  and  hundreds  of  regi- 
ments and  parts  of  regiments  that  were  disbanded  and 
turned  away,  denied  the  high  and  noble  privilege  of  offer- 
ing their  sacrifices  upon  their  country's  burning  altar. 

Mr.  Fessenden  said:  "There  are  more  men  than  the 
government  knows  what  to  do  with,  here,  on  the  Potomac^ 
to-day.  What  occasion  is  there  to  send  for  others  ?  *  * 
We  have  750,000— if  that  is  the  number— 250,000  more 
than  we  ever  intended  to  have.  *  *  What  is  the  reason 
why  we  should  go  on  and  appoint  Generals  to  correspond 
with  a  number  of  men  that  are  not  needed  and  are  not 
used?  *  *  I  offered  a  proposition  the  other  day  to  stop 
all  enlistments  until  we  should  get  down  to  the  number 
we  wanted  and  no  more.  My  friend  from  Massachusetts 
(Wilson)  said  we  should  have  a  bill  soon  where  I  could  put 
on  my  amendment.  I  h&ve  not  seen  his  bill  yet.  As  soon 
as  he  brings  it  along,  so  that  I  can  put  on  my  amendment, 
I  wfll,  and  hope  it  will  be  forthcoming  very  soon.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  Department  has  absolutely  stopped 
enlistments.  But  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  is  best  to 
reduce  it  to  shape,  and  have  a  law  on  the  subject." 

Mr.  Wilson  (Eep.  of  Mass.) — "  The  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Fessenden)  the  other  day  proposed  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  men  authorized  by  law  down  to  500,000.    I  agree 
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witli  him  in  tliat.  Still  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 
It  was  saggested  also  that  we  onght  to  stop  recruiting.  I 
agree  to  that.  I  have  over  and  over  again  been  to  the  war 
office  and  urged  upon  the  Department  to  stop  recruiting  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  We  have  had  the  promise  that 
it  should  be  done,  yet,  every  day,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  we  have  accounts  of  men  being  raised  and  brought 
forth  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  regiments.  The  papers  tell  us 
that  in  Tennessee  and  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
our  armies  move,  we  are  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
I  believe  we  have  to-day  250,000  more  men  under  the  pay 
of  the  government  than  we  need  or  can  well  use.  I  have 
not  a  doubt  of  it,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  checked.  I 
think  the  War  Department  ought  to  issue  peremptory 
orders,  forbidding  the  enlistment  of  another  soldier  into 
the  voluntary  force  of  the  United  States,  until  the  time 
shall  come  when  we  need  them.  We  can  obtain  them  at 
any  time  when  we  need  them.'' — See  Cong,  Olobe,  March 
29,  1862. 

Senator  Wilson  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  of  course  thought  he  spoke  by  card. 
Ho  had  no  fears  that  we  could  not  obtain  all  the  men 
needed,  when  their  services  were  required.  The  unani- 
mous action  of  the  people  was  an  earnest  of  this. 

But  what  followed?  At  once,  without  excuse,  cause  or 
palliation,  the  State  and  War  Departments  commenced 
their  system  of  arbitrary  arrests.  Victims  in  large  num- 
bers were  dragged  from  their  peaceful  abodes,  at  the  crim- 
inal hour  of  midnight  and  without  accusation,  judge  or 
jury,  were  bundled  off  to  some  loathsome  cell  or  military 
fort,  kept  there  from  one  to  twelve  months,  and  finally 
"honorably  discharged''  without  ever  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  charge  or  character  of  the  "  suspicion  ** 
against  them. 

These  arbitrary,  despotic  and  wholly  unnecessary  acts, 
justly  aroused,  as  we  believe  it  was  intended,  the  fears 
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and  indignation  of  the  people.  The  North  was  all  ablaze 
with  excitement^  and  as  the  arrests  were  wholly  confined 
to  those  who  professed  the  Democratic  faith^  it  very  natu- 
rally aroused  a  most  intense  political  excitement^  and  from 
that  hour  parties  became  arrayed  against  each  other. 

Not  content  with  letting  well  enough  alone — not  con- 
tent with  the  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country  which  in- 
duced Democrats  everywhere  to  forget  party  and  remember 
only  their  country — not  content  to  rely  on  that  mighty 
avalanche  of  strength  that  had  in  eight  months  surfeited 
the  Union  camps  with  250,000  more  men  than  the  chair- 
man of  the  Oommittee  on  Military  Affairs  knew  what  to 
do  with— not  content  to  raise  an  army  of  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  that  which  the  Great  Napoleon  led  to  Moscow, 
all  for  the  asking — not  content  to  tolerate  a  united  North 
— this  despotic  Fire  Brand  was  cast  into  the  inflammable 
materials  at  the  North.  It  was  unnecessary — it  was  wanton, 
and  hence  believed  to  be  the  work  of  design. 

Henceforward  during  the  war  the  opposition  of  the 
Democrats  to  certain  acts  of  the  dominant  party  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution  and  the  protection  of  the  civil  authority 
against  the  encroachments  of  military  law. 
28 
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1856.--DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM, 
Adopted  at  (Xncinnati,  June  6. 

Beeolted,  That  the  American  democracy  place  their  trust  in  the  in- 
telligence, the  patriotism,  and  the  discriminating  Justice  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Eeeolved,  That  we  regard  this  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  our  polit- 
ical creed,  which  we  are  proud  to  maintain  before  the  world  as  a  great 
moral  element  in  a  form  of  government  springing  from  and  upheld 
by  the  popular  will;  and  we  contrast  it  with  the  creed  and  practice 
of  federalism,  under  whatever  name  or  form,  which  seeks  to  palsy  the 
will  of  the  constituent,  and  which  conceives  no  imposture  too  mon- 
strous for  the  popular  credulity. 

Resolved,  therefore.  That,  entertaining  these  views,  the  Democratic 
party  of  this  Union,  through  their  delegates,  assembled  in  general 
convention,  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  concord,  of  devotion  to  the 
doctrines  and  faith  of  a  free  representative  government,  and  appealing 
to  their  fellow  citizens  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  renew  and 
re-assert,  before  the  American  people,  the  declaration  of  principles 
avowed  by  them,  when,  on  former  occasions,  in  general  convention, 
they  have  presented  their  candidates  for  the  popular  suffrage. 

1.  That  the  federal  government  is  one  of  limited  power,  derived 
solely  from  the  constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  made  therein 
ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the 
government,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise 
doubtful  constitutional  powers. 

2.  That  the  constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  general  govern- 
ment the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements. 

8.  That  the  constitution  does  not  confer  authority  upon  the  federal 
government,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assimie  the  debts  of  the  several 
states,  contracted  for  local  and  internal  improvements  or  other  state 
purposes;  nor  would  such  assmnption  be  just  or  expedient. 

4.  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  federal  government  to 
foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to  cherish 
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the  interests  of  one  portion  of  our  common  coimtTy;  that  every  dtizen 
and  every  section  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  and  insist 
upon  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  a  complete  and  ample 
protection  of  persons  and  property  from  domestic  violence  and  f oreigii 
aggression. 

5.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  government  to  enforce 
and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public  affairs, 
and  that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government  and  gradual  but  certain 
extinction  of  the  public  debt 

6.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  sacredly  ap- 
plied to  the  national  objects  specified  in  the  constitution,  and  that  we 
are  opposed  to  any  law  for  the  distribution  of  such  proceeds  among 
the  states,  as  alike  inexx)cdient  in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

7.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  national  bank;  that 
we  believe  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  place  the  business  of  the 
country  within  the  control  of  a  concentrated  money  power  and  above 
the  laws  and  will  of  the  people;  and  the  results  of  the  democratic 
legislation  in  this  and  all  other  financial  measures  upon  which  issues 
have  been  made  between  the  two  political  parties  of  the  country,  have 
demonstrated  to  candid  and  practical  men  of  all  parties  their  sound- 
ness, safety,  and  utility  in  all  business  pursuits. 

8.  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  government  from 
banking  institutions  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  funds  of  the 
government  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

9.  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the  President 
the  qualified  veto  power,  by  which  he  is  enabled,  under  restrictions 
and  responsibilities  amply  sufilcient  to  guard  the  public  interests,  to 
suspend  the  passage  of  a  bill  whose  merits  cannot  secure  the  approval 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  until  the 
judgment  of  the  people  can  be  obtained  thereon,  and  which  has  saved 
the  American  people  from  the  corrupt  and  ^annical  dominion  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  and  from  a  corrupting  system  of  general 
internal  improvements. 

10.  That  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  constitution,  which 
makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the  democratic 
faith;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  the  privilege  of  becomin^^  dtixeni 
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and  owners  of  soil  among  us,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  same 
spirit  which  swept  the  alien  and  sediticm.  laws  from  our  statute 
books. 

And  Whereas,  Since  the  foregoing  declaration  was  uniformly 
adopted  by  our  predecessors  in  national  conventions,  an  adverse 
political  and  religious  test  has  been  secretly  organized  by  a  party 
claiming  to  be  exclusively  Americans,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  should  clearly  define  its  relations  thereto;  and  declare 
its  determined  opposition  to  all  secret  political  societies,  by  whatever 
name  tkey  may  be  called: 

Resolved,  That  the  foundation  of  this  union  of  states  having  been 
laid  in,  and  its  prosperity,  expansion  and  pre-eminent  example  in  free 
government  built  upon,  entire  freedom  of  matters  of  religious  con- 
cernment, and  no  respect  of  persons  in  regard  to  rank  or  place  of 
birth,  no  party  can  justly  be  deemed  national,  constitutional,  or  in 
accordance  with  American  principles,  which  bases  its  exclusive  or- 
ganization upon  religious  opinions  and  accidental  birth-place.  And 
hence  a  political  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  against  Catholics  and  foreign-bom,  is  neither 
justified  by  the  past  history  or  future  prospects  of  the  coimtry,  nor  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  enlightened  freedom  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  the  American  system  of  popular  government 

Besolved,  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed  energy  of  piupose  the 
well-considered  declarations  of  former  conventions  upon  the  sectional 
issue  of  domestic  slavery,  and  concerning  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
states — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  constitution  to  interfere 
with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  states,  and 
that  all  such  states  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  everything 
appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by  the  constitution; 
that  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce  Congress 
to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in 
relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and 
dangerous  consequences,  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  endanger  the 
stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers  and  was  intended  to 
embrace  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress,  and 
therefore  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national 
platform,  will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the 
acts  known  as  the  compromise  measures,  settled  by  the  Congress  of 
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1850 — "the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or  labor"  in- 
cluded; which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  provision 
of  the  constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed,  or  so 
changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

8.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing 
in  Congress,  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  under 
whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1792  and  1798,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia 
legislature  in  1799;  that  it  adopts  these  principles  as  constituting  one 
the  main  foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  is  resolved  to  cany 
them  out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import. 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  which  a  sec- 
tional party,  subsisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation,  now  relies  to 
test  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  north  and  south,  to  the  constitution  and 
the  Union — 

1.  Bewlved,  That  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring  the  co-oper- 
ation of  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under  the  consti- 
tution as  the  paramount  issue,  and  repudiating  all  sectional  parties  and 
platforms  concerning  domestic  slavery  which  seek  to  embroil  the 
states  and  incite  to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to  law  in  the  terri- 
tories, and  whose  avowed  purpose,  if  consummated,  must  end  in  civil 
war  and  disunion,  the  American  democracy  recognize  and  adopt  the 
principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws  establishing  the  territories  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  as  embodying  the  only  soimd  and  safe  solution 
of  the  slavery  question,  upon  which  the  great  national  idea  of  the 
people  of  this  whole  country  can  repose  in  its  determined  conservation 
of  the  Union,  and  non-interference  of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the 
territories  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  confirmed 
by  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national  conventions, 
ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election  of  1852,  and  rightly  applied  to 
the  organization  of  the  territories  in  1854. 

8.  That  by  the  uniform  application  of  the  democratic  principles 
to  the  organization  of  territories  and  the  admission  of  new  states, 
with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  as  they  4nay  elect,  the  equal  rights 
of  all  the  states  will  be  preserved  intact,  the  original  compacts  of  the 
constitution  maintained  inviolate,  and  the  perpetuity  and  expansion 
of  the  Union  insured  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  embracing,  in  peace 
and  harmony,  every  future  American  state  that  may  be  constituted  or 
annexed  with  a  republican  form  of  government. 
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Besotted,  That  we  recognize  tlie  right  of  the  people  of  all  the  ter- 
ritories, including  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  acting  through  the  legally 
and  fairiy  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the  actual  residents,  and 
whenever  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a  con- 
stitution, with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  states. 

Eesolvedf  finally,  That  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  popular 
institutions  in  the  old  world  (and  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  sectional 
agitation,  combined  with  the  attempt  to  enforce  civil  and  religious  dis- 
abilities against  the  rights  of  acquiring  and  enjoying  citizenship  in 
our  own  land),  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolved,  with  increased 
responsibility,  upon  tlie  Democratic  party  of  this  country,  as  the  party 
of  the  Union,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  rights  of  every  state,  and 
thereby  the  Union  of  the  states,  and  to  sustain  and  advance  among  us 
constitutional  liberty,  by  continuing  to  resist  all  monopolies  and 
exclusive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  and  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence  to  those  principles 
and  conl^romises  of  the  constitution  which  are  broad  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union  as  it  was,  the  Union 
^  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  shall  be,  in  the  full  expression  of  the  ener- 
^es  and  capacity  of  this  great  and  progressive  people. 

1.  Eesolved,  That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country,  which  are  inferior  to  no  domestic  questions 
whatever.  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas  and  progressive  free  trade 
throughout  the  world,  and,  by  solemn  manifestations,  to  place  their 
moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their  successful  example. 

2.  liewlved,  That  our  geographical  and  political  position  with 
reference  to  the  otM^r  states  of  this  continent,  no  less  than  the  interest 
of  our  conmierce  and  the  development  of  our  grt^wing  power,  requires 
that  we  should  hold  sacred  the  principles  involved  in  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Their  bearing  and  import  admit  of  no  misconstruction,  and 
should  be  applied  with  unbending  rigidity. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  great  highway  which  nature,  as  well  as  the 
assent  of  states  most  immediately  interested  in  its  maintenance,  has 
marked  out  for  free  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  realized 
by  the  spirit  of  modem  times,  in  the  imconquerable  energy  of  our 
people;  and  that  result  would  be  secured  by  a  timely  and  efl[icient 
exertion  of  the  control  which  we  have  the  right  to  claim  over  it;  and 
no  power  on  earth  should  be  suffered  to  impede  or  clog  its  progress 
by  any  interference  with  relations  that  may  suit  our  policy  to  estab- 
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lish  between  our  government  and  the  governments  of  the  states  within 
whose  dominions  its  lies;  wo  cun  under  no  circumstances  surrcDdcr 
our  preponderance  in  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  arising  out  of  it. 

4.  Itemlred,  That  in  view  of  so  commanding  an  interest,  the  people 
of  tlie  United  States  cannot  but  sym]>atliize  with  the  efforts  which  are 
iK'ing  made  by  the  people  of  Centnil  America  to  regenerate  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  which  covers  the  passage  across  the  inter-oceanic 
isthmus. 

5.  HcMhed,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  expect  of  the  next 
administration  that  every  proiK*r  effort  be  made  to  insure  our  ascend- 
ency in  the  (}ulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  maintain  i)ermanent  protection  to 
the  great  outlets  through  which  are  emptied  into  its  waters  the  pro- 
ducts Riised  out  of  the  soil  and  the  commodities  created  by  the 
industry  of  the  peoi)le  of  our  western  valleys  and  of  the  Union  at 
large. 

G.  Resolved,  That  the  administration  of  Franklin  Pierce  has  been 
true  to  Democratic  principles,  and  tlierefore  tnio  to  the  great  interests 
of  the  country;  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition,  he  has  maintained 
the  laws  at  home  and  vindicated  tlie  rights  of  American  citizens 
abmad,  and,  therefore,  we  proclaim  our  unqualified  admiration  of  his 
measures  and  policy. 


ISSC.-REPL'BLICAN  PLATFORM, 
A(loptt:d  at  Philadelphia,  June  17, 

Tliis  convention  of  delegate**,  assembled  in  pursuance  of  a  call 
addrew«e<l  to  the  p«'oi)le  of  the  United  States,  witliout  regard  to  iiast 
l>olitical  differences  or  divisions,  wh-.  an*  oi)p(>sftl  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  conijironii^e,  to  the  policy  of  the  ])resent  administrsition.  to 
the  extension  of  slaver}'  into  free  territory;  in  favor  of  admitting 
Kansas  a«<  a  free  state,  of  restoring  the  action  of  the  fe<leral  govcm- 
mrnt  lo  the  principles  of  Washington  imd  Jefferson;  and  who  pur- 
|M>se  to  unite  in  presenting  candidates  for  the  offices  of  I*resident  and 
Vice-President,  do  resolve  as  follows: 

litmlred.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in 
the  Declaration  of  IndefHrndence,  and  emlM)died  in  the  federal  con- 
stituti(m.  is  essential  to  the  i)reservalion  of  our  Republican  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  federal  constitution,  the  rights  of  the  states,  and 
the  union  of  the  states,  shall  Ik*  preserved. 

Uixnlnd,  That  with  our  ReiMibliean  fathers  we  hold  it  to  be  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  inalienable  rights  to 
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life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the  primary  object 
and  ulterior  design  of  our  federal  government  were,  to  secure  these 
rights  to  all  persons  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction;  that  as  our 
Republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our 
national  territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  constitution  against  all  attempts  to 
violate  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  slavery  in  any  territory  of 
the  United  States,  by  positive  legislation,  prohibiting  its  existence  or 
extension  therein.  That  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  of  any  individual  or  association  of  individuals,  to 
give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  present  constitution  shall  be  maintained. 

Be»olved,  That  the  constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovereigii 
power  over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  government, 
and  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  both  the  right  and  the 
imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those  twin 
relics  of  barbarism — polygamy  and  slavery. 

Eesolved,  That  while  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ordained  and  established,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  conmion 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, and  contains  ample  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  life, 
liberty  and  property  of  every  citizen,  the  dearest  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people  of  Kansas  have  been  fraudulently  and  violently  taken 
from  them;  their  territory  has  been  invaded  by  an  armed  force;  spu- 
rious and  pretended  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  oflScers  have 
been  set  over  them,  by  whose  usurped  authority,  sustained  by  the 
military  power  of  the  government,  tyrannical  and  imconstitutional 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced;  the  rights  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  have  been  infringed;  test  oaths  of  an  extraordinary 
und  entangling  nature  have  been  imposed,  as  a  condition  of  exercising 
the  right  of  si^rage  and  holding  office;  the  right  of  an  accused  person 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  has  been  denied;  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects  against  imreasonable  searches  and  seizures  has  been  violated; 
they  have  been  deprived  of  life,  liberty  and  property  without  due 
process  of  law;  that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  Uie  press  has  been 
abridged;  the  right  to  choose  their  representatives  has  been  made  of 
no  effect;  murders,  robberies  and  arsons  have  been  instigated  or 
encouraged,  and  the  offenders  have  been  allowed  to  go  impuniahed; 
that  all  these  things  have  been  done  with  the  knowledge,  sanction  and 


ellecliial  wiiy  of  stiuring  Id  )i< 
siiil  priiilfgcs  10  wlikii  llii-y 
flirife  now  nigiiig  in  her  iiTrilor 

ItfKolred,  Tbal  ibe  bighnay 
embodied  in  llie  Oslcnd  circub 
American  diplomacy,  and  wouli 
govenunent  or  people  lliat  gave 

Saaived,  That  a  railroad  lo  I 
and  practicable  route,  ia  impcn 
the  whole  country,  and  that  the 
iDunedlate  uid  effldeat  aid  in  it 
thereto,  the  immediate  coostnicti 
of  the  nilroad. 

Betotted,  That  spproprialions 
at  riven  and  harbors  of  a  naticna 
modatlon  and  security  of  our  ciL 
the  GODBlitullon,  and  justified  b} 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  it 

JiMofwd,  That  we  Invite  the 
men  of  all  parlies,  however  diffei 
support  of  the  principles  herein  dc 
<^  our  Institutions,  as  well  ns  the  c 
tees  liberty  of  conscience  and  eqi 
oppose  ftll  proscriptive  legislation  i 
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1.  That  the  history  of  the  nation,  during  the  last  four  years,  has 
fully  established  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization  and 
perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  the  causes  which 
called  it  into  existence  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  demand  its  peaceful  and  constitutional  triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, "That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
our  republican  institutions;  and  that  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
rights  of  the  states,  and  the  imion  of  the  states,  must  and  shall  be 
preserved. 

8.  That  to  the  union  of  the  states  this  nation  owes  its  unprece- 
dented increase  in  population,  its  surprising  development  of  material 
resources,  its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth,  its  happiness  at  home 
and  its  honor  abroad;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for 
disunion,  come  from  whatever  source  they  may;  and  we  congratulate 
the  country  that  no  Republican  member  of  Congress  has  uttered  or 
ooimtenanced  the  threats  of  disunion  so  often  made  by  Democratic 
members,  without  rebuke  and  with  applause  from  their  political  asso- 
ciates; and  we  denounce  those  threats  of  disunion,  in  case  of  a  popular 
overthrow  of  their  ascendancy,  as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a 
free  government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  contemplated  treason,  which  it 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  an  indignant  people  sternly  to  rebuke  and 
forever  silence. 

4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and 
especially  the  right  of  each  state  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic 
Institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to 
that  balance  of  powers  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our 
political  fabric  depends;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion,  by 
armed  force,  of  the  soil  of  any  state  or  territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

5.  That  the  present  Democratic  administration  has  far  exceeded 
our  worst  apprehensions,  in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the  exac- 
tions of  a  sectional  interest,  as  especially  evinced  in  its  desperate 
exertions  to  force  the  infamous  Lecompton  Constitution  upon  the 
protesting  people  of  Kansas;  in  construing  the  personal  relations 
between  master  and  servant  to  involve  an  unqualified  property  in 
persons;  in  its  attempted  enforcement,  everywhere,  on  land  and  sea, 
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through  the  intervention  of  Congress  and  of  the  federal  courts,  of  the 
extreme  pretensions  of  a  purely  local  interest;  and  in  its  general  and 
unrarying  abuse  of  the  power  entrusted  to  it  by  a  confiding  people. 
(J.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  extrava- 
gance which  pervades  every  department  of  the  federal  government; 
that  a  return  to  rigid  economy  and  accoimtability  is  indispensable  to 
arrest  the  systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by  favored 
partisans;  while  the  recent  startling  developments  of  frauds  and  cor- 
ruptions at  the  federal  metropolis,  show  that  an  entire  change  of 
administration  is  imperatively  demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dogma,  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force, 
carries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at  variance  with  the  explicit  pro- 
visions of  that  instrument  itself,  with  contemporaneous  exposition, 
and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent — is  revolutionaiy  in  its 
tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  that  of  freedom;  that  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they 
had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  "  no 
X)erson  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law/'  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legislation,  whenever  such 
legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
against  all  attempts  to  violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal 
existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  in  the  United  States. 

9.  That  we  brand  the  recent  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
under  the  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judicial 
power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity  and  a  burning  shame  to  our 
country  and  age;  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and 
efficient  measures  for  the  total  and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable 
traffic 

10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their  federal  governors,  of  the 
acts  of  the  legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  those  territories,  we  find  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted 
Democratic  principle  of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty, 
embodied  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
deception  and  fraud  involved  therein. 

11.  That  Kansas  should,  of  right,  be  immediately  admitted  as  a 
state  under  the  Constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her 
people,  and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general 
government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an 
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adjustment  of  these  imports  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
industrial  interest  of  the  whole  country;  and  we  commend  that  policy 
of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  working  men  liberal 
wages,  to  agriculture  remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and 
to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  independence. 

18.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of  the 
public  lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the 
homestead  policy  which  regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants 
for  public  boimty;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
complete  and  satisfactory  homestead  measure  which  has  already 
passed  the  House. 

14.  That  the  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our 
naturalization  laws,  or  any  state  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of 
citizenship  hitherto  accorded  to  inmiigrants  from  foreign  lands  shall 
be  abridged  or  impaired;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and  eflScient 
protection  to  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  whether  native  or 
naturalized,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

16.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments of  a  national  character,  required  for  the  acconunodation  and 
security  of  an  existing  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
and  justified  by  the  obligations  of  government  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  citizens. 

16.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean  is  imi)eratively  demanded 
by  the  interest  of  the  whole  coimtry;  that  the  federal  government 
ought  to  render  inunediate  and  efiicient  aid  in  its  construction;  and 
that  as  preliminary  thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail  should  be  promptly 
established. 

17.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  distinctive  principles  and 
views,  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citizens,  however  differing  on 
other  questions,  who  substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  affirmance 
and  support. 


ISeO.— DEMOCRATIC  (DOUGLAS)  PLATFORM, 

Cfha/rleaion,  April  2S,  and  BaUmore,  June  18. 

1.  Besoked,  That  we,  the  democracy  of  the  Union,  in  convention 
assembled,  hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutions  unan- 
imously adopted  and  declared  as  a  platform  of  principles  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  believing  that 
democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature  when  applied 
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to  the  same  subject-matters;  and  we  recommend,  as  the  only  further 
resolutions,  the  following: 

Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic  party 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  territorial  legislature, 
and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress,  imder  the  Ck)nstitution 
of  the  United  States,  over  the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  terri- 
tories: 

2.  Eesolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  of  consti- 
tutional law. 

8.  licsolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  afford 
ample  and  complete  protection  to  all  its  citizens,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign. 

4.  Hewlred,  That  one  of  tlie  necessities  of  the  age,  in  a  military, 
commercial,  and  postal  point  of  view,  is  speedy  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states;  and  the  Democratic  party 
pledge  such  constitutional  government  aid  as  will  insure  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

5.  Besolted,  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to 
ourselves  and  just  to  Spain. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  enactments  of  state  legislatures  to  defeat  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  are  hostile  in  character, 
subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  effect. 

7.  Bettolced,  That  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Cincinnati  platform,  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  territorial 
governments,  tlie  measure  of  restriction,  whatever  it  may  be.  Imposed 
by  the  federal  constitution  on  the  power  of  the  territorial  legislature 
over  the  subject  of  domestic  relations,  as  the  same  has  been,  or  shall 
hereafter  be,  finally  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  respected  by  all  good  citizens,  and  enforced  with 
promptness  and  fidelity  by  every  branch  of  the  general  govenmient. 


I860.— DEMOCRATIC  (BRECKINRIDGE)  PLATFORM, 

Charleston  and_BalUmore, 

Eesolced,  That  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  at 
Cincinnati  be  afiirmed,  with  following  explanatory  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  government  of  a  territory,  organized  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, is  provisional  and  temporary;  and,  during  its  existence,  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  'settle,  with  thdr 
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property,  in  the  territory,  without  their  rights,  either  of  person  or 
property,  being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  congressional  or  territorial 
legislation. 

2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, to  protect,  when  necessary,  the  rights  of  i)erson8  and  property 
in  the  territories,  and  wherever  else  its  constitutional  authority 
extends. 

8.  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  territory  having  an  adequate  popu- 
lation, form  a  state  constitution  in  pursuance  of  law,  the  right  of 
sovereignty  commences,  and,  being  consummated  by  admission  into 
the  Union,  they  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other 
states,  and  the  state  thus  organized  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  fed- 
eral Union,  whether  its  constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery. 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and 
just  to  Spain,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

5.  That  the  enactments  of  state  legislatures  to  defeat  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  are  hostile  in  character,  subver- 
sive of  the  constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  effect. 

6.  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  recognize  it  as  the 
imperative  duty  of  this  government  to  protect  the  naturalized  citizen 
in  all  his  rights,  whether  at  home  or  in  foreign  lands,  to  the  same 
extent  as  its  native-bom  citizens. 

Whereas,  One  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  the  age,  in  a  political, 
commercial,  postal,  and  military  point  of  view,  is  a  speedy  communi- 
cation bAween  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts;  therefore,  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  do  hereby  pledge  themselves 
to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  some  bill» 
to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress, -for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Pacific  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 


1864.— REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM, 

Baltimore,  June  7. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
maintain,  against  all  their  enemies,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
Stales;  and  that,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  political  opinions,  we 
pledge  ourselves,  as  Union  men,  animated  by  a  conunon  sentimenk 

29 
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and  aiming  at  a  common  object,  to  do  eveiything  in  our  power  to 
aid  the  government  in  quelling  by  force  of  arms  the  rebellion  now 
raging  against  its  authority,  and  in  bringing  to  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes  the  rebels  and  traitors  arrayed  against  it. 

liesolved.  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the  goyemment 
of  the  United  States  not  to  compromise  with  rebels,  nor  to  offer  them 
any  terms  of  peace,  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  "  uncon- 
ditional surrender"  of  their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their  just  alle- 
giance to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  that  we 
call  upon  the  government  to  maintain  this  position,  and  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  the  utmost  possible  vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  self -sacrificing  patriotism,  the 
heroic  valor,  and  the  undying  devotion  of  the  American  people  to  the 
country  and  its  free  institutions. 

Beaked,  That,  as  slavery  was  the  cause,  and  now  constitutes  the 
strength,  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it  must  be  always  and  everywhere 
hostile  to  the  principles  of  republican  government,  justice  and  the 
national  safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  from  the 
soil  of  the  republic;  and  that  we  uphold  and  maintain  the  acts  and 
proclamations  by  which  the  government,  in  its  own  defense,  has 
aimed  a  death-blow  at  this  gigantic  evil.  We  are  in  favor,  further- 
more, of  such  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  to  be  made  by  the 
people  in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  as  shall  terminate  and  for- 
ever prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  limits  or  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  have  periled  their 
lives  in  defense  of  their  country  and  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of 
its  flag;  that  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent  recognition  of 
their  patriotism  and  tlieir  valor,  and  ample  and  permanent  provision 
for  those  of  their  survivors  who  have  received  disabling  and  honora- 
ble wounds  in  the  service  of  the  country:  and  that  the  memories  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  its  defense  shall  be  held  in  grateful  and 
everlasting  remembrance. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  practical  wisdom,  the 
unselfish  patriotism,  and  the  unswerving  fldelity  to  the  constitution 
and  the  principles  of  American  liberty  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  discharged,  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  the 
great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  presidential  office;  that  we 
approve  and  indorse,  as  demanded  by  the  emergency  and  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  nation,  and  as  within  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  the  measures  and  acts  which  he  has  adopted  to  defend 
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the  nation  against  its  open  and  secret  foes;  that  we  approve,  especially, 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  and  the  employment,  as  Union 
soldiers,  of  men  heretofore  held  in  slavery;  and  that  we  have  full 
confidence  in  his  determination  to  carry  these,  and  all  other  constitu- 
tional measures  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  country,  into  full  and 
complete  effect. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  It  essential  to  the  general  welfare  that 
harmony  should  prevail  in  the  national  coimcils,  and  we  regard  as 
worthy  of  public  confidence  and  official  trust  those  only  who  cordially 
indorse  the  principles  proclaimed  in  these  resolutions,  and  which 
should  characterize  the  administration  of  the  government. 

liesolved.  That  the  government  owes  to  all  men  employed  in  its 
armies,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  color,  the  full  protection  of 
the  laws  of  war;  and  that  any  violation  of  these  laws,  or  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  nations  in  the  time  of  war,  by  the  rebels  now  in 
arms,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prompt  and  full  redress. 

Besolved,  That  foreign  immigration,  which  in  the  past  has  added 
so  much  to  the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and  increase  of 
power  to  this  nation — the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations — 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  speedy  construction  of  the 
railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Besolved,  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  we 
recommend  economy  and  rigid  responsibility  in  the  public  expendi- 
tures and  a  vigorous  and  just  system  of  taxation;  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  loyal  state  to  sustain  the  credit  and  promote  the  use  of 
the  national  currency. 

Besolved,  That  we  approve  the  position  taken  by  the  government, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  never  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence the  attempt  of  any  European  power  to  overthrow  by  force,  or  to 
supplant  by  fraud,  the  institutions  of  any  republican  government  on 
the  western  continent,  and  that  they  will  view  with  extreme  jealousy, 
as  menacing  to  the  peace  and  independence  of  this,  our  country,  the 
efforts  of  any  such  power  to  obtain  new  footholds  for  monarchical 
governments,  sustained  by  a  foreign  military  force,  in  near  proximity 
to  the  United  States. 
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1864.— DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM, 
Chicago,  August  29. 

Beaohed,  That  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  will  adhere  with 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Union  under  the  constitution,  as  the  only 
solid  foundation  of  our  strength,  scciuity,  and  happiness  as  a  people, 
and  as  a  frame- work  of  government  equally  conducive  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  states,  both  northern  and  southern. 

Resolpcdt  That  this  convention  docs  explicitly  declare,  as  the  sense 
of  the  American  people,  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the 
Union  by  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under  the  pretense 
of  a  military  necessity  of  a  war  power  higher  than  the  constitution, 
the  constitution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public 
liberty  and  private  right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country  essentially  impaired,  justice,  humanity,  liberty, 
and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  all 
the  states,  or  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  federal 
union  of  all  the  states. 

Resolved,  That  the  direct  interference  of  the  military  authority  of 
the  United  States  in  the  recent  elections  held  in  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  and  Delaware,  was  a  shameful  violation  of  the  constitution; 
and  the  repetition  of  such  acts  in  the  approaching  election  will  be 
held  as  revolutionary,  and  resisted  with  all  the  means  and  power 
under  our  control. 

Resolved,  That  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to 
preserve  the  Federal  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  states  unimpaired; 
and  that  they  hereby  declare  that  they  consider  the  administrative 
usurpation  of  extraordinary  and  dangerous  powers  not  granted  by 
the  constitution,  the  subversion  of  the  civil  by  the  military  law  in 
states  not  in  insurrection,  the  arbitrary  military  arrest,  imprisonment, 
trial,  and  sentence  of  American  citizens  in  states  where  civil  law 
exists  in  full  force,  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  the  denial  of  the  right  of  asylum,  the  open  and  avowed  disre- 
gard of  state  rights,  the  employment  of  unusual  test -oaths,  and  the 
interference  with  and  denial  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms 
in  their  defense,  as  calculated  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Union 
and  the  perpetuation  of  a  government  deriving  its  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 
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Resolved,  That  the  shameful  disregard  of  the  administration  to  its 
duty  in  respect  to  our  fellow  citizens  who  now  are,  and  long  have 
been,  prisoners  of  war,  in  a  suffering  condition,  deserves  the  sever- 
est reprobation,  on  the  score  alike  of  public  policy  and  conunon 
humanity. 

Bewlced,  That  the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  party  is  heartily 
and  earnestly  extended  to  the  soldiers  of  our  army  and  the  sailors  of 
our  navy,  who  are  and  have  been  in  the  field  and  on  sea  under  the 
flag  of  their  country;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  attaining  power,  they 
will  receive  all  the  care  and  protection,  regard  and  kindness,  that  the 
brave  soldiers  of  the  republic  have  so  nobly  earned. 


EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION  BY  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN, 

January  1,  186S, 

Whereas,  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundr«d  and  sixty-two,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States,  containing 
among  other  things  the  following,  to-wit:  "  That  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state,  or  designated 
part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free; 
and  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such 
persons  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom;  that  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  states,  and  parts  of  states, 
if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and  the  fact  that  any  state,  or  the 
people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections 
whercic  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  states  shall  have 
participated  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony, 
be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  state,  and  the  people  thereof, 
are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States" : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed 
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rebellion  against  the  authority  and  goYemment  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war-measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion, 
do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so 
to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  himdred  days 
from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and  def>ignate  as  the 
states,  and  parts  of  states,  wherein  the  people  thereof,  respectively, 
are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following, 
to- wit:  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bern- 
ard, Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascen- 
sion, Assumption,  Terre-Bonne,  Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin, 
and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia (except  the  forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia, 
and  also  the  counties  of  Berkley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth 
City,  York,  Princess  Anna,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for  the  present, 
left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued.  And  by  virtue 
of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare, 
that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  states,  and  parts 
of  states,  are  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  executive 
government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said 
I)ersons.  And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free 
to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense;  and  I 
recommend  to  them,  that  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  they  labor  faith- 
fully for  reasonable  wages.  And  I  further  declare  and  make  known, 
that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condition,  will  be  received  into  the 
armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  sta- 
tions, and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 
And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  ci  Al- 
mighty God. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  a£9xed.  Done  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President:  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  cf  State. 
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1868.-REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM, 
Chicago,  May  20. 

1.  We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  assured  success  of  the 
reconstruction  policy  of  Congress,  as  evidenced  by  the  adoption,  in 
the  majority  of  the  states  lately  in  rebellion,  of  constitutions  securing 
equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  all;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
emment  to  sustain  those  institutions  and  to  prevent  the  people  of  such 
states  from  being  remitted  lo  a  state  of  anarchy. 

2.  The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal  suffrage  to  all  loyal  men 
at  the  south  was  demanded  by  ever}"  consideration  of  public  safety, 
of  gratitude,  and  of  justice,  and  must  be  maintained;  while  the  ques- 
tion of  suffrage  in  all  the  loyal  states  properly  belongs  to  the  people  of 
those  states. 

8.  We  denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a  national  crime;  and 
the  national  honor  requires  the  payment  of  the  public  indebtedness  in 
the  uttermost  good  faith  to  all  creditors  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only 
according  to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was 
contracted. 

4.  It  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  taxation  should  be 
equalized  and  reduced  as  rapidly  as  the  national  faith  will  permit. 

5.  The  national  debt,  i^ontracted  as  it  has  been  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  for  all  time  to  come,  should  be  extended  over  a  fair 
period  for  redemption;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  thereon  whenever  it  can  be  honestly  done. 

6.  That  the  best  policy  to  diminish  our  burden  of  debt  is  to  so 
improve  our  credit  that  capitalists  will  seek  to  loan  us  money  at  lower 
rates  of  interest  than  we  now  pay,  and  must  continue  to  pay  so  long 
as  repudiation,  partial  or  total,  open  or  covert,  is  threatened  or  sus- 
pected. 

7.  The  government  of  the  United  States  should  be  administered 
with  the  strictest  economy;  and  the  corruptions  which  have  been  so 
shamefully  nursed  and  fostered  by  Andrew  Johnson  call  loudly  for 
radical  reform. 

8.  We  profoundly  deplore  the  tragic  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  regret  the  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who 
has  acted  treacherously  to  the  people  who  elected  him  and  the  cause 
he  was  pledged  to  support;  who  has  usurped  high  legislative  and 
judicial  functions;  who  has  refused  to  execute  the  laws;  who  has 
used  his  high  office  to  induce  other  officers  to  ignore  and  violate  th9 
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laws;  who  has  employed  his  executive  powers  to  render  insecure  the 
property,  the  peace,  liberty  and  life  of  the  citizen;  who  has  abused 
the  pardoning  power;  who  has  denoimccd  the  national  l^islature  as 
unconstitutional;  who  has  persistently  and  corruptly  resisted,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  every  proper  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  the 
states  lately  in  rebellion;  who  has  perverted  the  public  patronage  into 
an  engine  of  wholesale  corruption;  and  who  has  been  justly  impeached 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  properly  pronounced  guilty 
thereof  by  the  vote  of  thirty-five  senators. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powers,  that 
because  a  man  is  once  a  subject  he  is  always  so,  must  be  resisted  at 
every  hazard  by  the  United  States,  as  a  relic  of  feudal  times,  not 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  at  war  with  our  national  honor 
and  independence.  Naturalized  citizens  are  entitled  to  protection  in 
all  tlieir  rights  of  citizenship  as  though  they  were  native-bom;  and  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  must  be  liable  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment  by  any  foreign  power  for  acts  done  or  words 
spoken  in  this  country;  and,  if  so  arrested  and  imprisoned,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  interfere  in  his  behalf. 

,  10.  Of  all  who  were  faithful  in  the  trials  of  the  late  war,  there 
were  none  entitled  to  more  especial  honor  than  the  brave  soldiers  and 
seamen  who  endured  the  hardships  of  campaign  and  cruise,  and 
imperiled  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  country.  The  bounties  and 
pensions  provided  by  the  laws  for  these  brave  defenders  of  the  nation 
are  obligations  never  to  be  forgotten;  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
gallant  dead  are  the  wards  of  the  people — a  sacred  legacy  bequeathed 
to  the  nation's  protecting  care. 

11.  Foreign  immigration,  which  in  the  past  has  added  so  much  to 
the  wealth,  development  and  resources,  and  increase  of  power  to  this 
republic,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

12.  This  convention  declares  itself  in  sympathy  with  all  oppressed 
people  who  are  struggling  for  their  rights. 

13.  That  we  highly  commend  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  for- 
bearance with  which  men  who  have  served  in  the  rebellion,  but  who 
now  frankly  and  honestly  co-operate  with  us  in  restoring  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  reconstructing  the  southern  state  governments 
upon  the  basis  of  impartial  justice  and  equal  rights,  are  received 
back  into  the  communion  of  the  loyal  people;  and  we  favor  the 
removal  of  the  disqualifications  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
late  rel)els,  in  the  same  measure  as  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  shall  die 
out,  and  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people. 
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14.  That  we  recognize  the  great  principles  laid  down  in  the  immor- 
tal declaration  of  independence,  as  the  true  foundation  of  democratic 
government;  and  we  hail  with  gladness  every  effort  toward  making 
these  principles  a  living  reality  on  every  inch  of  American  soil. 


1868.— DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM, 

New  Torkf  July  4, 

The  Democratic  party,  in  national  convention  assembled,  reposing 
its  trust  in  the  intelligence,  patriotism  and  discriminating  justice  of 
the  people,  standing  upon  the  constitution  as  the  foundation  and  lim- 
itation of  the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  recognizing  the  questions  of  slavery  and 
secession  as  having  been  settled,  for  all  time  to  come,  by  the  war  or 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  southern  states  in  constitutional  conven- 
tions assembled,  and  never  to  be  revived  or  reagitated,  do,  with  the 
return  of  peace,  demand: 

1.  Immediate  restoration  of  all  the  states  to  their  rights  in  the 
Union  under  the  constitution,  and  of  civil  government  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

2.  Amnesty  for  all  past  political  offenses,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  the  states  by  their  citizens. 

8.  Payment  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as 
practicable — all  moneys  drawn  from  the  people  by  taxation,  except 
so  much  as  is  requisite  for  the  necessities  of  the  government,  econom- 
ically administered,  being  honestly  applied  to  such  pa3rmcnt;  and 
where  the  obligations  of  the  government  do  not  expressly  state  upon 
their  face,  or  the  law  under  which  they  were  issued  does  not  provide 
that  they  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  they  ought,  in  right  and  in  justice,  to 
be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

4  Equal  taxation  of  every  species  of  property  according  to  its 
real  value,  including  government  bonds  and  other  public  securities. 

5.  One  currency  for  the  government  and  the  people,  the  laborer 
and  the  office-holder,  the  pensioner  and  the  soldier,  the  producer  and 
the  bondholder. 

6.  Economy  in  the  administration  of  the  government ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  standing  army  and  navy;  the  abolition  of  the  freed  men's 
bureau,  and  all  political  instrumentalities  designed  to  secure  negro 
supremacy;  simplification  of  the  system  and  discontinuance  of 
inquisitorial  modes  of  assessing  and  collecting  internal  revenue;  that 
the  burd^  of  taction  may  be  equalized  and  lessened,  and  the  credit 
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of  the  government  and  the  currency  made  good;  the  repeal  of  all 
enactments  for  enrolling  the  8tat«  militia  into  national  foroea  in  time 
of  peace;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports,  and  such 
equal  taxation  imder  the  internal  revenue  laws  as  will  afford  inci- 
dental protection  to  domestic  manufacturers,  and  as  will,  without 
impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the  least  burden  upon,  and  best  pro- 
mote and  encourage,  the  great  industrial  interests  of,  the  country. 

7.  Reform  of  abuses  in  the  administration;  the  expulsion  of  cor- 
rupt men  from  office;  the  abrogation  of  useless  offices;  the  restoration 
of  rightful  authority  to,  and  the  independence  of,  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  government;  the  subordination  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  power,  to  the  end  that  the  usurpations  of  Con- 
gress and  the  despotism  of  the  sword  may  cease. 

8.  Equal  rights  and  protection  for  naturalized  and  native-bom 
citizens,  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  assertion  of  American  nationality 
which  shall  conunand  the  respect  of  foreign  powers,  and  furnish  an 
example  and  encouragement  to  people  struggling  for  national  integ- 
rity,  constitutional  liberty,  and  individual  rights ;  and  the  mainte- 

; ".  nance  of  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  against  the  absolute  doctrine 

I  of  immutable  allegiance  and  the  claims  of  foreign  powers  to  ptmish 

them  for  alleged  crimes  committed  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

In  demanding  these  measures  and  reforms,  we  arraign  the  radical 
party  for  its  disregard  of  right  and  the  unparalleled  oppression  and 
tyranny  which  have  marked  its  career.  After  the  most  solemn  and 
unanimous  pledge  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  prosecute  the  war 
exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  under  the  constitution,  it  has  repeatedly  violated 
that  most  sacred  pledge  under  which  alone  was  rallied  that  noble  vol- 
unteer army  which  carried  our  flag  to  victory.  Instead  of  restoring 
the  Union,  it  has,  so  far  as  in  its  power,  dissolved  it,  and  subjected 
ten  states,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  to  military  despotism  and  negro 
supremacy.  It  has  nullified  there  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  it  has 
abolished  the  habeas  carpus,  that  most  sacred  writ  of  liberty;  it  has 
overtlirown  the  freedom  of  speech  and  press;  it  has  substituted  arbi- 
trary seizures  and  arrests,  and  military  trials  and  secret  star-chamber 
inquisitions,  for  the  constitutional  tribunals;  it  has  disregarded,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  free  from  searches  and 
seizures;  it  has  entered  the  post  and  telelegraph  offices,  and  even  the 
j[  private  rooms  of  individuals,  and  seized  their  private  papers  and 

letters,  without  any  specific  charge  or  notice  of  affidavit,  as  required 
by  the  organic  law.  It  has  converted  the  American  capitol  Into  a 
bastile;  it  has  established  a  system  of  spies  and  official  espionage  to 
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which  no  constitutional  monarchy  of  Europe  would  now  dare  to 
resort.  It  has  abolished  the  right  of  appeal,  on  important  constitu- 
tional questions,  to  the  supreme  judicial  tribunals,  and  threatens  to 
curtail  or  destroy  its  original  jurisdiction,  which  is  irrevocably  vested 
by  the  constitution;  while  the  learned  Chief  Justice  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  atrocious  calumnies,  merely  because  he  would  not 
prostitute  his  high  office  to  the  support  of  the  false  and  partisan 
charges  preferred  against  the  President.  Its  corruption  and  extrava- 
gance have  exceeded  anything  known  in  history;  and,  by  its  frauds 
and  monopolies,  it  has  nearly  doubled  the  burden  of  the  debt  created 
by  the  war.  It  has  stripped  the  President  of  his  constitutional  power 
of  appointment,  even  of  his  own  cabinet.  Under  its  repeated  assaults, 
the  pillars  of  the  government  are  rocking  on  their  base;  and  should  it 
succeed  in  November  next,  and  inaugurate  its  President,  we  will 
meet,  as  a  subjected  and  conquered  people,  amid  the  ruins  of  liber^ 
and  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  constitution. 

And  we  do  declare  and  resolve  that  ever  since  the  people  of  the 
United  States  threw  off  all  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  the  privi- 
lege and  trust  of  suffrage  have  belonged  to  the  several  states,  and 
have  been  granted,  regulated,  and  controlled  exclusively  by  the  polit- 
ical power  of  each  state  respectively;  and  that  any  attempt  by  Con- 
gress, on  any  pretext  whatever,  to  deprive  any  state  of  this  right,  or 
interfere  with  its  exercise,  is  a  flagrant  usurpation  of  power  which 
can  find  no  warrant  in  the  constitution,  and,  if  sanctioned  by  the 
people,  will  subvert  our  form  of  government,  and  can  end  only  in  a 
single,  centralized  and  consolidated  government,  in  which  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  states  will  be  entirely  absorbed,  and  an  unquali- 
fied despotism  be  established  in  place  of  a  federal  union  of  coequal 
states.  And  that  we  regard  the  construction  acts  (so-called)  of  Con- 
gress as  usurpations,  and  unconstitutional,  revolutionary  and  void. 

That  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  carried  the  flag  of  oiur  country 
to  victory  against  the  most  gallant  and  determined  foe,  must  ever  be 
gratefully  remembered,  and  all  the  guarantees  given  in  their  lavor 
must  be  faithfully  carried  into  executioL 

That  the  public  lands  should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible 
among  the  people,  and  should  be  disposed  of  either  under  the  pre- 
emption of  homestead  lands  or  sold  in  reasonable  quantities,  and  to 
none  but  actual  occupants,  at  the  minimum  price  established  by  the 
government  When  grants  of  public  lands  may  be  allowed,  neces- 
sary for  the  encouragement  of  important  public  improvements,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  lands,  and  not  the  lands  themselves^ 
should  be  so  applied. 
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That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Johnaon,  in 
exercising  the  power  of  his  high  office  in  resisting  the  aggressiona  of 
Congress  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  states  and  the  i)eoplep 
is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  American  people;  and,  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  party,  we  tender  him  our  thanks  for  his 
patriotic  efforts  in  that  regard. 

Upon  this  platform  the  Democratic  party  appeal  to  every  patriot, 
including  all  the  conservative  elements  and  all  who  desire  to  support 
the  constitution  and  restore  the  Union,  forgetting  all  past  differencea 
of  opinion,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  present  great  struggle  for  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  and  that  to  all  such,  to  whatever  party  they  mi^ 
have  heretofore  belonged,  we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  hail  all  such,  cooperating  with  us,  as  friends  and  brethren. 

Bosolted,  That  this  convention  sympathizes  cordially  with  the 
workingmen  of  the  United  States  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  country. 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  tendered  to  Chief 
Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  the  justice,  dignity  and  impartiality  with 
which  he  presided  over  the  court  of  impeachment  on  the  trial  of  Pres- 
ident Andrew  Johnson. 


1873.— LIBERAL  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM, 

Cincinnati,  May  1, 

We,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  in  national 
convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  proclaim  the  following  princi- 
ples as  essential  to  just  government: 

1.  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  hold 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  in  its  dealings  with  the  people,  to 
mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race, 
color  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political. 

2.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  union  of  these  States, 
emancipation  and  enfranchisement,  and  to  oppose  any  reopening  of 
the  questions  settled  by  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  of  the  constitution. 

8.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  absolute  removal  of  all  disabil- 
ities imposed  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  finally  subdued 
seven  years  ago,  believing  that  universal  amnesty  will  result  in  com- 
plete pacification  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

4.  Local  self-government,  with  impartial  suffrage,  will  guard  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  more  securely  than  any  centralized  power.    The 
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public  welfare  requires  the  supremacj  of  the  ciyil  over  the  military 
authority,  and  the  freedom  of  x)er8on  under  the  protection  of  the 
habetM  corpus.  We  demand  for  the  individual  the  largest  liberty  con- 
sistent with  public  order,  for  the  state  self-government,  and  for  the 
nation  a  return  to  the  methods  of  peace  and  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions of  power. 

6.  The  civil  service  of  the  government  has  become  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  partisan  tyranny  and  personal  ambition,  and  an  object  of 
selfish  greed.  It  is  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions, 
and  breeds  a  demoralization  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican 
government  We,  therefore,  regard  a  thorough  reform  of  the  civil 
service  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  hour;  that  hon- 
esty, capacity  and  fidelity  constitute  the  only  valid  claims  to  public 
employment;  that  the  offices  of  the  government  cease  to  be  a  matter 
of  arbitrary  favoritism  and  patronage,  and  that  public  station  shall 
become  again  a  post  of  honor.  To  this  end,  it  is  imperatively  required 
that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

6.  We  demand  a  system  of  federal  taxation  which  shall  not  unnec- 
essarily interfere  with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  which  shall 
provide  the  means  necessary  to  pay  the  exx)enses  of  the  government, 
economically  administered,  the  pensions,  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  a  moderate  reduction  annually  of  the  principal  thereof;  and 
recognizing  that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  respective  systems  of  protection 
and  free  trade,  we  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  in 
their  congressional  districts  and  the  decision  of  Congress  thereon, 
wholly  free  from  Executive  interference  or  dictation. 

7.  The  public  credit  must  be  sacredly  maintained,  and  we  de- 
nounce repudiation  in  every  form  and  guise. 

8.  A  speedy  return  to  specie  payment  is  demanded  alike  by  the 
highest  considerations  of  commercial  morality  and  honest  government. 

9.  We  remember  with  gratitude  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic;  and  no  act  of  ours  shall  ever 
detract  from  their  justly  earned  fame  or  the  full  rewards  of  their 
patriotism. 

10.  We  are  opposed  to  all  further  grants  of  lands  to  railroads  or 
other  corporations.  The  public  domain  should  be  held  sacred  to 
actual  settlers. 

11.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  in  its  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  to  cultivate  the  friendships  of  peace,  by 
treating  with  all  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  regarding  it  alike  dishonor- 
able either  to  demand  what  is  not  right  or  submit  to  what  is  wrong. 
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12.  For  the  promotion  and  success  of  these  vital  principles  and  the 
support  of  the  candidates  nominated  by  this  convention,  we  invite 
and  cordially  welcome  the  co-operation  of  all  patriotic  citizens,  with- 
out regard  to  previous  political  affiliations. 
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187a.--DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORBf. 
BaMmore,  JvXy  9, 

We,  the  Democratic  electors  of  the  United  States,  in  convention 
assembled,  do  present  the  following  principles,  already  adopted  at 
Cincinnati,  as  essential  to  just  government: 

[Here  followed  the  "Liberal  Republican  platform"  which  see 
above.] 


1872.— REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM. 
Philadelphia^  June  6, 

The  Republican  party  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  national 
convention  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of 
June,  1872,  again  declares  ite  faith,  appeals  to  its  history,  and  an- 
nounces its  position  upon  the  questions  before  the  coimtry: 

1.  During  eleven  years  of  supremacy  it  has  accepted,  with  grand 
courage,  the  solemn  duties  of  the  time.  It  suppressed  a  gigantic 
rebellion;  emancipated  four  millions  of  slaves,  decreed  the  equal  cit- 
izenship of  all,  and  established  universal  suffrage.  Exhibiting  impar- 
alleled  magnanimity,  it  criminally  punished  no  man  for  political 
offenses,  and  warmly  welcomed  all  who  proved  their  lojralty  by  obey- 
ing the  laws  and  dealing  justly  with  their  neighbors.  It  has  steadily 
decreased,  with  firm  hand,  the  resultant  disorders  of  a  great  war,  and 
initiated  a  wise  and  humane  policy  toward  the  Indians.  The  Pacific 
railroad  and  similar  vast  enterprises  have  been  generously  aided  and 
successfully  conducted,  the  public  lands  freely  given  to  actuftl  set- 
tlers, immigration  protected  and  encouraged,  and  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  naturalized  citizen's  rights  secured  from  European  powers. 
A  uniform  national  currency  has  been  provided,  repudiation  frowned 
down,  the  national  credit  sustained  under  the  most  extraordinary  bur- 
dens, and  new  bonds  negotiated  at  lower  rates.  The  revenues  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  honestly  applied.  Despite  annual  large 
reductions  of  the  rates  of  taxation,  the  public  debt  has  been  reduced 
during  General  Grant's  presidency  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  millions  a 
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year;  great  financial  crises  have  been  avoided,  and  peace  and  plenty 
prevail  throughout  the  land.  Menacing  foreign  difficulties  have  been 
peacefully  and  honorably  compromised,  and  the  honor  and  power  of 
the  nation  kept  in  high  respect  throughout  the  world.  This  glorious 
record  of  the  past  is  the  party's  best  pledge  for  the  future.  We 
believe  the  people  will  not  intrust  the  government  to  any  party  or 
combination  of  men  composed  chiefly  of  those  who  have  resisted 
every  step  of  this  beneficent  progress. 

2.  The  recent  amendments  to  the  national  constitution  should  be 
cordially  sustained  because  they  are  right,  not  merely  tolerated  because 
they  are  law,  and  should  be  carried  out  according  to  their  spirit  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  enforcement  of  which  can  safely  be  in- 
trusted only  to  the  party  that  secured  those  amendments. 

3.  Complete  liberty  and  exact  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
civil,  political,  and  public  rights  should  be  established  and  effectually 
maintained  throughout  the  Union  by  efiScient  and  appropriate  state 
and  federal  legislation.  Neither  the  law  nor  its  administration  should 
admit  any  discrimination  in  respect  to  citizens  by  reason  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

4.  The  national  government  should  seek  to  maintain  honorable 
peace  with  all  nations,  protecting  its  citizens  everywhere,  and  sympa- 
thizing with  all  peoples  who  strive  for  greater  liberty. 

5.  Any  system  of  civil  service  under  which  the  subordinate  posi- 
tions of  the  government  are  considered  rewards  for  mere  party  zeal  is 
fatally  demoralizing;  and  we,  therefore  favor  a  reform  of  the  system, 
by  laws  which  shall  abolish  the  evils  of  patronage,  and  make  honesty, 
efficiency  and  fidelity  the  essential  qualifications  for  public  positions, 
without  practically  creating  a  life  tenure  of  office. 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  f  uther  grants  of  the  public  lands  to  corpora- 
tions and  monopolies,  and  demand  that  the  national  domain  be  set 
apart  for  free  homes  for  the  people. 

7.  The  annual  revenue,  after  paying  current  expenditures,  pen- 
sions, and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  should  furnish  a  moderate 
balance  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal;  and  that  revenue,  except 
so  much  as  may  be  derived  from  a  tax  upon  tobacco  and  liquors, 
should  be  raised  by  duties  upon  importations,  the  details  of  which 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  aid  in  securing  remunerative  wages  to 
labor,  and  promote  the  industries,  prosperity  and  growth  of  the 
whole  country. 

8.  We  hold  in  undying  honor  the  soldiers  and  sailors  whose  valor 
saved  the  Union.  Their  pensions  are  a  sacred  debt  of  the  nation,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  for  their  country  are 
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entitled  to  the  care  of  a  generous  and  grateful  people.  We  faTor  sach 
additional  legislation  as  will  extend  the  bounty  of  the  goyemment  to 
all  our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  honorably  discharged,  and  who 
in  the  line  of  duty  became  disabled,  without  regard  to  the  length  of 
service  or  the  cause  of  such  discharge. 

0.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powers  con- 
cerning allegiance — "once  a  subject  always  a  subject" — ^having  at 
last,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  party,  been  abandoned, 
and  the  American  idea  of  the  individual's  right  to  transfer  allegiance 
having  been  accepted  by  European  nations,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  guard  with  jealous  care  the  rights  of  adopted  citizens 
against  the  assumption  of  unauthorized  claims  by  their  former  gOT- 
ernments,  and  wc  urge  continued  careful  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  voluntary  immigration. 

10.  The  franking  privilege  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  a  way  pie- 
pared  for  a  speedy  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage. 

11.  Among  the  questions  which  press  for  attention  is  that  which 
concerns  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor;  and  the  Republican  party 
recognizes  the  duty  of  so  shaping  legislation  as  to  secure  full  protec- 
tion and  the  amplest  field  for  capital,  and  for  labor,  the  creator  of 
capital,  the  largest  opportunities  and  a  just  share  of  the  mutual  profits 
of  these  two  great  servants  of  civilization. 

12.  We  hold  that  Congress  and  the  President  have  only  fulfilled 
an  imperative  duty  in  their  measures  for  the  suppression  of  violence 
and  treasonable  organizations  in  certain  lately  rebellious  regions,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  ballot-box;  and,  therefore,  they  are  entitled 

'  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

1  .  13.  We  denounce  repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  in  any  form  or 

disguise,  as  a  national  crime.  We  witness  with  pride  the  reduction 
of  the  principtil  of  the  debt,  and  of  the  rates  of  interest  upon  the  bal- 
ance, and  confidently  expect  that  our  excellent  national  currency  will 
he  perfected  by  a  speedy  resumption  of  specie  payment 

14.  The  Republican  party  is  mindful  of  its  obligations  to  the  loyal 
'  ■  women  of  America  for  their  noble  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
i                              Their  admission  to  wider  fields  of  usefulness  is  viewed  with  satisfac- 

I  tion;  and  the  honest  demand  of  any  class  of  citizens  for  additional 

rights  should  be  treated  with  respectful  consideration. 

15.  We  heartily  approve  the  action  of  Ck)ngre8s  in  extending 
amnesty  to  those  lately  in  rebellion,  and  rejoice  in  the  growth  of 

;  I  peace  and  fraternal  feeling  throughout  the  land. 

16.  The  Republican  party  proposes  to  respect  the  rights  reserved 
by  the  people  to  themselves  as  carefully  as  the  powers  delegated  by 
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them  to  the  states  and  to  the  federal  government.  It  disapproves  of 
the  resort  to  unconstitutional  laws  for  the  purpose  of  removing  evils, 
by  interference  with  rights  not  surrendered  by  the  people  to  either 
the  state  or  national  government 

17.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  may  tend  to  encourage  and  restore  American  commerce  and 
ship-building. 

18.  We  believe  that  the  modest  patriotism,  the  earnest  purpose, 
the  sound  judgment,  the  practical  wisdom,  the  incorruptible  integrity, 
and  the  illustrious  services  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  have  commended  him 
to  the  heart  of  the  American  people;  and  with  him  at  our  head  we 
start  to-day  upon  a  new  march  to  victory. 

19.  Henry  Wilson,  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency,  known  to 
the  whole  land  from  the  early  days  of  the  great  struggle  for  liberty 
as  an  indefatigable  laborer  in  all  campaigns,  an  incorruptible  legisla- 
tor and  representative  man  of  American  institutions,  is  worthy  to 
associate  with  our  great  leader  and  share  the  honors  which  we  pledge 
our  best  efforts  to  bestow  upon  them. 


1872.— DEMOCRATIC  (STRAIGHT-OUT)  PLATFORM, 

I/nUsvUle,  Ky.,  September  S. 

Whereas,  A  frequent  recurrence  to  first  principles,  and  eternal 
vigilance  against  abuses,  are  the  wisest  provisions  for  liberty,  which 
is  the  source  of  progress  and  fidelity  to  our  constitutional  system  and 
the  only  protection  for  either;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  original  basis  of  our  whole  political  structure 
is  consent  in  every  part  thereof.  The  people  of  each  state  voluntarily 
created  their  state,  and  the  states  voluntarily  formed  the  Union;  and 
each  state  provided  by  its  written  Constitution  for  everything  a  state 
could  do  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  within  it; 
and  each  state,  jointly  with  the  others,  provided  a  federal  Union  for 
foreign  and  inter-state  relations. 

Resolved,  That  all  governmental  powers,  whether  state  or  federal, 
are  trust  powers,  coming  from  the  people  of  each  state,  and  that  they 
are  limited  to  the  written  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  passed 
in  pursuance  of  it,  which  powers  must  be  exercised  in  the  utmost 
good  faith,  the  Constitution  itself  stating  in  what  manner  they  may 
be  altered  and  amended. 

Beeolved,  Tliat  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  should  not  be 
permitted  to  conflict,  but  should  be  harmonized  by  judicious  l^gisla- 
80 
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I  lion.    While  such  a  conflict  continues,  labor,  which  is  the  parent  of 

;  wealth,  is  entitled  to  paramount  consideration. 

i  Ruoltedy  That  we  proclaim  to  the  world  that  principle  is  to  be 

V  ■  preferred  to  power;  that  the  Democratic  party  is  held  together  by  the 

\\  cohesion  of  time-honored  principles,  which  they  wiU  never  surrender 

in  exchange  for  aU  the  offices  which  Presidents  can  confer.  The 
pangs  of  the  minorities  are  doubtless  excruciating;  but  we  welcome 
an  eternal  minority,  under  the  banner  inscribed  with  our  principles, 
rather  than  an  almighty  and  everlasting  majority  purchased  by  their 
abandonment 

Besolved,  That,  having  been  betrayed  at  Baltimore  into  a  false 
creed  and  a  false  leadership  by  the  convention,  we  repudiate  both,  and 
' ,  ■  appeal  to  the  people  to  approve  our  platform,  and  to  rally  to  the  polls, 

{  and  support  the  true  platform  and  the  candidates  who  embody  it 
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1876.— INDEPENDENT  (GREENBACK)  PLATFORM, 

IndianapoUs,  Ind.,  May  17, 

The  Independent  party  is  called  into  existence  by  the  necesdtieB  of 
the  people,  whose  industries  are  prostrated,  whose  labor  is  deprived  of 
its  just  reward  by  a  ruinous  policy  which  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  refuse  to  change;  and,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  these 
parties  to  furnish  relief  to  the  depressed  industries  of  the  country, 
thereby  disappointing  the  just  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  suffering 
people,  we  declare  our  principles,  and  invite  all  independent  and 
patriotic  men  to  join  our  ranks  in  this  movement  for  financial  reform 
and  industrial  emancipation. 

1.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
specie  resumption  act  of  January  14,  1875,  and  the  rescue  of  our 
industries  from  ruin  and  disaster  resulting  from  its  enforcement;  and 
we  call  upon  all  patriotic  men  to  organize  in  every  congressional  district 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  electing  representatives  to  Congress 
who  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  this  r^ard  and  stop  the 
present  suicidaKand  destructive  policy  of  contraction. 

2.  We  believe  that  a  United  States  note,  issued  directly  by  the 
government,  and  convertible,  on  demand,  into  United  States  obli- 
gations, bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  one  cent  a  day  on 
each  one  himdred  dollars,  and  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes 
at  par,  will  afford  the  best  circulating  medium  ever  devised.    Such 

'I  :■!  United  States  notes  should  be  full  legal  tenders  for  all  purposes, 

.'  /  except  loT  the  paymfiiA  (vi  va^cb.  obli^tLons  as  are,  by  ftTi«ring  eon- 
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tracts,  especially  made  payable  in  coin;  and  we  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  provide  such  a  circulating  medium,  and 
insist,  in  the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  ''bank  paper  must 
be  suppressed,  and  the  circulation  restored  to  the  nation,  to  whom  it 
belongs." 

8.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  government,  in  all  its  legisla- 
tion, to  keep  in  view  the  full  development  of  all  legitimate  business, 
agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing  and  commercial. 

4.  We  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  fiurther  issue  of  gold 
bonds  for  sale  in  foreign  markets,  by  which  we  would  be  made,  for  a 
long  period,  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  foreigners, 
especially  as  the  American  people  would  gladly  and  promptly  take  at 
par  all  bonds  the  government  may  need  to  sell,  provided  they  are 
made  payable  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  and  bearing  interest  at  8.65 
per  cent  per  annum,  or  even  a  lower  rate. 

0.  We  further  protest  against  the  sale  of  government  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  silver  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  our 
more  convenient  and  less  fluctuating  fractional  currency,  which, 
although  well  calculated  to'  enrich  owners  of  silver  mines,  yet  in 
operation  it  will  still  further  oppress,  in  taxation,  an  already  over- 
burdened people. 


1876.— REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  14* 

When,  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  this  land  was  to  be  purged 
of  himian  slavery,  and  when  the  strength  of  the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  was  to  be  demonstrated,  the 
Republican  party  came  into  power.  Its  deeds  have  passed  into  his- 
tory, and  we  look  back  to  them  with  pride.  Incited  by  their  memo- 
ries to  high  aims  for  the  good  of  our  country  and  mankind,  and 
looking  to  the  future  with  unfaltering  courage,  hope  and  purpose,  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  party,  in  national  convention  assembled, 
make  the  following  declaration  of  principles: 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a  Nation,  not  a  league.  By 
the  combined  workings  of  the  national  and  state  governments,  under 
their  respective  constitutions,  the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  secured, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  common  welfare  promoted. 

2.  The  Republican  party  has  preserved  these  governments  to  the 
himdredth  anniversary  of  the  nation's  birth,  and  they  are  now  embod- 
iments of  the  great  truths  spoken  at  its  cradle — "  That  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
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inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  o 
tiappiuiSB;  Ihnt  fcr  Ibe  attainment  of  Oteee  ends  governments  hav< 
been  instituted  anmng  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  tbe  con 
sent  of  the  governed. "  Until  these  truths  are  cheerfully  obeyed,  or 
if  need  be.  Tigorously  enforced,  the  work  of  the  Republican  party  f. 
unfinished, 

a.  Tbe  penniinenl  paciflcfllion  of  tbe  southern  section  of  tb 
Union,   Siid    the  con^pJcle  proU:c!it:n^   cJ  aJ]  iLj  citizL'US  in   IJjb  fro 

enjoyment  of  nil  their  rights,  is  a  duty  to  which  tbe  Republicui 
party  slanda  sacredly  pledged.  The  power  to  provide  for  the  enforce 
ment  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  recent  constituUonal  amend 
mcDts  is  vested,  by  those  amendmenis,  in  tbe  Congress  of  the  Unitet 
Blatee;  and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  legislativi 
and  executive  departments  of  tbe  government  to  put  into  iminediat4 
and  vigorous  exercise  all  their  constitutional  powers  for  removing  an] 
Just  causes  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  any  class,  and  for  securing  tt 
every  American  citizen  complete  liberty  and  exact  equali?  In  thi 
ezerctse  of  all  civil,  political  and  public  rights.  To  this  end  w< 
imperatively  demand  a  Congress  and  a  Chief  Executive  whose  cour 
age  and  fidelity  to  these  duties  stiall  not  falter  until  these  results  an 
placed  beyond  dispute  or  recall. 

4.  In  the  first  act  of  Congress  signed  by  President  Grant,  tb 
natioual  government  assumed  to  remove  any  doubt  of  lis  purpcMe  U 
discharge  all  just  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and  "solemn]] 
pledged  lis  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable  perioc 
for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin."  Commerdal 
prosperity,  public  morals  and  national  credit  demand  that  this  prom 
ise  be  fulfilled  by  a  continuous  and  steady  progress  to  specie  payment 

5.  Under  the  CoustituCiou,  the  President  and  heads  of  department! 
are  U>  make  nominations  for  office,  the  Senate  Is  to  advise  and  con 
sent  to  appointments,  and  tbe  House  of  Representatives  is  to  accusi 
and  prosecute  faitliless  officers.  The  best  interest  of  the  public  serv 
Ice  demands  that  these  distinctiona  be  respected;  that  senators  anc 
rcpresentativea  who  may  be  judges  and  accusers  should  uot  dictatf 
appointments  to  office.  The  invariable  rule  in  appointments  sboulc 
have  reference  to  the  honesty,  fidelity  and  capacity  of  the  appointee^ 
giving  to  the  party  in  power  those  places  where  harmony  and  vigoi 
of  administration  require  fts  policy  to  be  represented,  but  permitting 
all  others  to  be  filled  by  persona  selected  with  sole  reference  to  th< 
efBciercy  of  tlie  public  service,  and  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  shan 
in  the  honor  rif  rendering  faithful  service  to  the  country. 

8.  We  rejoice  in  the  quickened  conscience  of  the  people  concem 
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ing  political  affairs,  and  wHl  hold  all  public  officers  to  a  rigid  respon- 
sibiUty,  and  engage  that  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  who 
betray  official  trusts  shall  be  swift,  thorough  and  unsparing. 

7.  The  public  school  system  of  the  several  states  is  the  bulwark  of 
the  American  Republic;  and,  with  a  view  to  its  security  and  perma- 
nence, we  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  forbidding  the  application  of  any  public  fimds  or 
property  for  the  benefit  of  any  schools  or  institutions  under  sectarian 
control. 

8.  The  revenue  necessary  for  current  expenditures,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  the  public  debt,  must  be  largely  derived  from  duties  upon 
importations  which,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  adjusted  to  promote 
the  interests  of  American  labor  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  country. 

9.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  further  grants  of  the  public 
lands  to  corporations  and  monopolies,  and  demand  that  the  national 
domain  be  devoted  to  free  homes  for  the  people. 

10.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  government  so  to  modify 
existing  treaties  with  European  governments,  that  the  same  protec- 
tion shall  be  afforded  to  the  adopted  American  citizen  that  is  given  to 
the  native-born;  and  that  all  necessary  laws  should  be  passed  to  pro- 
tect emigrants  in  the  absence  of  power  in  the  States  for  that  purpose. 

11.  It  is  the  immediate  duty  of  Congress  to  fully  investigate  the 
^ect  of  the  immigration  and  importation  of  Mongolians  upon  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  the  country. 

12.  The  Republican  party  recognizes,  with  approval,  the  Bub- 
Btantial  advances  recently  made  toward  the  establishment  of  equal 
rights  for  women  by  the  many  important  amendments  effected  by 
Republican  Legislatures  in  the  laws  which  concern  the  personal  and 
property  relations  of  wives,  mothers,  and  widows,  and  by  the  ap- 
pointment and  election  of  women  to  the  superintendence  of  educa- 
tion, charities,  and  other  public  trusts.  The  honest  demands  of  this 
class  of  citizens  for  additional  rights,  privileges,  and  immimities, 
should  be  treated  with  respectful  consideration. 

18.  The  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power 
over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  government;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit and  extirpate,  in  the  territories,  that  relic  of  barbarism — polyg- 
amy; and  we  demand  such  legislation  as  shall  secure  this  end  and 
the  supremacy  of  American  institutions  in  all  the  territories. 

14.  The  pledges  which  the  nation  has  given  to  her  soldiers  and 
sailorB  must  be  fulfilled,  and  a  grateful  people  will  always  hold  those 
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who  imperiled  their  lives  for  the  country'B  preienration  in  the  kindest 
remembrance. 

15.  We  sincerely  deprecate  all  sectional  feeling  and  tendencies. 
We,  therefore,  note  with  deep  solicitude  that  the  Democratic  party 
comits,  as  its  chief  hope  of  success,  upon  the  electoral  vote  of  a  imited 
south,  scciu-ed  through  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  but  recently 
arrayed  against  the  nation;  and  we  invoke  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  country  to  the  grave  truth  that  a  success  thus  achieved  would 
reopen  sectional  strife,  and  imperil  national  honor  and  human  rights. 

16.  We  charge  the  Democratic  party  with  being  the  same  in 
character  and  spirit  as  when  it  sympathized  with  treason;  with  mak- 
ing its  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  triumph  and 
opportunity  of  the  Nation's  recent  foes;  with  reasserting  and  applaud 
ing,  in  the  national  capitol,  the  sentiments  of  unrepentent  rebellion; 
with  sending  Union  soldiers  to  the  rear,  and  promoting  Confederate 
soldiers  to  the  front;  with  deliberately  proposing  to  repudiate  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  government;  with  being  equally  false  and 
imbecile  upon  the  overshadowing  financial  questions;  with  thwarting 
the  ends  of  justice  by  its  partisan  mismanagement  and  obstruction 
of  investigation;  with  proving  itself,  through  the  period  of  its  ascend- 
ency in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  utterly  incompetent  to  admin- 
ister the  government;  and  we  warn  the  country  against  trusting  a 
party  thus  alike  unworthy,  recreant,  and  incapable. 

17.  The  national  administration  merits  commendation  for  its  hon- 
orable work  in  the  management  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  and 
President  Grant  deserves  the  continued  hearty  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  his  patriotism  and  his  eminent  services  in  war 
and  in  peace. 

18.  We  present,  as  our  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  two  distinguished  statesmen,  of  eminent 
ability  and  character,  and  conspicuously  fitted  for  those  high  offices, 
and  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  entrust  the 
administration  of  their  public  affairs  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
William  A.  Wheeler. 


1:-^ 
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1876.— DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  27, 

We,  the  delegates  of  tlie  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States, 
in  national  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  the  administra- 
tion of  the  federal  govemment  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  immediate 
reform;  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  nominees  of  this  convention,  and 
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of  the  Democratic  party  in  each  State,  a  zealous  effort  and  co-opera- 
tion to  this  end;  and  do  hereby  appeal  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  every 
former  political  connection  to  undertake,  with  us,  this  first  and  most 
pressing  patriotic  duty. 

For  the  Democracy  of  the  whole  country,  we  do  here  reaflSrm  our 
faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  federal  Union,  our  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  its  amendments  universally 
accepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  controversies  that  engendered 
civil  war,  and  do  here  record  our  steadfast  confidence  in  the  perpe- 
tuity of  Republican  self  government 

In  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority — ^the  vital 
principle  of  republics;  in  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority;  in  the  total  separation  of  church  and  state,  for  the  sake 
alike  of  civil  and  religious  freedom;  in  the  equality  of  all  citizens 
before  just  laws  of  their  own  enactment;  in  the  liberty  of  individual 
conduct,  un vexed  by  sumptuary  laws;  in  the  faithful  education  of 
the  rising  generation,  that  they  may  preserve,  enjoy,  and  transmit 
these  best  conditions  of  human  happiness  and  hope — we  behold  the 
noblest  product  of  a  hundred  years  of  changeful  history;  but  while 
upholding  the  bond  of  our  Union  and  great  charter  of  these  our 
rights,  it  behooves  a  free  people  to  practice  also  that  eternal  vigilance 
which  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Reform  is  necessary  to  rebuild  and  establish  in  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  people  the  Union,  eleven  years  ago  happily  rescued  from  the 
danger  of  a  secession  of  states,  but  now  to  be  saved  from  a  corrupt 
centralism  which,  after  inflicting  upon  ten  states  the  rapacity  of  carpet- 
bag tyranny,  has  honey-combed  the  offices  of  the  federal  government 
itself  with  incapacity,  waste,  and  fraud;  infected  states  and  munici- 
palities with  the  contagion  of  misrule;  and  locked  fast  the  prosperity 
of  an  industrious  people  in  the  paralysis  of  "  hard  times." 

Reform  is  necessary  to  establish  a  sound  currency,  restore  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and  maintain  the  national  honor. 

We  denoimce  the  failure,  for  all  these  eleven  years  of  peace,  to 
make  good  the  promise  of  the  legal-tender  notes,  which  are  a  chang- 
ing standard  of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  non-payment 
of  which  is  a  disregard  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation. 

We  denounce  the  improvidence  which,  in  eleven  years  of  peace, 
has  taken  from  the  people,  in  federal  taxes,  thirteen  times  the  whole 
amount  of  the  legal-tender  notes,  and  squandered  four  times  their  sum 
in  useless  expense  without  accumulating  any  reserve  for  their  redemp- 
tion. 

We  denounce  the  financial  imbecility  and  immorality  of  that  par^ 
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which,  during  eleven  jears  of  peace,  has  made  do  advance  tonaid  re- 
Bumplion,  no  prepiiretion  for  resumption,  but,  instead,  has  obstructed 
resumption,  by  wasting  our  resources  and  eiliausling  all  our  surplus 
income;  and,  wlillc  annually  professing  lo  intend  a  speedy  return  to 
specie  payments,  lias  annually  enacted  fresh  hindrances  thereto.  As 
Buch  bindrancB  we  denounce  the  resumption  clause  of  187S,  and  we 
here  demand  its  repeal. 

Wc  demand  b.  judicious  system  of  preparation,  by  public  econo- 
mies, by  otHcinl  relrcncbmcnl»,  and  by  wise  finance,  which  shall  ena- 
ble the  nation  soon  to  assure  the  whole  world  of  its  perfect  ability  and 
of  its  perfect  readiness  lo  meet  any  of  its  promises  at  the  call  of  tlie 
creditor  entitled  to  payment.  WebelieveBUch  a  system,  well  devised, 
and,  above  all,  intrusted  to  competent  hands  for  execution,  creating, 
at  no  time,  an  arlilicial  scarcity  of  currency,  and  at  no  time  alarming 
the  public  mind  into  a  withdrawal  of  that  vbbIpj  machinery  of  credit 
by  wliich  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  business  transactions  are  per- 
formed. A  system  open,  public,  and  inspiring  general  confidence, 
would,  from  tlie  day  of  its  adoption,  bring  healing  on  its  wings  to  all 
our  harassed  industries — set  in  motion  the  wheels  of  commerce,  man- 
ufactures, and  the  meebanic  arts— roslflre  employment  to  labor — and 
renew,  in  all  Its  natural  sources,  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Reform  is  necessary  In  the  sum  and  modes  of  federal  laxation,  lo 
the  end  that  capital  may  be  set  free  from  distrust  and  labor  lightly 
burdened. 

We  denounce  the  present  tariff,  levied  upon  nearly  tour  thousand 
articles,  as  a  niaslcrpiece  of  Injustice,  inequality,  and  false  pretense. 
It  yields  a  dwindling,  not  a  yearly  rising,  revenue.  It  has  impover- 
ished many  industries  to  subsidize  a  few.  It  prohibits  imports  that 
might  purclin.'^  the  products  of  American  labor.  It  has  degraded 
American  commerce  from  the  first  to  an  inferior  rank  on  Uie  high 
seas.  Il  has  cut  down  the  sales  of  American  manufactures  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  depletfd  the  returns  of  American  agriculture— an 
industry  followed  by  half  our  people.  It  co-Is  the  people  five  times 
more  than  it  jiroducea  to  the  treasury,  obstructs  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction, and  wastes  the  fruits  of  labor.  It  promotes  fraud,  fosters 
smuggling,  enrielies  dishonest  officials,  and  bankrupts  honest  mer- 
chants.   We  demand  that  all  custom-house  laxation  shall  be  only  for 

Reform  Li  necessary  in  the  scale  of  public  expense — federal,  state, 
and  nmuieiiml.  Our  fcdcnd  laxaliun  has  swollen  from  sixty  millions 
gold.  In  latiO,  lo  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  currency,  in  1870; 
our  aggregate  taxation  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions  gold, 
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In  1860,  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty  millions  currency,  in  1870— or, 
in  one  decade,  from  less  than  five  dollars  per  head  to  more  than  eight, 
een  dollars  per  head.  Since  the  peace,  the  people  have  paid  to  their 
tax-gatherers  more  than  thrice  the  sum  of  the  national  debt,  and  more 
than  twice  that  sum  for  the  federal  government  alone.  We  demand 
a  rigorous  frugality  in  every  department  and  from  every  officer  of  the 
goveroment. 

Reform  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  profligate  waste  of  public 
lands,  and  their  diversion  from  actual  settlers,  by  the  party  in  power, 
which  has  squandered  two  hundred  millions  of  acres  upon  railroads 
alone,  and,  out  of  more  than  thrice  that  aggregate,  has  disposed  of  less 
than  a  sixth  directly  to  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Reform  is  necessary  to  correct  the  omission  of  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, and  the  errors  of  our  treaties  and  our  diplomacy  which  have 
stripped  omr  fellow-citizens  of  foreign  birth  and  kindred  race,  recross- 
ing  the  Atlantic,  of  the  shield  of  American  citizenship,  and  have  ex- 
posed our  brethren  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  incursions  of  a  race  not 
sprung  from  the  same  great  parent  stock,  and  in  fact  now,  by  law, 
denied  citizenship  through  naturalization,  as  being  neither  accustomed 
to  the  traditions  of  a  progressive  civilization  nor  exercised  in  liberty 
under  equal  laws.  We  denounce  the  policy  which  thus  discards  the 
liberty-loving  German  and  tolerates  a  revival  of  the  coolie  trade  in 
Mongolian  women,  imported  for  immoral  purposes,  and  Mongolian 
men,  held  to  perform  servile  labor  contracts,  and  demand  such  modi- 
fication of  the  treaty  with  the  Chinese  empire,  or  such  legislation 
within  constitutional  limitationfl,  as  shall  prevent  further  importation 
or  immigration  of  the  Mongolian  race. 

Reform  is  necessary,  and  can  never  be  effected  but  by  making  it 
the  controlling  issue  o^  the  elections,  and  lifting  it  above  the  two  false 
issues  with  which  the  office-holding  class  and  the  party  in  power  seek 
to  smother  it: 

1.  The  false  issue  with  which  they  would  enkindle  sectarian  strife 
in  respect  to  the  public  schools,  of  which  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port belongs  exclusively  to  the  several  States,  and  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  cherished  from  their  foundation,  and  is  resolved  to 
maintdn,  without  prejudice  or  preference  for  any  class,  sect,  or 
creed,  and  without  largesses  from  the  treasury  to  any. 

2.  The  false  issue  by  which  they  seek  to  light  anew  the  dying 
embers  of  sectional  hate  between  kindred  peoples  once  estranged,  but 
now  reunited  in  one  indivisible  republic  and  a  common  destiny. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  civil  service.  Experience  proves  that 
efficient,  economical  conduct  of  the  governmental  business  is  not  pos- 
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Bible  if  its  civil  service  be  subject  to  change  at  every  election,  be  a 
prize  fought  for  at  the  ballot-box,  be  a  brief  reward  of  party  zeal, 
instead  of  posts  of  honor  assigned  for  proved  competency,  and  held 
for  fidelity  in  the  public  employ;  that  the  dispensing  of  patronage 
should  neither  be  a  tax  upon  the  time  of  all  our  public  men,  nor  the 
instrument  of  their  ambition.  Here,  again,  promises,  falsified  in  the 
performance,  attest  that  the  party  in  power  can  work  out  no  practical 
or  salutary  reform. 

Reform  is  necessary,  even  more,  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public 
service.  President,  vice-president,  judges,  senators,  representatives, 
cabinet  ofiScers — these,  and  all  others  in  authority — are  the  people's 
servants.  Their  ofiices  are  not  a  private  perquisite;  they  are  a  public 
trust.  When  the  annals  of  this  republic  show  the  disgrace  and  cen- 
sure of  a  Vice-President;  a  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives marketing  his  rulings  as  a  presiding  ofiScer;  three  senators 
profiting  secretly  by  their  votes  as  law-makers;  five  chairmen  of  the 
leading  committees  of  the  late  House  of  Representatives  exposed  in 
Jobbery;  a  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  forcing  balances  in  the 
public  accounts;  a  late  Attorney-Gkneral  misappropriating  public 
fimds;  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  enriched,  or  enriching  friends,  by 
percentages  levied  off  the  profits  of  contractors  with  his  department; 
an  ambassador  to  England  concerned  in  a  dishonorable  speculation; 
the  President's  private  secretary  barely  escaping  conviction  upon  trial 
for  guilty  complicity  in  frauds  upon  the  revenue;  a  Secretary  of  War 
impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors — the  demonstradon  is 
complete,  that  the  first  step  in  reform  must  be  the  people's  choice  of 
honest  men  from  another  party,  lest  the  disease  of  one  political  organ- 
ization infect  the  body  politic,  and  lest  by  making  no  change  of  men 
or  parties  we  get  no  change  of  measures  and  no  real  reform. 

All  these  abuses,  wrongs  and  crimes — the  product  of  sixteen  years' 
ascendency  of  the  Republican  party — create  a  necessity  for  reform, 
confessed  by  the  Republicans  themselves;  but  their  reformers  are 
voted  down  in  convention  and  displaced  from  the  cabinet.  The 
party's  mass  of  honest  voters  is  powerless  to  resist  the  eighty  thousand 
ofllccholdcrs,  its  leaders  and  guides. 

Reform  can  only  be  had  by  a  peaceful  C'vic  revolution.  We 
demand  a  change  of  system,  a  change  of  administration,  a  change  of 
parties,  that  we  may  have  a  change  of  measures  and  of  men. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  representing  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  United  States,  do  cordially  indorse  the  action  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives,  in  reducing  and  curtailing  the  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cutting  down  salaries  and  extravagant 
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appropriations,  and  in  abolishing  useless  offices  and  places  not  required 
by  the  public  necessities;  and  we  shall  trust  to  the  firmness  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  that  no  committee  of  conference 
and  no  misinterpretation  of  the  rules  will  be  allowed  to  defeat  these 
wholesome  measures  of  economy  demanded  by  the  country. 

BeBolted,  That  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic,  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  have  a  just 
claim  upon  the  care,  protection  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
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Toledo,  Ohio,  February  22. 

Whereas,  Throughout  our  entire  country  the  value  of  real  estate 
is  depreciated,  industry  paralyzed,  trade  depressed,  business  incomes 
and  wages  reduced,  imparalleled  distress  inflicted  upon  the  poorer  and 
middle  ranks  of  our  people,  the  land  filled  with  fraud,  embezzlement, 
bankruptcy,  crime,  suffering,  pauperism  and  starvation;  and 

Whereas,  This  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  by  legis- 
lation in  the  interest  of,  and  dictated  by,  money-lenders,  bankers  and 
bondholders;  and. 

Whereas,  While  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  men  in  Congress 
connected  with  the  old  political  parties  have  stood  up  manfully  for 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  met  the  threats  of  ihe  money  power,  and 
the  ridicule  of  an  ignorant  and  subsidized  press,  yet  neither  the  Repub 
lican  nor  the  Democratic  party,  in  their  policies,  propose  remedies  for 
the  existing  evils;  and 

Whereas,  The  Independent  Greenback  party,  and  other  associa- 
tions, more  or  less  effective,  have  been  unable,  hitherto,  to  make  a 
formidable  opposition  to  old  party  organizations;  and 

Whereas,  The  limiting  of  the  legal-tender  quality  of  the  green- 
backs, the  changing  of  currency  bonds  into  coin  bonds,  the  demoneti- 
zation of  the  silver  dollar,  the  exempting  of  bonds  from  taxation,  the 
contraction  of  the  circulating  medium,  the  proposed  forced  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  and  the  prodigal  waste  of  the  public  lands, 
were  crimes  a^^st  the  people;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  results  of 
these  criminal  acts  must  be  counteracted  by  judicious  legislation, 
therefore. 

We  assemble  in  national  convention  and  make  a  declaration  of  our 
principles,  and  invite  all  patriotic  citizens  to  unite  in  an  effort  to 
secure  financial  reform  and  industrial  emancipation.  The  organiza- 
tion shall  be  known  as  the  ''National  Party,"  and  under  this  name  we 
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mmle  a  full  li'g^il  Icml.T  for  ii 
States,  111  itRslamlH'ii  ViUiiL'. 

3.  Tbcri'  sliall  lie  no  [irivil. 
penaiODs,  bonds,  and  all  oth 
private,  shall  be  discharged  in 
Stales,  strictly  according  Uj  Uie 
Ibey  were  contracted. 

8.  The  coinage  of  ^yer  ah 
that  of  gold. 

4.  Congress  shall  provldeaal 
ment  of  labor,  the  equitable  d 
requlremeDta  of  business,  fixing  . 
population,  as  near  as  may  be,  ai 
wise  and  equllable  provlsJons  of  \ 
Kcnre  to  labor  its  just  reward. 

5.  It  is  tncoDsistent  with  the  j 
■ny  species  of  private  property 
proper  share  of  Qie  public  buidei 
should  be  taxed  precisely  as  othei 
Ux  should  be  levied  for  the  supp 
meot  of  Its  debts. 

9.  Pablic  lands  are  the  comnu 
ilunild  not  be  sold  to  speculator 
corporations,  but  should  be  doi 
quantltlea. 
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the  number  of  hours  of  daily  toil  will  be  reduced,  giving  to  the  work- 
ing classes  more  leisure  for  mental  improvement  and  their  several 
enjoyments,  and  saving  them  from  permature  decay  and  death. 

10.  The  adoption  of  an  American  monetary  system,  as  proposed 
herein,  will  harmonize  all  differences  in  regard  to  tariff  and  federal 
taxation,  reduce  and  equalize  the  cost  of  transportation  by  land  and 
water,  distribute  equitably  the  joint  earnings  of  capital  and  labor, 
secure  to  the  producers  of  wealth  the  results  of  their  labor  and  skill, 
and  muster  out  of  service  the  vast  army  of  idlers,  who,  under  the 
existing  system,  grow  rich  upon  the  earnings  of  others,  that  every 
man  and  woman  may,  by  his  own  efforts,  secure  a  competency,  so 
that  overgrown  fortunes  and  extreme  poverty  will  be  seldom  found 
within  the  limits  of  our  republic. 

11.  Both  national  and  state  governments  should  establish  bureaus 
of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  clothed  with  the  power  of  gathering 
and  publishing  the  same. 

12.  That  the  contract  system  of  employing  labor  in  our  prisons  and 
reformatory  institutions  works  great  injustice  to  our  mechanics  and 
artisans,  and  should  be  prohibited. 

13.  The  importation  of  servile  labor  into  the  United  States  from 
China  is  a  problem  of  the  most  serious  importance,  and  we  recommend 
legislation  looking  to  its  suppression. 

14.  We  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  law  over  and  above  all  perish- 
able material,  and  in  the  necessity  of  a  party  of  united  people  that 
will  rise  above  old  party  lines  and  prejudices.  We  will  not  affiliate 
in  any  degree  with  any  of  the  old  parties,  but,  in  all  cases  and  locali- 
ties, will  organize  anew,  as  imited  national  men  -nominate  for  office 
and  official  positions  only  such  persons  as  are  clearly  believers  in  and 
identified  with  this  our  sacred  cause;  and,  irrespective  of  creed,  color, 
place  of  birth,  or  past  condition  of  political  or  other  servitude,  vote 
only  for  men  who  entirely  abandon  old  party  lines  and  organizations. 


1880.— REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM, 

Chicago,  lU.,  June  S. 

The  Republican  party,  in  national  convention  assembled,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  since  the  federal  government  was  first  committed 
to  its  charge,  submits  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  its  brief 
report  of  its  administration: 

It  suppressed  a  rebellion  which  had  armed  nearly  a  million  of 
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men  to  subvert  the  national  authority.  It  reoonstnicted  the  Union  of 
the  states  with  freedom,  instead  of  slavery,  as  its  comer-fltone.  It 
transformed  four  million  of  human  beings  from  the  likeness  of  thiDgs 
to  the  rank  of  citizens.  It  relieved  Ck)ngre8s  from  the  infamous  woriL 
of  hunting  fugitive  slaves,  and  charged  it  to  see  that  slavery  does  not 
exist 

It  has  raised  the  value  of  our  paper  currency  from  thirty-eight  per 
cent  to  the  par  of  gold.  It  has  restored,  upon  a  solid  basis,  payment 
in  coin  for  all  the  national  obligations,  and  has  given  us  a  currency 
absolutely  good  and  equal  in  every  part  of  our  extended  country.  It 
has  lifted  the  credit  of  the  nation  from  the  point  where  six  per  cent 
bonds  sold  at  eighty-six  to  that  where  four  per  cent  bonds  arc  eagerly 
sought  at  a  premium. 

Under  its  administration  railways  have  increased  from  81,000 
miles  in  1860,  to  more  than  82,000  miles  in  1879. 

Our  foreign  trade  has  increased  from  $700,000,000  to  $1,160,000,- 
000  in  the  same  time;  and  our  exports,  which  were  $20,000,000  less 
than  our  imports  in  1800,  were  $264,000,000  more  than  our  imports 
in  1879. 

Without  resorting  to  loans,  it  has,  since  the  war  closed,  defrayed 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  besides  the  accruing  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  disbursed,  annually,  over  $80,000,000  for  sol- 
diers' pensions.  It  has  paid  $888,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  and,  by 
refunding  the  balance  at  lower  rates,  has  reduced  the  annual  interest 
charge  from  nearly  $151,000,000  to  leas  than  $89,000,000. 

All  the  industries  of  the  country  have  revived,  labor  is  in  demand, 
wages  have  increased,  and  throughout  the  entire  country  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  coming  prosperity  greater  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed. 

Upon  this  record,  the  Republican  party  asks  for  the  continued 
confidence  and  support  of  tlie  people;  and  this  convention  submits 
for  their  approval  the  following  statement  of  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses which  will  continue  to  guide  and  inspire  its  efforts: 

1.  We  affirm  that  the  work  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  such 
as  to  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  nation,  aid  that  the  fruits  of 
the  costly  victories  which  we  have  achieved,  through  immense  diffi- 
culties, should  be  preserved;  that  the  peace  regained  should  be  cher- 
ished; that  the  dissevered  Union,  now  happily  restored,  should  be 
perpetuated,  and  that  the  liberties  secured  to  this  generation  should 
be  transmitted,  undiminished,  to  future  generations;  that  the  order 
established  and  the  credit  acquired  should  never  be  impaired;  that  the 
pensions  promised  should  be  paid;  tliat  the  debt  so  much  reduced 
should  be  extinguished  by  the  full  payment  of  eveiy  dollar  thereof; 
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that  the  reviving  industries  should  be  further  promoted;  and  that  the 
conunerce,  already  so  great,  should  be  steadily  encouraged. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  supreme  law,  and 
not  a  mere  contract;  out  of  confederate  states  it  made  a  sovereign 
nation.  Some  powers  are  denied  to  the  nation,  while  others  are 
denied  to  states;  but  the  boimdary  between  the  powers  delegated  and 
those  reserved  is  to  be  determined  by  the  national  and  not  by  the  state 
tribunals. 

8.  The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  left  to  the  care  of  the 
several  states,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to  aid  that 
work  to  the  extent  of  its  constitutional  ability.  The  intelligence  of 
the  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  intelligence  of  the  several 
states;  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation  must  be  guided,  not  by  the 
genius  of  any  one  state,  but  by  the  average  genius  of  all. 

4.  The  Constitution  wisely  forbids  Congress  to  make  any  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion;  but  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  the 
nation  can  be  protected  against  the  influences  of  sectarianism  while 
each  state  is  exposed  to  its  domination.  We,  therefore,  recommend 
that  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  lay  the  same  prohibition 
upon  the  legislature  of  each  state,  to  forbid  the  appropriation  of 
public  funds  to  the  support  of  sectarian  schools. 

6.  We  reafllrm  the  belief,  avowed  in  1876,  that  the  duties  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  should  so  discriminate  as  to  favor  Amer- 
ican labor;  that  no  further  grant  of  the  public  domain  should  be 
made  to  any  railway  or  other  corporation;  that  slavery  having  per- 
ished in  the  states,  its  twin  barbarity— polygamy — must  die  in  the 
territories;  that  everywhere  the  protection  accorded  to  citizens  of 
American  birth  must  be  secured  to  citizens  of  American  adoption; 
that  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  develop  and  improve  our 
water-courses  and  harbors,  but  insist  that  further  subsidies  to  private 
persons  or  corporations  must  cease;  that  the  obligations  of  the  repub- 
lic to  the  men  who  preserved  its  integrity  in  the  day  of  battle  are 
undiminished  by  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  since  their  final  victory — 
to  do  them  perpetual  honor  is,  and  shall  forever  be,  the  grateful  priv- 
flege  and  sacred  duty  of  the  American  people. 

6.  Since  the  authority  to  regulate  immigration  and  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  rests  with  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  its  treaty  making  powers,  the  Republican 
party,  regarding  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese  as  an 
evil  of  great  magnitude,  invoke  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  restrain 
and  limit  that  immigration  by  the  enactment  of  such  just,  humane, 
and  reasonable  provisions  as  will  produce  that  result 
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7.  That  the  purity  and  patriotism  which  characterized  the  earij 
career  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  peace  and  war,  and  which  guided 
the  thoughts  of  our  immediate  predecessors  to  select  him  for  a  pres- 
idential candidate,  have  continued  to  inspire  him  in  his  career  as  chief 
executive,  and  that  history  will  accord  to  his  administration  the  hon- 
ors which  are  due  to  an  efficient,  just,  and  comteous  discharge  of  the 
public  business,  and  will  honor  his  interposition  between  the  people 
and  proposed  partisan  laws. 

8.  We  charge  upon  the  democratic  party  the  habitual  sacrifice  of 
patriotism  and  justice  to  a  supreme  and  insatiable  lust  for  office  and 
patronage.  That  to  obtain  possession  of  the  national  and  state  gov- 
cmments,  and  the  control  of  place  and  position,  they  have  obstructed 
all  efforts  to  promote  the  purity  and  to  conserve  the  freedom  of  suf- 
frage; have  devised  fraudulent  certifications  and  returns;  have  labored 

I }  {  to  unseat  lawfully*  elected  members  of  Congress,  to  secure,  at  all  haz- 

ards, the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  states  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; have  endeavored  to  occupy,  by  force  and  fraud  the  places  of 
trust  given  to  others  by  the  people  of  Maine,  and  rescued  by  the  cour- 
'  I  !  •  ageous  action  of  Maine's  patriotic  sons;  have,  by  methods  vicious  in 

principle  and  tyrannical  in  practice,  attached  partisan  legislation  to 
appropriation  bills,  upon  whose  passage  the  very  movements  of  gov- 
ernments depend;  have  crushed  the  rights  of  the  individual;  have 
advocated  the  principle  and  sought  the  favor  of  rebellion  against  the 
nation,  and  have  endeavored  to  obliterate  the  sacred  memories  of  the 
war,  and  to  overcome  its  inestimably  valuable  results  of  nationality, 

;  'I  personal  freedom,  and  individual  equality.    Equal,  steady,  and  com- 

[  >  i  pletc  enforcement  of  tlie  laws,  and  protection  of  all  our  citizens  in  the 

'  '  enjoyment  of  all  privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  consti- 

tution, are  the  first  duties  of  the  nation.  The  danger  of  a  solid  South 
can  only  be  averted  by  the  faithful  performance  of  every  promise 
which  the  nation  made  to  the  citizen.  The  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  punishment  of  all  those  who  violate  them,  are  the  only  safe 
methods  by  which  an  enduring  peace  can  be  secured,  and  genuine 
prosperity  established  throughout  the  South.  Whatever  promises  the 
nation  makes,  the  nation  mast  perform;  and  the  nation  cannot  with 
safety  relegate  this  dut}'  to  the  states.  The  solid  South  must  be  divided 
by  the  peaceful  agencies  of  the  ballot,  and  all  opinions  must  there  find 
free  expression;  and  to  this  end  honest  voters  must  be  protected  against 
terrorism,  violence,  or  fraud.  And  we  affirm  it  to  be  the  duty  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  to  use  all  legitimate  means  to 
restore  all  the  states  of  this  Union  to  the  most  perfect  harmony  which 
may  be  practicable;  and  we  submit  to  the  practical,  sensible  people  of 
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the  United  States  to  say  whether  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the 
dearest  interests  of  our  country,  at  this  time  to  surrender  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  government  to  a  party  which  seeks  to  overthrow 
the  existing  policy,  under  which  we  are  so  prosperous,  and  thus  bring 
distrust  and  confusion  where  there  is  now  order,  confidence  and 
hope. 

9.  The  Republican  party,  adhering  to  a  principle  affirmed  by  its 
last  national  convention,  of  respect  for  the  constitutional  rule  cover- 
ing appointments  to  office,  adopts  the  declaration  of  President  Hayes, 
that  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  should  be  thorough,  radical,  and 
complete.  To  this  end  it  demands  the  co-operation  of  the  legislative 
with  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  and  that  Congress 
shall  so  legislate  that  fitness,  ascertained  by  proper  practical  tests,  shall 
admit  to  the  public  service;  and  that  the  power  of  removal  for  cause, 
with  due  responsibility  for  the  good  conduct  of  subordinates,  shall 
accompany  the  power  of  appointment. 


1880.— NATIONAL  (GREENBACK)  PLATFORM, 

Chicago,  lU.,  June  9. 

The  civil  government  should  guarantee  the  divine  right  of  every 
laborer  to  the  results  of  his  toil,  thus  enabling  the  producers  of  wealth 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  means  for  physical  comfort,  and  facil- 
ities for  mental,  social,  and  moral  culture;  and  we  condemn,  as  un- 
worthy of  our  civilization,  the  barbarism  which  imposes  upon  wealth 
producers  a  state  of  drudgery  as  the  price  of  a  bare  animal  existence. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  of  productive  power,  by  the 
universal  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  discovery  of 
new  agents  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  task  of  the  laborer  is  scarcely 
lightened,  the  hours  of  toil  are  but  little  shortened,  and  few  producers 
are  lifted  from  poverty  into  comfort  and  pecuniary  independence. 
The  associated  monopolies,  the  international  syndicates,  and  other  in- 
come classes  demand  dear  money,  cheap  labor,  and  a  strong  govern- 
ment, and  hence,  a  weak  people.  Corporate  control  of  the  volume  of 
money  has  been  the  means  of  dividing  society  into  hostile  classes,  of 
an  unjust  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  of  building  up 
monopolies  of  associated  capital,  endowed  with  power  to  confiscate 
private  property.  It  has  kept  money  scarce;  and  the  scarcity  of 
money  enforces  debt-trade,  and  public  and  corporate  loans;  debt  en- 
genders usury,  and  usury  ends  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  borrower. 
Other  results  are— deranged  markets,  uncertainty  in  manufacturing 
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enterprises  and  agriculture,  precarious  and  intermittent  employmenl 
for  the  laborer,  industrial  war,  increasing  pauperism  and  crime,  and 
the  consequent  intimidation  and  disfranchisement  of  the  producer, 
and  a  rapid  declension  into  corporate  feudalism.  Therefore,  we  de- 
Clare: 

1.  That  the  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  sovereign  power, 
to  be  maintained  by  the  people  for  their  common  benefit.  The  dele- 
gation of  this  right  to  corporations  is  a  surrender  of  the  central  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty,  void  of  constitutional  sanction,  and  conferring 
upon  a  subordinate  and  irresponsible  power  an  absolute  dominion 
over  industry  and  commerce.  All  money,  whether  metallic  or  paper, 
should  be  issued,  and  its  volume  controlled,  by  the  government,  and 
not  by  or  through  banking  corporations;  and,  when  so  issued,  should 
be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

2.  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  refunded, 
but  paid  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  according  to  contract  To  enable 
the  government  to  meet  these  obligations,  legal  tender  currency  should 
be  substituted  for  the  notes  of  the  national  banks,  the  national  bank- 
ing system  abolished,  and  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  as  well  as 
gold,  established  by  law. 

8.  That  labor  should  be  so  protected  by  national  and  state  author- 
ity as  to  equalize  its  burdens  and  insure  a  just  distribution  of  ita 
results.  The  eight  hour  law  of  Congress  should  be  enforced,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  industrial  establishments  placed  under  rigid  con- 
trol, the  competition  of  contract  convict  labor  abolished,  a  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  established,  factories,  mines  and  workshops  inspected, 
the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  forbidden, 
and  wages  paid  in  cash. 

4.  Slavery  being  simply  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  labor  bdng  simply 
slavery,  the  importation  and  presence  of  Chinese  serfs  necessarily 
tends  to  brutalize  and  degrade  American  labor;  therefore  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  abrogate  the  Burlingame  treaty. 

5.  Railroad  land  grants  forfeited  by  reason  of  non-fulfillment  of 
contract  should  be  immediately  reclaimed  by  the  government,  and 
henceforth  the  public  domain  reserved  exclusively  as  homes  for  actual 
settlers. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter-state  commerce. 
All  lines  of  communication  and  transportation  should  be  brought 
under  such  legislative  control  as  shall  secure  moderate,  fair  and  uni- 
form rates  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

7.  We  denounce  as  destructive  to  property  and  dangerous  to  liberty 
the  action  of  the  old  parties  in  fostering  and  sustaining  gigantic  land. 
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railroad  and  money  corporations,  and  monopolies  invested  with  and 
exercising  powers  belonging  to  the  govemment,  and  yet  not  responsi- 
ble to  it  for  the  manner  of  their  exercise. 

8.  That  the  Constitution  in  giving  Congress  the  power  to  borrow 
money,  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  never  intended  that  the  men  who  loaned  their 
money  for  an  interest  consideration  should  be  preferred  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  periled  their  lives  and  shed  their  blood  on  land 
and  sea  in  defense  of  their  country;  and  we  condenm  the  cruel  class 
legislation  of  the  Republican  party,  which,  while  professing  great 
gratitude  to  the  Boldier,  has  most  unjustly  discriminated  against  him 
and  in  favor  of  the  bondholder. 

9.  All  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxation,  and  we 
demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

10.  We  denounce  as  dangerous  the  efforts  everywhere  manifest  to 
restrict  the  right  of  suffrage. 

11.  We  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  insidious  scheme  to  establish  an  enormous  military 
power  under  the  guise  of  militia  laws. 

12.  We  demand  absolute  Democratic  rules  for  the  government  6f 
Congress,  placing  all  representatives  of  the  people  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  talcing  away  from  committees  a  veto  power  greater  than 
that  of  the  President. 

18.  We  demand  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  instead  of  a  government  of  the  bondholder,  by  the 
bondholder,  and  for  the  bondholder;  and  we  denounce  every  attempt 
to  stir  up  sectional  strife  as  an  effort  to  conceal  monstrous  crimes 
against  the  people. 

14.  In  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  all 
fairminded  people.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  individuals,  wage  no 
war  on  classes,  but  only  against  vicious  institutions.  We  are  not 
content  to  endure  further  discipline  from  our  present  actual  rulers, 
who,  having  dominion  over  money,  over  transportation,  over  land 
and  labor,  over  the  press  and  machinery  of  government,  wield  unwar- 
rantable power  over  our  institutions,  and  over  life  and  property. 
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7.  The  resolution  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  not  again  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  exalted  place  to  wliich  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  and  from  which  he  was  excluded  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Bepublican  party,  is  received  by  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States 
with  deep  sensibility;  and  they  declare  their  confidence  in  his  wisdom, 
patriotism  and  integrity  unshaken  by  the  assaults  of  the  common 
enemy;  and  they  further  assure  him  that  he  is  followed  into  the 
retirement  he  has  chosen  for  himself  by  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  who  regard  him  as  one  who,  by  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  public  morality,  and  adorning  and  purifying  the 
public  service,  merits  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country  and  his 
party. 

8.  Free  ships,  and  a  living  chance  for  American  commerce  upon 
the  seas;  and  on  the  land,  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  transportation 
lines,  corporations,  or  monopolies. 

9.  Amendments  of  the  Burlingame  treaty;  no  more  Chinese  immi- 
gration, except  for  travel,  education,  and  foreign  commerce,  and, 
therein,  carefully  guarded. 

10.  Public  money  and  public  credit  for  public  purposes  solely,  and 
public  land  for  actual  settlers. 

11.  The  Democratic  party  is  the  friend  of  labor  and  the  laboring 
man,  and  pledges  itself  to  protect  him  alike  against  the  cormorants 
and  the  communo. 

12.  We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  honesty  and  thrift  of  a 
Democratic  Congress,  which  has  reduced  the  public  expenditure 
110,000,000  a  year;  upon  the  continuation  of  prosperity  at  home  and 
the  national  honor  abroad;  and,  above  all,  upon  the  promise  of  such 
a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  government  as  shall  insure  a 
genuine  and  lasting  reform  in  every  department  of  the  public  service. 


1884.— NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM. 

Chicago,  June  5. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  in  National  Convention 
assembled,  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  principles  upon  which  they 
have  triumphed  in  six  successive  Presidential  elections,  and  congratu- 
late the  American  people  on  the  attainment  of  so  many  results  in 
legislation  and  administration  by  which  the  Republican  party  has, 
after  saving  the  Union,  done  so  much  to  render  its  institutions  just, 
equal  and  beneficent,  the  safeguard  of  liberty  and  the  embodiment  of 
the  best  thought  and  highest  purposes  of  our  citizens. 


4h.6  POLITICAL  STATISTICS. 

The  Republican  party  has  gained  its  strength  by  quick  and  faith- 
ful response  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  the  frredom  and  the 
equality  of  all  men,  for  a  united  Nation,  assuring  the  rights  of  all 
citizens,  for  the  elevation  of  labor,  for  an  honest  currency,  for  purity 
in  legislation  and  for  integrity  and  accountability  in  all  departments 
of  the  government,  and  it  accepts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  the 
work  of  progress  and  reform.  We  lament  the  death  of  President 
Gkulield,  whose  sound  statesmanship,  long  conspicuous  in  Congress, 
gave  promise  of  a  strong  and  successful  administration,  a  promise 
fully  realized  during  the  short  period  of  his  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  distinguished  success  in  war  and  peace  had 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  administration  of  President  Arthur  we  recognise  a  wise, 
conservative  and  patriotic  policy  under  which  the  country  has  been 
blessed  with  remarkable  prosperity,  and  we  believe  his  eminent 
services  are  entitled  to  and  will  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  every 
citizen. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good  government  to  protect  the  rights  and 
promote  the  interests  of  its  own  people.  The  largest  diversity  of 
industry  is  most  productive  of  general  prosperity  and  of  the  conoifort 
and  independence  of  the  people.  We  therefore  demand  that  the 
imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  shall  be  made  not  "for 
revenue  only,"  but  that  in  raising  the  requisite  revenues  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  duties  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  afford  security  to  our 
diversified  industries,  and  protection  to  the  rights  and  wages  of  the 
laborer,  to  the  end  that  active  and  intelligent  labor,  as  well  as  capital, 
may  have  its  just  reward,  and  the  laboring  man  his  full  share  in  the 
national  prosperity. 

Against  the  so-called  economic  system  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  would  degrade  our  labor  to  the  foreign  standard,  we  enter  our 
earnest  protest.  The  Democratic  party  has  failed  completely  to  relieve 
the  people  of  the  burden  of  unnecessary  taxation  by  a  wise  reduction 
of  the  surplus. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  inequalities  of 
the  tariff,  and  to  reduce  the  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious  and  indiscrim- 
inate process  of  horizontal  reduction,  but  by  such  methods  as  will  re- 
lieve the  taxpayer  witliout  injuring  the  labor  or  the  great  productive 
interests  of  the  country. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United 
States,  the  serious  depression  which  it  is  now  experiencing  and  the 
danger  threatening  its  future  prosperity;  and  we,  therefore,  respect 
the  demands  of  the  representatives  of  this  important  agricoltunl  inler- 
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est,  for  a  readjustment  of  duty  upon  foreign  wool,  in  order  that  such 
industry  shall  have  full  and  adequate  protection. 

We  have  always  recommended  the  best  money  known  to  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  we  urge  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  unite  all  com- 
mercial nations  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  standard  which 
shall  fix  for  all  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  coinage. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between  the 
States  is  one  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Republican  party  distinctly  announces  its  purpose  to 
support  such  legislation  as  will  fully  and  efficiently  carry  out  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  inter-State  conunerce.  The 
principle  of  the  public  regulation  of  railway  corporations  is  a  wise  and 
salutary  one  for  the  protection  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  we 
favor  legislation  that  shall  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  excessive 
charges  for  transportation,  and  that  shall  secure  to  the  people  and  the 
railways  alike  the  fair  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Labor,  the 
enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law,  a  wise  and  judicious  system  of 
general  education  by  adequate  appropriation  from  the  national  reve- 
nues, wherever  the  same  is  needed.  We  believe  that  everywhere  the 
protection  to  a  citizen  of  American  birth  must  be  secured  to  citizens 
by  American  adoption,  and  we  favor  the  settlement  of  national  differ- 
ences by  international  arbitration. 

The  Republican  party,  having  its  birth  in  a  hatred  of  slave  labor, 
and  a  desire  that  all  men  may  be  truly  free  and  equal,  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  placing  our  working-men  in  competition  with  any  form  of 
servile  labor,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In  this  spirit  we  denounce 
the  imiK>rtation  of  contract  labor,  whether  from  Europe  or  Asia,  as 
an  offense  against  the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  sustain  the  present  law  restricting  Chinese  immigration 
and  to  provide  such  further  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
purposes. 

Reform  of  the  Civil  Service  auspiciously  begun  under  Republican 
administration  should  be  completed  by  the  further  extension  of  the 
refonntid  system  already  established  by  law,  to  all  the  grades  of  the 
service  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appointments,  and  all  laws 
at  variance  with  the  objects  of  existing  reformed  legislation  should  be 
repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dangers  to  free  institutions  which  lurk  in 
the  power  of  official  patronage  may  be  wisely  and  effectively  avoided. 

The  public  lands  are  a  heritage  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  should  be  reserved  as  far  as  possible  for  small  holdings  by  actual 
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settlers.  We  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  then 
lands  by  corporatlnns  or  individualR,  especially  where  such  holdinga 
ore  in  the  lionds  of  noti-re::idcols,  aliens,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain flucb  legislation  as  nil]  tend  to  correct  this  evil.  We  demand  of 
Congress  the  speedy  forfeiture  of  all  land  granU  which  have  lapsed  by 
reason  of  non-compliiiDce  with  acts  of  incorporation  in  al!  cases  where 
there  bus  been  no  attempt  in  good  faith  to  perform  the  condition  of 
such  grants. 

The  grateful  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the  Union 
soldiers  and  siiiiors  of  the  late  war,  and  the  Republican  party  stands 
pledged  to  provide  suitable  pensions  for  all  who  were  disabled,  and 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  In  the  war.  The 
Republican  party  alfio  pledges  itself  to  the  repeal  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  the  Areas  act  of  1879,  so  that  all  invalid  soldiers  shall 
sbaro  alike  and  their  pensions  begin  with  the  date  of  disabiUty  or  dls- 
ctiarge,  and  not  with  the  date  of  the  application. 

The  Itepublican  party  favors  a  policy  which  shall  keep  us  from 
entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and  which  gives  us  the 
right  to  expect  that  foreign  nations  shall  refrain  from  meddling  In 
American  aSairs^lhc  policy  which  seeks  peace  and  can  trade  with 
all  powers,  but  especially  with  those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  demand  the  restoration  of  our  navy  to  its  old-time  strength 
and  efficiency,  that  it  may  in  any  sea  protect  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  and  the  interests  of  American  commerce;  and  wo  call  upon 
ive  the  burdens  under  which  American  shipping  lias 
o  that  It  may  again  be  true  that  we  have  a  conuucree 
which  leaves  no  sea  unexplored,  and  a  navy  which  takes  no  law  from 
superior  force. 

Baoitxd,  That  appointments  by  the  President  to  offlcea  in  the  Ter- 
ritories should  be  made  from  the  bona-fide  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  Territories  wherein  they  are  to  serve 

Betolcrd,  Tliat  it  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  as 
shall  promptly  and  effectually  suppress  the  system  of  polygamy  within 
our  territory,  and  divorce  the  political  from  the  ecclesiastical  powo' 
of  the  so-called  Mormon  Church,  and  that  the  law  ko  enacted  fdiould 
be  rigidly  enforced  by  the  civil  authorities,  if  possible,  and  by  tlie  mili- 
tary, if  need  be. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  organized  capacity  consti- 
tute a  Nation  and  not  a  mere  confederacy  of  States.  The  nations] 
government  is  supreme  witliin  the  sphere  of  Its  national  duly,  but  the 
Stales  have  reserved  rigbis  which  should  be  faithtully  maintained. 
Each  shoidd  be  guarded  with  jealous  care,  so  that  tlie  harmony  of 
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our  system  of  goTernment  may  be  preserved,  and  ihc  Union  kept 
inviolate.  The  perpetuity  of  our  institutiODs  rests  upon  the  matn- 
tenance  of  a  free  ballot,  and  honest  count  and  correct  returns.  We 
denounce  the  fraud  and  violence  practiced  by  the  Democracy  in 
Southern  States,  by  which  the  will  of  the  voter  is  defeated,  as  danger- 
ous to  the  preserrslion  of  free  institutions,  and  we  solemnly  arraign 
tbo  Democratic  party  as  being  the  guilty  recipient  of  the  fruits  of 
such  fraud  and'vlolence.  We  extend  to  the  Bepublicans  of  the  South, 
regardless  of  Ihcir  former  party  aftUIationB,  our  cordial  sympathy, 
and  pledge  to  Ihem  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the  passage  of 
euch  legislation  as  will  secure  to  every  citizen,  of  whatever  ntce  or 
color,  the  full  and  complete  recognitioii,  poesesdou  and  ezetdse  of  all 
dvU  and  political  rights. 


18M.-DEM0CRATIC  PLATFORM. 
Chicago,  July  10,  1884. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  through  Its  representatives  in 
National  Convention  assembled,  recognizes  that  as  the  nation  grows 
older  new  issues  are  bom  of  time  and  progress  and  oM  Issues  perish. 
But  the  fimdamenlal  principles  of  the  Democracy,  approved  by  the 
united  voices  of  the  people,  remain,  and  will  ever  rcmdn,  as  the  best 
and  only  security  for  the  continuance  of  tree  government.  The  pres- 
ervation of  peraoiial  rights;  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law; 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
GovemmcDt  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  will  ever  form  the 
true  basis  of  our  liberties,  and  can  never  be  surrendered  without 
destroyhig  that  balance  of  rights  and  powers  which  enable  a  continent 
to  be  developed  in  peace,  and  social  order  to  be  maintained  by  means 
of  local  self-government. 

But  it  is  indispensaUe  for  the  practical  application  and  enforce- 
ment of  these  fundamental  principles  that  the  Oovemmcnt  should  not 
always  be  controlled  by  one  political  party.  Frequent  change  of 
administration  Is  as  necessary  as  constant  recurrence  to  the  popular 
will.  Otherwise  abuses  grow,  and  the  Government,  instead  of  being 
carried  on  for  the  general  welfare,  becomes  an  instrumentality  for 
Imposing  heavy  burdens  on  the  many  who  are  governed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  who  govern.  Public  servants  thus  become  arbi- 
traiy  rulers. 

TMa  f9  Qow  the  condition  of  the  country.    Hence  a  change  is 
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and  ehameless  job- 
or  for  high  office, 
ite  stolen  and  its  bought 


demanded.  The  Republican  parlj,  so  for  as  priodple  is  concerned, 
is  a  remiaisceDce;  In  pracllco  it  is  an  orgaDizution  for  eoriching  those 
who  control  [l3  m&chlneiy.  The  frauds  and  jobber;  vhich  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  every  department  of  the  government  are 
Butllcicnt  to  have  called  for  refurm  within  the  Republican  parly;  yet 
I  (  '    I  those  in  authority,  made  reckless  by  the  long  posaesslon  of  power, 

I  f  ^  have  succumbed  to   its  corrupting  influence,  and   Lave   placed   in 

nomination  a  ticliet  against  which  the  independent  portion  of  the 
parly  ure  in  open  revolt. 

Therefore,  a  change  is  demanded.  Such  a  change  was  alike  nec- 
essary In  1870,  but  the  nil!  of  the  people  was  then  defeated  by  a 
fraud  which  can  never  be  forgotten  nor  condoned.  Again  In  IttSO, 
the  change  demanded  by  the  people  was  defeated  by  the  lavish  use  of 
money  contributed  by  unscrupulous  c 
here  who  had  bargained  for  unlawful  j 

The  Republican  party,  during  ila 
tenures  of  power  has  steadily  decayed  in  moral  character  and  politi 
ca)  capacity. 

Its  platform  promises  are  now  a  lial  of  past  failures. 

It  demands  the  restoration  of  our  navy.  It  haa  squandered  liun- 
dreds  of  mililons  to  create  a  navy  that  docs  not  exist. 

It  calls  upon  Congress  to  remove  the  burdens  under  which  Amer- 
ican sliipping  has  l)ecn  depressed.  It  has  imposed  and  haa  continued 
those  burdens. 

It  professes  the  policyof  reserving  the  public  lands  for  small  liold- 
Ings  by  actual  settlers.  It  has  given  away  the  people's  heritage,  till 
now  a  few  railroads  and  non-resident  aliens.  Individual  and  coriwrale, 
possess  a  larger  area  than  that  of  all  our  farms  between  the  two  seas. 

It  professes  a  preference  for  free  insUtulions.  It  organized  and 
tried  to  legalize  a  control  of  State  elections  by  Federal  troops. 

It  professes  a  desire  to  elevate  lal>or.  It  has  subjected  American 
vorklngmen  to  the  competition  of  convict  and  imported  contract 

It  professes  gratitude  to  all  who  were  disabled  or  died  in  the  war, 
leaving  widows  and  orphans.  It  left  to  a  Democratic  House  of  Rep- 
rcsentativcs  the  tlrst  effort  to  equalize  both  bounties  and  penslona 

It  proffers  a  pledge  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  our  tariff.  It 
created  and  bos  continued  them.  Its  own  Tariff  Commission  con- 
fessed the  need  of  more  tlian  twenty  per  cent  reduction.  Its  Congress 
gave  a  reduction  of  less  than  four  per  cent. 

It  professes  the  protection  of  American  mnnufactuies.  It  haa 
subjected  them  to  an  increasing  Hood  of  inanufactured  goods,  and  a 
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hopdaas  competition  with  manufacturing  nations,  not  one  of  which 
taxes  raw  materials. 

It  professes  to  protect  all  American  industries.  It  has  impover- 
ished many  to  subsidize  a  few. 

It  professes  the  protection  of  American  labor.  It  has  depleted  the^ 
returns  of  American  agriculture — an  industry  followed  by  half  our 
people. 

It  professes  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  Attempting 
to  fix  the  status  of  colored  citizens,  the  acts  of  its  Congress  were  over- 
set by  the  decisions  of  its  courts. 

It  **  accepts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  work  of  progress  and 
reform."  Its  caught  criminals  are  permitted  to  escape  through  con- 
trived delays  or  actual  connivance  in  the  prosecution.  Uoney- 
combed  with  corruption,  outbreaking  exposures  no  longer  shock  its 
moral  sense.  Its  honest  uieml)crs,  its  independent  journals  no  longer 
maintain  a  successful  contest  for  authority  in  its  counsels  or  a  veto 
upon  bad  nominations. 

That  change  is  necessary  is  proved  by  an  existing  surplus  of  more 
than  $100,000,000,  which  has  yearly  been  collected  from  a  suffering 
people.  Unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation.  We  denounce  the 
Republican  party  for  liaving  failed  to  relieve  the  people  from  crush- 
ing war  taxes  which  have  paralyzed  business,  crippled  industry  and 
deprived  labor  of  employment  and  of  just  reward. 

The  Democracy  pledges  itself  to  purify  the  Administration  from 
corruption,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive  resixjcl  for  law.  and  to  re- 
duce taxation  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  the  faith  of  the  Nation  to  its  creditors  and  pensioners. 

Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting  the  occu- 
pations of  tlic  people  should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in  method, 
not  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  but  responsive  to  its  demands,  the 
Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
to  all  interests. 

But  in  making  reduction  in  taxes  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any 
domestic  industries,  but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth. 
From  the  foundation  of  this  Government  taxes  collected  at  the  custom 
house  have  been  tlie  chief  source  of  Federal  revenue.  Such  they 
must  continue  to  Ikj.  ^Moreover,  many  industries  have  come  to  rely 
on  legislation  for  successful  continuance,  so  that  any  change  of  law 
must  be  at  every  step  reganlf ul  of  the  lalior  and  capital  thus  involved. 
The  process  of  reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execution  to  this  plain 
dictate  of  justice. 

All  taxation  shall  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  economical 
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government.  The  necessary  reduction  in  Ujiallon  can  and  must  be 
effected  without  depriviag  American  labor  of  the  Hbillty  lo  compete 
mcccsafullf  with  foreigQ  labor,  and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of 
duty  than  will  ba  ample  lo  cover  any  increased  cost  of  production 
which  may  exlBt  in  coQBcqueDce  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevaO- 
Ing  in  this  country, 

BufBcieat  revenue  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
mcnt.  economically  ad  ministered,  including  pensions,  interest  and 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  can  be  got,  under  our  present  system  of 
taxation,  from  custom-house  taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles,  bearing 
heaviest  on  articles  of  Iukuq'.  and  liearing  lightest  on  articles  of 


We,  therefore,  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing  tarifl;  and, 
subject  to  the  preceding  limitations,  we  demand  that  Federal  taxation 
shall  he  cxclu.iively  for  public  purposes,  and  shall  not  exceed  tlie 
needs  of  thoGovemment,  economically  administered. 

The  system  of  direct  lazalioo  tmown  as  the  "  Inlerual  Revenue" 
Is  a  war  lax,  and  so  long  as  the  law  continues  the  money  derived 
therefrom  should  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  people 
from  Ihe  remiiining  burdens  of  the  war,  and  be  made  a  fund  to 
defray  the  expense  of  tlie  cure  and  comfort  of  worthy  aoidiera  dis- 
abled in  line  of  duly  in  the  wars  of  the  republic,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  pensions  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  grant  to 
such  soldiers,  a  like  fund  for  the  sailors  having  l>een  already  pro- 
vided; and  any  surplus  should  l>e  paid  into  the  treasury. 

We  favor  an  American  continenlal  policy  Ifflsed  upon  more  inti- 
mate commercial  and  political  rc-laiions  with  the  (iflecii  sislcr  repub- 
lics of  North,  Central  and  South  America,  but  entangling  alliances 
with  none. 

Wo  Iwlievo  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a  circulating  medium  convertible  into  such  money 
without  loss. 

Asserting  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  we  hold  that  tt 
is  the  duty  of  the  government,  in  its  dealings  nllh  Ihe  people,  to 
mote  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  citizens  of  whatever  nativity, 
race,  color,  or  persuasion — religious  or  political. 

We  believe  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count;  and  we  recall  lo  the 
meniory  of  the  people  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Democrats  In  ths 
Porty-fifth  and  Fnrty-sixlh  CongreBses  by  which  a  reluctant  Repub- 
lican opposition  was  conipelled  to  aasent  to  legislation  making  every- 
where illegal  the  presence  of  troops  at  the  polls  as  the  condusiva 
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proof  that  a  Democratic  Administration  will  preserve  liberty  with 
order 

The  selection  of  Federal  officers  for  the  Territories  should  be 
restricted  to  citizens  previously  resident  therein. 

We  oppose  sumptuary  laws  which  vex  the  citizen  and  interfere 
with  individual  liberty;  we  favor  honest  civil-service  reform  and  the 
compensation  of  all  United  Spates  officers  by  fixed  salaries;  the  sepa- 
ratiun  of  church  and  State;  and  the  diffusion  of  free  education  by 
common  schools,  so  that  every  child  in  the  land  may  be  taught  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

While  we  favor  all  legislation  which  will  tend  to  the  equitable 
distribution  of  property,  to  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  and  to  the 
strict  enforcement  of  individual  rights  against  corporate  abuses,  we 
hold  that  the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  rights  of  property  as  defined  by  law. 

We  believe  that  labor  is  best  rewarded  where  it  is  freest  and  most 
enlightened.  It  should,  therefore,  be  fostered  and  cherished.  We 
favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the  free  action  of  labor,  and 
the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organizations  may  be  incor- 
porated, and  of  all  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  enlighten  the 
people  as  to  the  true  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  lands  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
kept  as  homesteads  for  actual  settlers;  that  all  unearned  lands  hereto- 
fore improvidently  granted  to  railroad  corporations  by  the  action  of 
the  Republican  party,  should  be  restored  to  the  public  domain;  and 
that  no  more  grants  of  land  should  be  made  to  corporations,  or  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  ownership  of  alien  absentees. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  propositions  which,  upon  any  pretext, 
would  convert  the  general  government  into  a  machine  for  collecting 
taxes  to  be  distribute  among  the  States,  or  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  reaffirming  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1856, 
that  "the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitution,  which  make 
ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every 
nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic  faith," 
we  nevertheless  do  not  sanction  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  or 
the  admission  of  servile  races,  unfitted  by  habits,  training,  religion  or 
kindred  for  absorption  into  the  great  body  of  our  people,  or  for  the 
citizenship  which  our  laws  confer.  American  civilization  demands 
that  against  the  immigration  or  importation  of  Mongolians  to  these 
shores  our  gates  be  closed. 

The  Democratic  party  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  government 
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to  protect,  with  equal  fidelity  and  vigilance,  the  rights  of  its  citizens, 
native  and  naturalized,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  to  the  end  that  this 
protection  may  be  assured.  United  States  papers  of  naturalization, 
issued  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  must  be  respected  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  of  our  own  government  and  by 
all  foreign  powers. 

It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  this  government  to  efficiently  protect 
all  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  of  every  American  citizen  in 
foreign  lands,  and  demand  and  enforce  full  reparation  for  any  inva- 
sion thereof. 

An  American  citizen  is  only  responsible  to  his  own  govemmoit 
for  any  act  done  in  his  own  country  or  under  her  flag,  and  can  only 
be  tried  therefor  on  her  own  soil  and  according  to  her  laws;  and  no 
power  exists  in  this  government  to  expatriate  an  American  citizen  to 
be  tried  in  any  foreign  laud  for  any  such  act 

This  coimtry  has  never  had  a  well-defined  and  executed  foreign 
policy  save  under  Democratic  administration;  that  policy  has  ever 
been,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  so  long  as  they  do  not  act  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  country  or  hurtful  to  our  citizens,  to  let 
them  alone;  that  as  the  result  of  this  fkAicj  we  recall  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  Florida,  California,  and  of  the  adjacent  Mexican  terri- 
tory by  purchase  alone,  and  contrast  these  grand  acquisitions  of 
Democratic  statesmanship  with  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the  sole 
fruit  of  a  Republican  administration  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Federal  Government  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Missli- 
sippi  river  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  Republic,  so  as  to  secure 
for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide-water. 

Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy  our  merchant 
marine  was  fast  overtaking  and  on  the  point  of  outstripping  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

Under  twenty  years  of  Republican  rule  and  policy  our  commerce 
has  been  left  to  British  bottoms,  and  almost  has  the  American  flag 
been  swept  off  the  high  seas. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  demand  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  an  American  policy: 

Under  Democratic  rule  and  policy  our  merchants  and  sailors, 
flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  every  port,  successfully  searched  out  a 
market  for  the  varied  products  of  American  industry. 

Under  a  quarter  century  of  Republican  nile  and  policy,  despite 
our  manifest  advantage  over  all  other  nations  in  high-paid  labor, 
favorable  climates,  and  teeming  soils;  despite  freedom  of  trade  among 
all  these  United  States;  despite  their  population  by  the  foremost  races 
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of  men  and  an  annual  immigration  of  the  young,  thrifty,  and  advent- 
urous of  all  nations;  despite  our  freedom  here  from  the  inherited 
burdens  of  life  and  industry  in  Old- World  monarchies — their  costly 
war  navies,  their  vast  tax-consuming,  non-producing  standing  armies; 
despite  twenty  years  of  peace — Republican  rule  and  policy  have  man- 
aged to  surrender  to  Great  Britain,  along  with  our  commerce,  the 
control  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy  we  denumd,  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Democracy,  an  American  policy. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  discredited  scheme  and  false 
pretense  of  friendship  for  American  labor,  expressed  by  imposing 
taxes,  we  dejoand  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy  freedom  for  American 
labor  by  reducing  taxes,  to  the  end  that  these  United  States  may  com- 
pete with  unhindered  powers  for  the  primacy  among  nations  in  all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  fruits  of  liberty. 

With  profound  regret  we  have  been  apprised  by  the  venerable 
statesman  through  whose  person  was  struck  that  blow  at  the  vital 
principle  of  republics — acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority — 
that  he  cannot  permit  us  again  to  place  in  his  hands  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  hosts,  for  the  reason  that  the  achievement  of  reform 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Government  is  an  undertaking 
now  too  heavy  for  his  age  and  failing  strength. 

Rejoicing  that  his  life  has  been  prolonged  until  the  general  Judg- 
ment of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  united  in  the  wish  that  that  wrong 
were  righted  in  his  person,  for  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States 
we  offer  to  him  in  his  withdrawal  from  public  cares  not  only  our 
respectful  sympathy  and  esteem  but  also  that  best  homage  of  free- 
men— the  pledge  of  our  devotion  to  the  principles  and  the  cause  now 
inseparable  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  from  the  labors  and  the 
name  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

With  this  statement  of  the  hopes,  principles,  and  purposes  of  the 
Demooratic  party,  the  great  issue  of  reform  and  change  in  administra- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  people  in  calm  confidence  that  the  popular 
voice  will  pronounce  in  favor  of  new  men  and  new  and  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  growth  of  industry,  the  extension  of  trade,  the 
employment  and  due  reward  of  labor  and  of  capital,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFOBM. 

The  Democratic  platform  adopted  by  the  conyention 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1884.  is  comprehensive  and  exhaustive. 
It  starts  out  with  the  confident  declaration  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Democracy,  including  the  pres- 
ervation of  personal  rights,  the  equality  of  all  citizens 
before  the  law,  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Federal  government  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution,  will  form  forever  the  ample  basis  and 
the  best  guarantee  of  our  liberties.  It  boldly  announces 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  change  in  the  administration. 
It  charges  that  frauds  and  jobbery  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  every  department  of  the  Bepublican  party. 

The  Democratic  platform  pledges  that  if  its  party  is 
returned  to  power  it  will  purify  the  administration,  it  will 
restore  economy,  it  will  revive  respect  for  law,  it  will 
reduce  taxation  to  the  lowest  reasonable  point.  Su£9cient 
revenue  to  pay  all  the  legitimate  and  reasonable  expenses 
of  the  Federal  government  is  all  it  asks. 

The  Democratic  party  in  their  platform  express  their 
desire  for  intimate  commercial  and  political  relations 
with  the  fifteen  sister  Eepublics  of  North,  Central  and 
South  America,  but  they  desire  with  equal  ardor  to  keep 
clear  of  all  entanglements.  They  demand  as  the  true 
safeguard  of  our  freedom  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count. 

On  the  question  of  labor,  which  becomes  every  day  a 
question  of  greater  impoi*tance,  the  platform  states  the 
conviction  of  the  party,  that  labor  is  best  rewarded  when 
it  is  freest  and  most  enlightened,  and  adds:  *'  We  favor 
the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the  free  action  of  labor 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organizations 
may  be  incorporated,  and  of  all  such  legislation  as  will 
tend  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  true  relations  of 
capital  and  labor. 

After  dealing  with  other  important  questions,  the  plat- 
form closes  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  Samuel  J.  Tilden* 
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SHOWLNG*  THE  EXPEin>ITT7BB8-[Continued.] 


APPROPRIATION. 


Bounty  to  volunteers,  their 
widows  and  legal  heirs  — 

Additional  bounty  act  of  July 
28,lHtfO 

Collection   and    payment    of 
bounty,  etc.,  to  colored  sol 
diers,  etc 

Reimbursing  States  for  mon 
eys  expended  for  payment 
or  military  service  of  the 
United  States 
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sylvania, Maryland.  Ohio, 
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APPBOPHIATION. 
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